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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TiyTO  ST  of  the  Speculations^  con- 
tained in  the  following  Work^ 
are  not  the  Author  s  own^  hut  the 
Speculations  of  ancient  and  rcfped- 
able  Philofophers.  His  employ 
has  been  no  more,  than  to  exhibit 
what  they  taught y  which  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  do  after  the  befi  man- 
ner  he  was  able.  The  perufal  of 
old  DoSirines  may  afford  perhaps 
amufementy  if  it  he  true  (as  he  has 
obferved  in  another  place  *),  thaty 
what  from  it's  Antiquity  is  but  lit- 
tle known,  has  from  that  very  cir- 
cumftance  the  recommendation  of 
Novelty. 

•  See  the  Preface  to  H<rms. 

A  a  // 


fv  ADVERTISEMENT, 


I/^e  might  ajk  a  favour  from 
hi^.  Reader s^  the  favour  fhot^i4  ,h 

thh fiaiy  they  would  not  rsjeEi 

his  Work  upon  a  curfory  infpec- 
tion,  jhould  it  appear  in  fome  parts 
/c<^  abftrufe,  and  perhaps  in  others 
too  obvious,  He  could  not  well 
avoid  either  the  one  or  the  other ^ 
without  impairing  an  Arrange-: 
ment,  which  had  been  eflahlijhed 
for  Ages^ 


THE 


1  i/ini/  It  Jj-fe  ?(:■■!,  Vir  /,  f, 

C  O  N  T  E  N  T  S. 

Chapter  ll     IntroduBion^-^Bcope  t)r^  End 

\  of  the  Inquiry^^egins  fram 

the     Arrangement    of 

Jimplei   or  firigle   Terms-^ 

CharaSter  of  thefe  Terms — 

If  at  lire  and  Multitude  of 

'      :  the  Oiye£fsj  v)hu:h  they  re- 

prefent.  Pa^e  i. 

Chap,  II.    A  Method  of  Arrangement 

propofed-^fejeBed^  and  why 

^'       ^^-^nother  Method propofed-*^ 

adopted^  and  why — Veneral 

Retnarks^^Pldn  of  the  Wholes 

p.  24. 
Chslp.  III.  Concerning  Substance  na-^ 
tural-^how  continued,  or  car* 
ried  on-^^Princip/es  of  this 
Continuation,  two — increafed 
to  three — reduced  again  to 
two — thefe  la  ft  two.  Form 
and  a  Suhjeti,  or  rather ^ 
Form  and  Matter.  p.  38* 
A  3  Chap, 


Chap .  ty.  Concerning  Matte r — an  im- 
perfeSi  Hefcription   of  it-^ 

it's  jN'ature^  ^and  the  Necef- 
J^^y   rf  ^^^  exijlenccj  traced 

out  and  proved— Jirji  by  Ab- 
Jira5iion^^th'eh  by  Analogy^^ 

Hhiflrations   from    Mytho^ 

logy.  p.  63. 

Chap.  V.  Concerning  FoRU-^An  imper^ 
feSl  Defcription  of  it — Pri- 
mary Forf^Sj  united  with 
Matter,  make  Body— Body 
Mathematical — Body  Phyfi^ 
cal — how  they  differ — Effen- 
tial  Fornis-'^Tranftion  to 
Forms  of  a  CharaSler  fupe^ 
rior  to  the  pa^ive-^afd  eh*- 
tnentary.  .  p. '84. 

Chap.  VI.  Concerning  Form,  confdered 
as  an  Effjcib^nt  animat- 
ing Principle — Harmony 
in  Nature  bet^^een  the  living 
and  the  lifelefhr—Ovid,  aphi- 
lofophical  pQ^t— Farther  De- 
fcription 


►  v--. 


C'OrmTl  El  N^  T)  S.^  va 

Jcrip^ipn  of  the  Animating 
Prwcittkjrom    ifs  Opera^ 

^  iwns^  En^rgiesj  und  EffeSis 
"^Virgtl-^^The  ASiive  Prin-' 
cipJe  and  the  ^  Paffive  Prin^ 
ciple^  ^  run  ^  tJircl^^  the  TJnrverfe 
-^Min^t  ^  P^^on  of  Forms-^ 
Corporeal  Cor^neSlions^  where 
necejfar^,  where  ohJlruSlive — 
Means  and  Ends — their  dif- 

ferent  Precedence  according 
to  different  Syjiems — Empc- 
docks t  LucretTusy  Prior^  Ga^ 
len,  Cicero,  Arijloile^  &c.— 
Providence.  P- 95^ 

Ifiap.  Vlt.  Concerning  the  Properties  of 
Suojlance,  attributed  to  it  in 
the  Peripatetic  Logic,  p .  1 3  2 . 

;hap.  Vni.  Concerning Q^ALiTiES'-^cor' 

poreal  and  incorporeal — na^ 

tural  and  acquired — of  Ca^ 

^* '  facityj     and     Completion — 

Tranfitions    immediate,    and 

^  .  thro*  a  medium — Difpojitions, 

A  4  Habits 


.  Hqbits '•^Genius -^Primary 
and.imperfeSt  Capacity-^^Se^ 
condary  and  perfect — whert 
it  is^  that  no  Capacities  exiji 
^-^^alities^  penetrating  and 
fuperficial — EJential  Form^-^ 
Figure^  an  important  ^a- 
lity — Figures  intelleBuaU  na^ 
turaU  artificial^  phanta/Hc^^ 
CoUurj   Roughnefsj  Smooth^ 
nefs,  ^^Q.-'^Perfons  of  ^a^ 
lity — Properties  of  ^a- 
lity — Some  rejeBed^  one  ad^ 
mittedy  and  why.       p.  142. 
Chap.  IX.    Concerning  Quantity — it's 
two   Species'-^their  Charac* 
ters—Time  and  Place — their 
CharaBcrs — pR 0 pert Y    of 
^aniity^   what — ^.antities 
relative — Figure  and  Num^ 
ber^  their  Effect  upon  ^an^ 
*  iity — Importance  of  this  Ef 

feSi — Sciences  Mathematical 
appertain  to  it — their   Vfe, 
according 


•.;a 


^ocy^NiT-'B^N^t's.  fee 

'\  —-  i.  ^ivrinAitf^^'jf^^  Plato '^  How 


.  ,t-" \\  i/)  V  M>the^S^iHgtfiirtake of^an- 

i-\  a\  V  "^—  /vx  \^  titf^Ane^^^  found  in  Mind 

V  /.  i  V. . wn^A  ^^^^-i4^;w»  /SVw/&  ^W  Genius^ 

>:\^v>  :  ..riV\^ -i-.  how '^Sftlftgttifhed — Amazing 

^^.u---v\v»\\.  \4j^€ti^  of  fMs  Genus  in  and 

.  /^;        .  -    /i«ro*    the    World^IlluJira^ 

:  ;  .V     Vi'-  ^  *7^«Ji    ^'--  ;^  p.  l8o. 

Gtii^lLk '-  'Caneetmng  R»katives — their 
» ^  .u»>.     \^v    iSduf^e-^-^Reiatives    apparent 

^    -,  ----rtal^'^-^their  Properties,  re^ 

. '  ciprocah^lnference^  and  Co^ 

exiJitnce-^Force  of  Relation 

f  .  I    '  m  Ethics'^^in  matters  Dra^ 

.  —  /  . :  V  ptatic^^*^  Nature,  and  the 
.  ,v  ,  a;  '.  ,  .  \ .  Order  •  .ig^  JBwwg- — Relations, 
,.y\ .:,-  .V  V >  •  amka&U  and  hojlile — Evil-^ 
^.  ;,^  .  .Want^FrhndJIoip-^Strife-^ 
,.> ,;  ...    r  _     R^elapumsof^tdl  to  the  Supretne 

s<^^\/      V  CatffiyfT^Extmt  and  life  of 

,4t.v^  '\  this  .Predicament,  or  Ar^ 
.;;\  r.'^  \       .r^gemient^  p.  212 

\£hap^,ji^V  Cqwer^ifig  AfiTioN  ^W  Pas- 
^.;v^3    ,x>;a_\.  MPN--4^^#  if s  five  Spe- 


-\\:  v:  A  pKOtaie-^Mind Divine,  Hu^ 

'<■  -  vv\  ^ ^.. •,  fnsn^^iattery  how  aSled upon 

.v       .  ^^^Poii/icsj O^oonomicsj Ethics 

— ^P^f^wVy'  ik  Bodies    ani^ 

'-  ..     tnatei   and  inanimate — Ac^ 

\\    .        tiMy^^ud  Re^aBiony    where 

th^  exijly  where  not — Self^ 

-  motiimywJiat^  and  ^here-^^ 
Power, '^hencCf  and  what '^ 
requifite  bQth  in  ASlion  and 

.  ,  . .,  in  Pajionr—P^wer,  tho^  like 

..s:.-,.  -  INon-Entity,  yet  widely  dif- 

,    •      ;  ferent'-^'Poubleinthereafon- 

:       >   ,  >  ing  F^uulty-rrrPower^  not^fi 

;, .  , .  ^  ,.         . »  ,  exijlence,    but    Energy^ 

., .  .  %  ^  which  m^ver  has  ceafedy  or  will 

v.,  ^  ^ —     ce^feyorcanceafe.      p.  254. 

Cb«p*  XIL  -  Concsrning.W.HKii  and  Wh  ere 

.   .    .    ^'^'^JmcerMng^Time  and  Place, 

-  and  their  \Qefinitions — ff^he;^ 
.       ^  and  Wher^^  how  dijlinguified 

r    -   iJram:Tjm^\^nd  Place,  how 

V    ^^  \  --  "    f^ifn0fd,-^A  them  —  D^- 

,;;,-.  Jcriptions 


, , ,    ;,,  \\  x:  \/orJpti/ms,  ofiWhen  and  Where 

<s\  /vA/7\C.\  rrrfhi^ 'Utility  and  Import^ 

\<\  \  ^.^  A  v.  a: \4nf^  m,,lmmsn<  Life — various 

V   ^H , . .  >uu   Sr^OW*'  .denoting   theje    two 

■v.,        )/    . •   I(redt€amentS''''^thers  denote 

'     «  ^:/v  /A.;w^  /yj^TW  mt^  yet  made  to  de-^ 

noJt  them-^When  and  Where^ 

'  •   '  *    '    '  their  •  •  \&xtenfroe    influence — 

'    plaujible  topics  —  concurring 

-    \*.?  ..  .  ♦^    Cau/is-^Opportunity^what^^ 

€  fiance,  'what  it  is  not,  what 

'■'  it  (sT^Fate^   Providence — co- 

operatingCdtt/es — Supreme  In- 

;.       '    '  telligehce.  •  p.  290. 

'&\^)^.^^W Concerning  Position  or  Si- 

,ri  v:v.:i  TIUATION — What  it  is,  and 

\\\  y,  -^0  ,\/:^  V  -    '/fow  deduced-^^how  it  exijis  in 

rc^   q  < Beings  inaHim)ate — in  Veget- 

3. H  1 II  ^//  \v.\ .  ^^abiAi^wMaYi^akhfiatP^o^ 

,vivA^V '\.v\u   ^^^^^'greJidri^JVbrksofArt'—At' 

1^ vy  U— v:'  /  ^^titudes-^litu/trations  of  At- 


'\/ 


•/>. ■ 


^^  titttde  '-^jrdni'  Poets  —from 

;:.M\    .rvA'\    '^^:a£Iars^ff(^fU'^  Orators— it*:s 

^'J\^^x\wh  iE^adf^-^%m:e-^Pofition, 

i^e,A(\ViA  among 


jiiu  C  O  N  T  E  N  T  5. 

'.  \     :         ^  amng  the  Elements  of  De* 
.    .     ,  mQcritus^fs  -Irifiafr^e^^^^fidj 

Impprt<mce   in^  the   natural 
.  .    ^      World^r^h  the   intelle^ual. 

P-  315- 
Chap.  XIV.  Concerning  11  Ai^iT ^  or  rather 

THE     BEING     HaBITED— 

^^^' 5  Defcrtption — ifsprin- 
^ipal  Speciei  deduced  and  tl- 
lujlrated^-^ifs  Privation — 
Conclufon  of  the  fecond  or 
middle  Part  of  the  Treatife. 

P-  347- 
Chap.  XV.  Concerning  the  Appendages 

to  the  Univerfal  Genera  or 
jirrangetftents ;  that  is  to  fay 
concerning  Op?osites,Pri^ 
OR,  Subseqjjent,  Toge- 
ther, or  At  QKej,  r<7/r4 
Motion,  ^fi^a/fy  called Poji^ 
PredicamenUr^the  Modes  or 
^pecies^cf^iSfiljthefe  (Motion 
.  CK^ieptedX  .deduced  and  illuf-- 

A-'v.:.-<.,,<\*m^4^  for  the 

theory 


C  O  N  T  E  M  T  3.  yUk 

Theory  of  idotion.     p.  360, 

^h«p.XVI,  Goncirnirtg  M^t  10"^  Physi^ 
^ -  CAt^^Ifi  ^Mrhus  Species  de^ 

duced'tmd  Hluflrated — blend 
\  them/elves   with  each  other^ 

mtdwhy^^C^mtrariety,  Op^ 
•^■.'   ■  ■  pofimn^  Reft-^Motion  Phy- 

^ii/-H^  OkjeSi  of  all  the 
Senfes^'^Common  ObjeSis  of 
Senfation^  how  many — Mo- 
tion, a  thing  notjimple^^  but 
complicated  with  many  other 
things-'-^if  5  Definition  or  De^^ 
i  fcriptton  taken  from  the  Peri-- 

-.:  .  -  •  pat etio^-^the  Accounts  given 
'[•\\  of  it  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato 

•  >' ' '  analogous  to  that  ofAriflotle^ 

-  i    •    *  and  why.  p.  381. 

Chap. XVil. C(?/yrf m/x^  Motion   NoTr 
•v^v  ^  PHYSICAL— ^T/f/f/w^j;7j Me- 

an -II  "TAPHYsiCAL,  and  why  fo 
^^:A!  '  called-^ Spontaneity — fFant 
-\^A\  .,.»  i^Perceptioh^  Confcioufnefs^ 
•^^    ^  '   v.,  .  jfirttiCifationy    Preconception 

Appetite 


xir  CONTENTS, 

''^Appetite  J  Refentment^  Rea-- 
Jon  —  Motion  Fhyficat  and 
MetaphyficaU  how  united^-^ 
Difcord  and  Harmony  of  the 
internal  Principle s^-^Fowers 
vegetative^  animal,  rational 
^-^Immortality — Rest,  it*s 
fever al  «S^^r/Vj— Motion,  to 
what  perceptive  Beings  it  ap* 
pertains  ;  to  what  not^^^nd 
whence  the  Difference,      p. 

406. 

Chap.  XVIII.  Conclufon — Utilities  deduct-- 

hie  from  the  Theory  of  thefe 

Arrangements— ^Recapitula-- 

tion.  p.  45 2. 


JPHIL.OSOPHICAL 

ArrAngem  en  T  S 

addrest  to  the  right 

honourable  thomas  lord 

hyde  chancellor  of  the 

DUTCHV  OF  LANCASTER  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER      I. 

Intro  JuSlion — Scope^  or  end  of  th(  Inquiry 

^^Begins  from  the  Arrangement  of 

Jimpkf  or  Jingle   ^ermi — CharaSier   of 

thefe  Terms — Nature  dnd  Multitude  of 

the  Obje^Sf  which  they  reprefent. 

PHILOSOPHY,  taking  its  name   ch.  L 
from  the  Love  ofWifdom^  and  hav- 
ing for  its  End  the  Inveftigation 
of  Truth,  has  an  equal  regard  both  to 
Practice  and  Speculation,  in  as  much  as 
Truth  of  every  kind  is  fimilar  and  conge^ 
B  nial. 


2  PHILOSOPlJiCAL 

Ch.  I.  niaL  Hence  we  find  that  fbmc  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  ASlors  upon  the  great 
Theatre  of  the  World  have  been  engaged 
at  times  in  Philofophical  Speculation. 
Pericles^  who  governed  Athens^  was  the 
Difciple  of  Anaxagoras ;  Epaminondas 
fpent  his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  School ; 
Alexander  the  Great  had  Arijlotle  for  his 
Preceptor ;  and  Scipio  made  Polybius  his 
Companion  and  Friend.  Why  need  I 
mention  Cicero^  or  .  Cato^  or  Brutus  ? 
The  Orations,  the  Epiftles,  and  the  Phi- 
lofophical Works  of  the  firft,  fliew  him 
fufficiently  converfant  both  in  Aftion  and 
Contemplation.  So  eager  was  Cato  for 
Knowledge,  even  when  furrounded  with 
Bufinefs,  that  he  ufed  to  read  Philofophy 
in  the  Senate  houfe,  while  the  Senate 
was  aflembling :  and  as  for  the  Patriot 
Brutusj  though  his  life  was  a  continual 
Scene  of  the  moft  important  Adion,  he 
found  time  not  only  to  ftudy,  but  %o 
compofe  a  Treatife  upon  Virtue. 

When 


ARRANGEMENTS. 

When  thefe  were  gone,  and  the  word  Ch,  I. 
t)f  times  fucceeded,  Thrafea  Patus,  and 
Hehidius  Pri/cus  were  at  the  fame  period 
both  Senators,  and  Philofophers  ;  and 
appear  to  have  fupported  the  fevereft 
trials  of  Tyrannic  Oppreflion  by  the 
manly  fyftem  of  the  Stoic  Moral  *•  The 
beft  Emperor,  whom  the  Romans^  or  per- 
haps any  Nation,  ever  knew,  Marcus  An'^ 
toninusy  was  involved  during  his  whole 
life  in  bufinefs  of  the  laft  confequence ; 
fometimes  Confpiracies  forming,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  diflipate;  formidable 
Wars  arifing  at  other  times,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  field.  Yet  dur- 
ing none  of  thcfe  periods  did  he  forfake 
Philofophy^  but  ftill  perfifted  in  Medita^ 
tion  -f-,  and  in  committing  his  thoughts  to 


•  Sec  Arr.  Epliiet.  lib,  i.  c.  i.  and  2.  and  the  Notes 
of  my  late  worthy  Friend,  the  learned  Editor,  Upton. 
Sec  alfo  Mrs.  Carter*s  excellent  Tranflation. 

t  See  the  Original,  particularly  in  Gataker^s  Edi- 
tion. See  alfo  the  learned  and  accurate  Tranflation  of 
Jdtric  Cajaubon* 

B  %  writing. 


4  PHILOSOPHICAL 

CH.  I.    writing,    during    moments     gained     by 
T^^wr-^uj*  (health   from   the   hurry  of -courts    drvd 
campaigns. 

II'  we  defcend  to  later  ages,  and  icarch 
cur  own  Country,  we  Ihall  find  Sir 
T/iomas  More,  Sir  Pfiiltp  Sidney,  Sir  WaU 
ter  Raleigh,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Milton,  Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  many  others^  to  have  been 
all  of  them  eminent  in  public  Life,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  confpicuous  for  their 
Speculations  and  Literature.  If  we  look 
abroad,  examples  of  like  charadter  wiU 
occur  in  other  Countries.  Grotius,  the 
Poet,  the  Critic,  the  Philofopher,  and 
the  Divine,  was  employed  by  the  court 
of  Sweden  as  AmbaJJador  to  France  :  and 
De  Witt,  that  acute  but  unfortunate 
Statcfman,  that  Pattern  of  parcimony 
and  political  accomplifliments,  Wias  a6 
able  mathematician,  wrote  upon  the  E/d^* 
ments  of  Curves,  and  applied  his  Alge- 
bra with  accuracy  to  the  Trade  and  Com- 
»erce  cif  his  Country. 


ARRANGEMENT^. 

And  fb  much  in  Defence  of  Philo- 
sophy againft  thofe,  who  may  poflibly 
Undervalue  her,  becaufe  they  have  Juc^ 
ceeded  without  her ;  thofe  I  mean  (and  it 
muft  be  confeft  they  arc  many)  who, 
having  fpent  their  whole  lives  in  what 
Milton  calls  the  bu^  hum  of  Men^  have 
acquired  to  themfelves  Habits  of  amaz- 
ing efficacy,  unaffijied  by  the  helps  of 
Science  and  Eruption.  To  fuch  the  retired 
Student  may  appear  an  aukwar d  Being, 
becaufe  they  want  a  jufl;  ftaodard  to  mea- 
fure  his  merit*  But  let  them  recur  to 
the  bright  examples  before  alledged  ;  let 
^em  remember  that  thefe  were  eminent 
in  their  own  way ;  were  men  of  adion 
and  bufinefs  s  men  of  the  world ;  and 
yet  did  they  not  djfdain  to  cultivate  P/;/- 
lofophy^  nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps 
indebted  to  her  for  the  fplendor  of  their 
a^ive  Charafter. 

This  reafoning  has  a  farther  end.     It 

juftifies  me  in  the  addrefs  of  thefe  Philo^ 

B  3  Jophical 
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^h*.l-  fapfMal  jdrrangements^  as  ypur  LorcUihip 
ba&  been  difiing^uKbed  in  either  cbara<^eiv 
X  mean  in  your  ptibfic  one^  as  well  as  ici; 
yoxxi  prhatf.  Thpfc,  who  know  the  Hif-? . 
tory  of  QMxforfign  tranfadions^  know  $h0 
fcputation  that  ypu  acquired  both  Ip  Po^ 
land  znd  in  Germany*  :  and  thpfe>  whq 
are  honoured  with  your  t^earer  friendOiip^ 
know  that  you  can  Jpectdate  as  wc|I  as^ 
aStf  and  caq  employ  your  peii  both  with 
Elegance  apd  Inftfii^ion. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  uncntcrtaining 
to  your  Lordfhip  to  fee,  in  what  manner 
^e  Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great  ar-? 
ranged  his;  PupiVs  Ideas,  fa  that  they 
ihighfnot  caufe  confufion  for  want  of  ac^ 
furate  difpojition.  It  may  be  thought  alfq 
a  fa£k  worthy  of  your  notice,  that  he  bc^ 

•  The  Treaty  of  ./iTflr/iti;,  negotiated  and  figncdbji 
Lord  Hydey  was  made  in  January^  j  745  ;  that  of 
Drejditt^  made  under  Lord  Hyde*i  Mediation,  was 
Ggned  the  Decmbcr  following.  By  this  Jaft  Treaty, 
^pc  only  thf  Peace  of  Gtrmany  was  reIlored»  but  the 
Aujipan  hffthirlandiy  and  the  King  of  Sardinians  Icr- 
fitories  were  in  confc^ucnce  of  it  preferved. 

came 
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'  aci^uainted  with  this  method  from.  C3u  Ti 
the   ventrable  Pythagoras^  who»  unlefii 
\m  drew  it  from,  remoter  iburces,  to  ua 
uBknowttt  wa9^  perhaps*  himfelf  its  in* 
veotor  and  ordinal  teacher  {a)^  - 

Poets  relate  that  Venus  was  wedded 
%o  Vulcan^  the  Goddefs  of  Beauty  to 
the  God  of  Deformity.  The  Tale,  as 
fome  e:(plain  it,  gives  a  double  reprefen-^ 
tatioQ  of  Art  I  Vulcan  (hewing  us  the 
Frogrejions  of  Art,  and  Venus  the  Cample^ 
tions.    The  Progrejfons^  fuch  as  the  hew- 

(a)  From  Pyihagorar  it  poft  to  hi$  Difciplo^  and 
among  others  to  Arcbytas^^  who  wrote  upoq  the  SuljeA 
in  the  Z>0riV  Diale£l,  the  I)iale&  generally  ufed  by  Z^- 
tbagorasj  and  his  Followers.  This  Treatife  of  jfrcbjttaSf 
is  in  part  ftill  extant,  tho'  but  Uttlf  kpown,  large  Quo- 
tations out  of  it  being  inferted  by  Simpliattt  into  that 
valuable,  but  rare  Book,  his  Commentaries  en  the  Predica" 
menif,  frorii  which  many  of  them  are  transferred  into 
the  Notes  upon  the  different  Chapters  of  this  Work. 

Pabritivs^  in  his  BiUiotheca  Graca^  T.  i.  p.  394,  men- 
tions a  Tra£^  upon  this  Subje£t>  publifhed  at  Vemce 
an.  15719  under  the  name  of  Archytas^  but  he  informs 
us  withal,  that  its  Authenticity  is  doubted,  beoaufe  the 
above-mentioned  Quotations  from  Arcbytas^  made  by 
Simpiiciusy  are  not  to  be  found  there.  This  Traft  I 
have  never  fcen. 
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CSi.I.  ingof  Stope>  the  grinding  of  Coloortt^ 
the  fufion  of  Metals,  thefe  all  of  them 
are  labbriouSf  and  many  times  difguftful  r 
the  Completions^  fuch  as  the  Temple,  the 
Palace,  the  Picture,  the  Statue,  thefe  all 
of  them  are  Beauties,  and  jufily  call  for 
admiration* 

Now  if  Logic  be  one  of  thofe  Arts, 
which  help  to  improve  Human  Reafon, 
it  muft  neceflarily  be  an  Art  of  the  pr(H 
greffhe  Charadler;  an  Art  which,  not 
ending  with  itfelf,  has  a  view  to  fdme- 
thingfarther.  If  then  in  the  following 
Speculations  it  ihould  appear  dry  rather 
than  elegant,  fevere  rather  than  pleafing» 
let  it  plead  by  way  of  defence  that, 
tbo'  its  importance  may  be  great,  it  par- 
takes from  its  very  nature  (which  can- 
not be  changed)  more  of  the  deformed 
Cod,  than  of  the  beautiful  Goddefs. 

The  fubjcdt  commences  in  the  man- 
ner following. 

The 
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The  Vulgar  can  give  reafons  to  %  Ch.  L 
certain  degree  f^JJ,  and  can  examine  after 
a  manner,  the  reafons  given  them  by 
others. — And  what  is  this,  but  natvral 
Logic  ?  If  therefore  thefe  Efforts  of 
theirs  have  an  Effedl,  and  nothing  hap- 
pen without  a  Caufe,  this  EfFedk  muft  of 
neceflity  be  derived  from  certain  Prin- 
ciples. 

The  Queftion  then  is,  WAaf  thefe 
Principles  are ;  for  if  thefe  can  be  once 
inveftigated,  and  then  knowingly  ap- 
plied, we  (hall  be  enabled  to  do  by  Ru/e, 
what  others  do  by  Hazard;  and  in  what 
we  do,  as  much  to  excell  the  uninftruft* 


3icj^cy,  9^  aTToXoyucioii  9^  xttrwyQgiiv  lyx"?*^'^*  '^*" 
fjiiv  5v  TD-oXXwv  01  fMiv  fixij  X.  T.  >.  Omnes  imm  qua* 
dam  tiftus  et  ixquinre  etfitftimn  raticnem^  et  difindtrit  it 
nccufaf  e  aggrediuntur.  At  ex  imperita  quidim  multitudim 
alii  temeriy  &c.  Ariji,  Rhetor,  lib,  i,  cap,  i.  See 
alfo  Vol  the  firft  of  thcfc  Works,  Tr^tift  the  third,  in 
the  Notes,  p.  286. 
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Ch.  I.    ^^  Reafoner,  as  a  difciplined  Boxer  fur- 
pafles  an  untaught  Ruftic. 

Now  in  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  Prin- 
ciples we  are  firft  taught  to  obferve,  that 
every  Science  (as  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
IVfiific,  Aftronomy)  may  be  refolvcd  into 
It's  theorems ;  every  Theorem  into  it's 
Syllogifms ;  every  Sylhgifm  into  it's  Pro^ 
fofitions  5  and  every  Propofition  into  cer- 
Xzinjimple,  or  Jingle  Term^. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fee,  that,  in  order  to  know  Science,  a 
man  muft'  know  firft  what  makes  a 
Theorem  ;  in  order  to  know  Theorems^ 
he  muft  know  firft'  what  makes  a  Syllo- 
giftn- ;  in-  order  to-  know  SyHogifors,  he 
muft  know  firft  what  makes  Propofitions  i 
and  to  acquire  a  general  Knowledge  of 
thefe,  he  muft  firft  know  fimple  or  fingle 
Terms,  fince  it  is  out  of  thefe  that  Pro-i^ 
pofitions  are  all  of  them  compounded. 

And 
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And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  where   Ch.  f. 
thelc  feveral  Refolutions  end,  'tis  hence 
precifely  the  difquifition  is  to  iegin  (e). 

It 


{t)  There  is  an  elegant  Simile,  taken  from  Archi- 
fe£lure,  to  iliuftrate  this  Speculation.  The  Quota- 
tion from  the  original  Author  (JnnMmus)  may  he 
itmnd  in  the  firft  Volume  oi  di^fe  TreatUeSi  p.  27 1« 
to  which  a  I  raiifktion  is  there  fubjoined. 

Jmmcmusy  afteir  he  has  produced  his  Similitude^ 
applies  it  as  follows. 

*A7roJSif£iwc  uVf iV.  'AAA*  STTfiJii  11  diriiu]^if  oruXXoy*^- 

•mfinri^v  ffiroipra>   ri   cfi  (ruAAoj.^iO'/uia;*  tov  ^  «orXuC 

roimf*  Xoyot  [jih  yif  rive;  ci(ri»  at  •v^ar«ff'fK*  tmv  A 
Toivronp  Aoj^v  a^AAo}^il  «r«v  0  <ruXAoyio*|»of •  «r«  a»«u  tS 
yvcivxi  ToeV  Tsr^ora^uu  d^vxrov  fAOiitTv  riv  cuXXoyia"* 
/Aov*  sjt  ya^  rjruy  rvyxtirai*  aAA*  bJi  rnv  zs-^oTao-iVy 
a»cu  Twv  ovofAolrua  1^  ruy  ^nf/^iriM^  i^  uv  vvyifniKi  zroig 
Xefi^.  ri  Jf  iyif^otrot^  9^  fnfJttalx  aMP>  tmim  airA«!|» 
^6;v»y*  fjcftfov  ^0E^  THToni  (puvn  in  O'Ti/xavrucrf.  A^r 
|Ey  VfOTtgoy  ws^\   rm    ocvXuy  (puvuy   slTrtTuM      ^EyrotZ^» 
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Ch.  I.    It  muft  begin,  where  they  end,  that  is 
to  fay,  from  fimple  Terms ;  bccaufe,  if 

it 


af;ij*i.  JTfOTffov  yx^  i^xXiyiroLi  w£fl  rZv  atrXm  (p«- 
wv  fv  T»Tg  Karufof^aK.  Elfl*  iru  •crffl  ovo|xaTW,  9^- 
fYijxarftjv,  9^  T7^0Tfl(0'cc(};,  iv  to)  Ts-f^i  'E^fAifivilag*  iiros 
vf^i  Ts  a9rXw;  (TvAAof^o'/tAS,  Iv  roZ;  27^ ot/^ok  'AvaXv 
rixoK*  uV  Utu  TSTigi  UTTofilj^icog^  |y  tok  UTc^oiC  'Avflc- 
XvTixoK*  'Eyraufia  kv  to  t/A^  t?j  xrf ajc«tf^,  otrsp  ?► 

af X**^  T?5  ^fwf /ac >/«^  /Awj  <a^  /A^  Philofopher  does  : 

being  willing  to  form  a  J^emonjiration^  he  fays  to  himfelf 
J  am  willing  to  ffeak  concerning  Demonflration.  But^  in 
as  much  as  Demonjiration  is  a  Scientific  Syllogifm,  it  is  im^ 
pojjible  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  it^  without  fir  ft  faying 
what  is  a  Syllogifm ;  nor  can  we  learn  what  is  fimply  a 
Syllogifmy  without  having  firjl  learnt  what  is  a  Propofi' 
iion ;  for  Propojhions  are  certain  Sentences ;  and  h  is  a 
Colle£iion  of  fuch  Sentences  that  forms  a  Syllogifm  :  fr 
that  without  knowing  Propofitions,  it  is  impofftble  f$  learn 
what  is  a  Syllogifm^  becaufe  it  is  out  of  theje  that  a  SylU^ 
gifm  is  compounded.  Farther  than  tbis^  it  is  impofftble  /# 
^no%v  a  Propofition^  without  knowing  Nouns  and  Verbsy 
4Ut  of  which  is  compofed  every  Species  of  Sentence  ;  or  to 
know  Nouns  and  Ferbs  without  knowing  Sounds  articulate^ 
•r  fimple  Jf^ords^  in  as  much  as  each  of  thefe  is  a  Sound 
articulate^  having  a  Meaning.  It  is  neceffary  therefore  in 
the  firfl  place  io  fay  fomething  concerning  fimple  Words. 

Here  then  ends  the  Theory^  and  it  is  thiSf  which  becomes 
the  Beginning  of  the  PraSIice^  (that  is,  from  this  Jaft 
pari  the  Theory  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.) 

Firjl 
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it  were  to  begin  fooner,  it  would  begin    Ch.  I. 
in  the  middle;  and  becaufe  if  the  Refo^ 
lutlons  did  not    flop  fomewhere»  there 
could  be  no  beginning  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  Subjed,  whence  the 
Difquifition  is  to  begin  (I  mean  the  Con-- 
templation  of  Simple  Terms)  'tis  obvious  it 
muft  be  widely  different  from  the  feve- 
ral  Subjcdls  that  precede  it-  The  pre- 
ceding Subjeds^  fuch  as  Theorems,  Syl- 
logifms^  Proportions^  may  all  of  them 


Firft  tberefon  (with  a  view  to  the  pradtical  Part)  hi 
ajferU  concermngJimpUarticulati  Sounds  in  ^/i Predica- 
ments la/tirthaij  conarning  Nouns  andVerbSy  andPropo^ 
fatMSfinbisTriatifeconcerninglsTEKPKETATlos :  then^ 
c»nceming  Sjlkgifm^fmplyjocaUed^  inhts  first  Analy- 
tics :  and  finally  y  conarning  Dnrnnfiration^  in  his  LAT- 
TER Analytics.  And  here  is  the  End  of  the  PraSlia^ 
whUb  End  (as  we  have  fliewn  above)  was  the  Beginning 
•f  the  Theory.     Ammon.  in  Pradic.  p.  i6.  ed.  8vo. 

We  have  made  this  large  Extra£fc  from  Ammonius^ 
not  only  as  it  fully  explains  the  Subje£t  of  this  Trea- 
tife,  but  as  it  gives  a  concife,  and  yet  an  elegant  View 
of  that  celebrated  Work  of  Anjlotle^  his  ORGANONy 
and  of  that  juft  and  accurate  Order  in  which  its  fcveral 
Parts  fiand  arranged* 

be 
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Ch.  I.  ^^  refolvedt  becaufc  they  are  all  of  them 
compound:  But  T^trms  cannot  be  refohed^ 
bccaufe  they  ztt  Jimple  or  Jingle.  The 
mod  we  can  do,  as  their  Multitude  is 
large,  is  to  feek  after  fome  Method,  by 
which  they  may  be  claffed  or  arranged  i 
and  if  different  Methods  of  Arrange^ 
ment  occur,  then  to  adopt  out  of  the  fe-* 
vcral  that,  which  appears  to  be  tht  befi^ 

It  being  therefore  adjuftcd,  from  what 
SubjeSt  we  arc  to  begin  (namely,  from 

Jlmple  or  Jingle  TermsJ  and  after  what 
Manner  we  are  to  begin  (namely,  by 
clajjlng  or  arranging  them)  a  farther  Quef* 
tion  occurs  before  we  proceed,  and  that 
is,    TFIiat  Is  It,  that  theft  Therms  reprt^ 

fentf 

There  fcem  but  three  Clafles  poflible> 
and  thefe  three  are  either  Words— or 
Ideas— or  Things,  that  is  to  fay,  Indl^ 
vlduals. 

Now 
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Now  they  cannot  rcprefcnt  merely  Ch.  I. 
Words^  for  then  the  Trcatifc  would  be 
Grammatical— nox  yet  merely  Ideas^  for 
then  the  Treatife  would  be  Metaphyficat 
— oor  yet  merely  Takings  or  Individuals^ 
for  then  the  Treatife  would  be  Phyfical. 

How  then  fhall  we  decide  ? — Shall  we 
deny  that  Jimple  Therms  reprefent  any  one 
of  thefe  ?  Or  /hall  we  rather  aiTume 
the  contrary,  and  fay  they  reprefent  them 
^//?— If  fo,  and  this  be,  as  it  will  ap- 
pear, the  more  plaufible  Hypothcfis,  we 
may  affirm  oi  Jimple  Terms  (the  Subjedl 
of  this  Inquiry)  that  they  are  Words 
reprefenting  Things,  through  the  Medium 
of  our  Ideas  (fj. 

That 


(f)  AmmoniuSf  in  his  excellent  Commentary  upou 
thefe  Predicaments  of  Arift$tle,  informs  us  there  were 
different  Sentiments  of  diSerent  Philofophers  as  to 
the  Subjeft,  concerning  which  thefe  PreduamerUs 
vrctc  converfant.  Some,  as  JUx^tnder  of  Afhrodijium^ 
co22fiaed  them  wholly  to  Words:  otherSj  as  Eufla' 

thius. 
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Ch.  I*  That  this  in  fadk  is  their  Charadleo 
may  appear  from  the  many  Logical^  M?- 
taphyfical^  and  Fhyjical  Theorems,  and 
to  thefe  (as  Man  is  a  Part  of  Nature) 
we  may  add  alfo  Ethical  Speculations^ 
which  are  occafionally  interfperfed  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Inquiry  (g). 

But 


ihiusy  wholly  to  Things :  a  third  fet,  of  which  was  Por-^ 
fhyryy  wholly  to  our  Thoughts  or  Ideas.  Jmmenius  ap- 
pCTLTS  to  have  fuppo(fcd  that  they  all  ■  erred,  and  that, 
not  fo  much  in  the  refpeftive  SubjeGs  they  adopted^ 
as  in  the  reftri£Hpn  or  limitation  to  one  Subject  onfy. 
For  this  reafon  he  immediately  fubjoins— ^- 

Oi  Ji  pcx^ib/n^oir  X&yoUe^^  Sp  ii^  In  ^  *lotfJk6xi^Q*f 

ifi\f  0  cTKo^ro;  tZv   xamfo^icov   Tartfi   CpcovSv   (rnfAAivwrw 

vr^xyfAOtla^    ii»    /{*««•«»    MtijiA«Tc»ji»-= But  thofe^  who 

/peak  more  accurately^  of  which  number  lamblichus  is  one^ 
Jay  that  Arijiotle  difcounf  s  not  upon  Ideas  aloney  nor  upon 
ff^ords  ajoney  nor  upon  Things  alone  ;  but  that  the  ScoP£ 
^rEND  of  his  Categories^  isj  concerning  WbRD^, 
SIGNIFYING  Things,  thro'  the  Medium  of 
OUR  Thoughts  OR  Ideas.  Ammon.  in  Preedicfimi 
p.  14.  6.  ed.  8vo. 

fg)  Thus  ^Boethius Hac  quoque  nobis  ie  dectih 

Pradicameniis  infpeSiio^  it  in  Phyfca  Jrijlotelis  DoSfrtnA^ 

it 
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^VT  «o  t^MJrn  to  our  fubjefl:^   the   Cb^  L 
Cmtemplation  of  Simple  Terms. 

'  At  they  appear  to  be  Woris^  md  n6t 
imlj  Wordsi  but  Words  which  rcpre^* 
feot  Things  through-  the  medium  t>f  ouf 
Ideas^  it  may  not  be  improper,  to  ob-^ 
ferve  foraechiDg  upon  the  feveral  Obje^a 


ft  m  Mtrt£s  Plnbfiphia  Cogntthm  pemtilis  iji  \   quU 
^.  11%.  EMS^foLBqfil. 


im  fpeaks  to  the  lame  purpofe  in  fnlki'  and 
more  {cneral  terms^— -^'Ori  Jt  xf^^^l^^  i^  ^^  P^"* 
Am»  $!i  ri  TO  BtyfiHikiv  (piXov-opioif  l^^(&*i  ^  f^ 
mfmMMVii^  kt  tSp  v^ii^jMfNiMr  Hxw^  tlxtf  i^  nit 

ymtmi^  1^  tri  xoTff^i  rJv  xoi»mirtt»  JiAXa/MCAVfi>  iif 

Ik  r«  Sira  varr«  Jiatgirrai ^f  tbe  Book  is  u/ifut 

§tth  t§  ^fficmU^vi  P4art  •fPbibfopby^  mi  thiProai- 
ctf^  ii  nndatt  from  what  has  bam  ftid^  if  ii  be  iru^ 
itth  t&il  Dtmnftration^  as  ft«  have  Jhexvn^  cannot  bi 
kmmm  iSntbwtJimfUtVtrds^  arsd that  the  Book  also 

TmiAtt  CONCEaMING  tHOS£  COMMON  CHARAC- 
TBEt  Oa  AtTRIBUTESf  INTO  WHICH  ALL  BeiNGS 

Aaa  pimtLD.    Atnmm.  in  Prmi.  p.  16.    ESt.  Vi^ 

t$A*      oVO* 

C  thus 
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Ch.  I.  thus  rcprefcnted,  and  that  with  rcfpcd 
both  to  their  Nafure^  and  to  their  Mul* 
titude. 

As  to  their  Nature  (without  being  too 
philofophically  minute),  'tis  enough  to 
obfervc,  that  fome  of  them  zx^  fenfibh 
Objedls,  and  fome  of  them  are  intelK-^ 
giile—'thzt  the  fenfible  are  perceived  by 
our  feveral  Senfes,  and  make  up  the 
Tribe  of  external  Individuals'-^ihzt  the 
intelligible  are  more  immediately  our  own, 
and  arife  within  us,  when  the  Mind,  by 
marking  what  is  common  to  many  Individ 
dualsy  forms  to  itfclf  a  Species  i  or^  when 
by  marking  what  is  common  to  many  Spe- 
cies, it  forms  to  itfclf  a  Genus^ 

Nor  are  thefe  mental  Produdions  the 
mere  efforts  of  Art,  the  ingenious  in^ 
ventions  of  Human  Sagacity,  but,  un-» 
der  the  original  guidance  of  pure  Na* 
ture,  even  Children,  in  their  early  days 
fpontaneoujly  fajhion  them,    and  fponta^ 

neoujly 
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vccur^   faying  of  this  Individual   'tif^ra. 
Horie  ;   of  another,  'tis  a  Dog  ;   of  a 


^i-v 


.  If  Irom  the  Nature  of  thefi?  Q Wefts, 
\M(iiich  we  have  now  fuppoled  to  l>e»  loire 
tfaor  fen&ble  or  intelligible;)  ^w^-jpa&jtof 
their  ^  iMuItitude^   we  (hfill  .£  nd  n  iJB^  G^r^ 
ncjra  to  j>e  fewer  than  the  Species,  «ad 
that  frpni    this   "plain   rcafqa,  ;;ljie;ca.uf$, 
^i2»yj  Species  ajq  included  >yilhia  ^«^ 
Gengs,     \Ve  ihall  ^nd  alfp  tjij?  ^pecip/^ 
to  be  fewer  than  the  In(}iyi4H^J^  ?^n4 
thij^  bj^^^arity  of  jeafon,  .  J>eew?|br;>4fw;^: 
Individuals  are  included  wit^fg^^^^iSpig^s 
cies*     But  as  for  Individuals  themfelves, 

Mill  ?tirj'iP-'?iK'r.'*'  ^'.^f^o*^^  lii-jfi?  i?u»  fla/i,.^ 
-4IA;  iSwltHb'vW^,  B.  m:  <?'  i^^.>wfiir^■ftle  fiibci- 

Sec  ailio  tti  *£io[«  j^  yjf,  pr  Jut  rp^u^^n  of  ^f^^Ph^U 
vHipitb^lsiilijea  €^  kP^raiia  S>rtri4  nr^tre^t<^f  ia  ' 
aj^f^cau>u^  aad  eafy  B^thod.  Tius  Tno^imCaaUy 

C  2  thefc 
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Ch.  I.    thcfe  we  fliall  find  to  be  truly  infinite ; 


^^W     td 


and  not  only  infinite,  but  changing  every 
moment,  as  the  old  are  inceffantly  pe- 
ri(hing,  the  new  inceffantly  arifing. 

Yet  'tis  thefe  that  compofe  that  Uni- 
verfey  in  which  we  exift ;  and  without 
knowing  fomething  of  thefe^  we  may  be 
confidered  as  living,  like  the  Cimme^ 
rianSf  in  Homer , 

Covered  with  miji  and  chud. 

If,  therefore,  all  Science  be  fomething 
definite  znAJieady  (for  without  this  cha- 
radtcr  it  would  not  merit  the  name), 
how  can  it  poffibly  bear  relation  to  fuch 
a  Multitude  as  this,  a  multitude  in  cha- 
radter  fo  truly  contrary  to  it's  own,  a 
multitude  every  where  fleeting^  every 
where  infinite  and  league  ?     How  indeed 

■^  QhvtF.  A.    15. 

fhould 
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fliould   the  fleeting  be  known  fleadtly ;    Ch.  I. 
or  how  (hould  the  ijague  and  infinite  (/) 
be  known  definitely  ? 


(i)  Infinitorum  nulla  cognitio  est  5  infi-^ 
nita  Tiomque  animo  comprehendi  nequeunt ;  quod  autem  ra* 
tiane  mentis  circumdari  non  fotefty  nuWius  Scuntia  fine 
eoncluditur  :  quare  infinitorum  Scientia  nulla 
EST.     Boeth,  in  Prad.  p.  113.   Edit.  Baf. 

Such  was  the  doftrine  of  BoethiuSy  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  pra£lice  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived» 
united  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic  Philofophies. 
But  Ariflotle  himfelf  taught  the  fame  dodrine  many 
centuries  before. 

Ei  Si  TO  fxh  iTTti^ofj  ri  a^fi^ov,  ocyvufov^  to  fjt.h 
Kara  to^  tirAjjS©^  >?   |Lt£j^i9@^  aTriijov,   etyvtofoy  uoirov 

Tl*     TO     Si    KOLT    itS^    aTTflfOV,     UymfOy  WOiGV  Ti*     Twy 

J'  a^yZn  imipQ^y  wtav  x)  xara  zsrA^Ol^  x)  xar'  f »^^, 
oduvaroy  cidcvai  ra  ex  TS^rtfv.  an^  yetg  unvai  ro  0*0 vvc* 
rov  uiroXa/EACd^yoj(xcv,  crav  tlSuiAty  ex  Tiywv  x^  vo<ru¥ 
iftv.  Ariji.  Phyf.  I.  1.  p.  .  Edit.  SylL  If  therefore 
Infinite,  conjidered  as  infinite^  be  unknowable, 
then  that  which  is  infinite  in  Multitude  or  Magnitude  is 
uninofvable  as  to  Qv^AiiT IT Yy  and  tlxit  which  is  infi^ 
nite  in  Form  is  unknowable  as  to  QuALli  y.  But  the 
Principles  being  infinite  both  in  Multitude  and  in  ^a- 
lity^  ^tis  impcjjible  to  knozu  the  Beings  derived  cut  of  them* 
For  then  Uis  we  conceive  that  "WE  KNOW  ANY  Being 
COMPOSITE,  when  we  know  out  of  what  Things^ 
emd  HOW  many  Things  it  is  compounded. 


C  3  As 
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Ch.  I.  As  this  can  hardly  be  fuppofcd,  'tis 
for  this  reafon  that  Logic,  which  is 
juftly  called  the  Organ  {k),  or  In* 
STRUMENT  of  the  Sciences^  has  for  it's 
Jirfi  Employment  to  reduce  Injhtitude  5 
and  this  it  does  by  ejlablijhing  certain  de^ 
Jinitive  Akra^gemeuts,  or  Classes,  to 


(i)  The  Stoics  held  Logic  to  be  a  Part  of  Philofo- 
phy  ;  the  Piripaietics  held  it  no  more  than  an  Or^ 
CAN,  or  Instrument  ;  Plato  held  it  to  be  both,  as 
vrell  a  Part  as  an  Organ.  His  Reafoning,  according 
to  Ammonius  was,  as  follows.  KoAoiict^  yd^  ^fio'iv  o 
JtftiC  Jilrof,  0  iMv  fX£Tfw>,  0  ft  jiAcr^y/A^v^,  o^  S 
jMV  lAiT^uv  b^yxviy  is^  riii  fAtrfictaq^  i  i\  fJurfifAi* 
v^  |W'ff(^  T«  oA»  uyp»'  (aa-aCroii  ^  i  Aofixij  £u\i 
fAiv  Tuv  -u^oocyfAoinav  arocj  opy&vov  In  rvq  (piAoo'otpiaf, 
cvfjt.QiQa^Cfxivri  S\  roTf  cr^a^jtAOMrt,  fAig^  Ifi  rig  ^i- 
>^o(ropUg*  Js  the  ^arty  fays  he,  is  pwofold^  one  that 
which  meafureSj  the  other  that  which  is  meafured  ;  and  as 
ihaty  which  meafuresj  is  the  Organ  of  Menfuration\ 
ihaty  which  is  meafured^  the  Part  of  fome  whole  or  intin 
fiuid:  in  like  Manner  alfi  Logic ^  when  taken  apart  from 
things  J  is  an  Organ  of  Philofophy  j  when  connected  with 
thenij  is  a  Part  of  Philofophy, 

Thus  Ammonius  on  the  Categories^  p.  8.  where  wc 
may  find  alfo  the  reafonings  both  of  the  Stoics  an4 
cbc  PeripatetUs, 
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fome  of  which  al/  Particulars  may  be  re^  Ch.  L 

/erred,  however  numerous,  however  di-  •— v-a» 
verfified,  the  pa£k,  the  prefent,   the  fu^ 
ture,  all  alike. 

And  thus  we  retura  to  Claffing  ai^d 
Arranging,  the  Proccfe  already  fug- 
£e{ted  to  be  the  proper  one. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there 
are  more  Methods  of  Arrangement  than 
^ne;  and,  if  more,  then,  from  among 
chem,  which  method  wet)ught  to  prefer. 

But  this  will  be  the  Subjed  of  thf 
following  Chapter. 


C  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     11. 

j4  Method  of  Arrangement  pr^pofed — ra^ 
jeSied^  and  why — another  Method  pro- 
pojed — adopted^  and  why^— General  Rer 
marks — Plan  of  the  Whole. 

Ch   IT    /^^^^  Method  ol   iirrangemcnt  is  as 
V^  follows. 


The  Multitude  of  Ideas  treafured  up 
in  the  human  Mind,  and  vvluch,  l>ear- 
ing  reference  to  "Things,  are  exprelfed  by 
Words,  may  be  arranged  and  circum- 
fcribed  under  the  following  charaders. 
They  all  denote  either  Substance  or 
Attribute — and  Subjlance-  and  Attriz 
bute  may  be  each  of  them  modified  un- 
jder  the  different  characters  of  Univer- 
sal and  Particular,  as  beft  befits  the 
furpofes  of  Rcafoning  and  Science. 
Thus  Man  is  an  univerfal  Subjlance  *,  Alex^ 

ander^ 
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finder y  a  particular  One :  Falour,  an  uni-  Ch.  11. 
fuerfal  Attribute ;  the  Valour  of  Alexan-  ^-^^^^^ 
^,  a  particular  One. 

And  hence  there  arifes  a  qoadruple 
Arrangement  op  Terms  ;  an  Ar- 
rangement of  them  into  Substance 
UNIVERSAL,  and  Substance  parti- 
cular ;  into  Attribute  universal,' 
and  Attribute  particular,  to  fome 
one  of  which  four  not  only  our  Words 
and  our  Ideas^  but  the  innumerable  x 
Tribe  of  Individuals  may  all  of  them  be 
reduced  {a). 

A   LARGE 


{a)  This  method  may  be  found  in  the  beginning 
of  Jrijioile's  Predicaments^  before  he  comes  to  the  ac- 
tual enumeration  of  tjic  PredUamehti  themfelyes. 

See  Arijioi.  Pradic.  p.  23.  Edit.  Sylb.  Tm  tvluy  ri 
fMV  XJt6   V7rox.nyt.i]fti  x.  t.  X. 

The  Slagiriti^  in  giving  this  quadruple  Arrangement, 
explains  himfelf  not  by  Names^  but  by  Defcriptionu 

Sub/lame    univerjal  he  defcribes,    as  foJlows- naff 

pTroxnfJi.iV)t  Tivcg  >^iyira^j  cv  vttoxci/mIvw  ^*  iify{  ffi— 
/tttribute  particular,  h  vTroKtifAiv^  [Aiv  in,   x«9'  Ciro- 

XttfAiVH 
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Cb.  IL  A  LARGE  Redi^iqn  this,  y^t  a  Rc-- 
dudlion  which  may  po^bly  lead  us  into 
another  Extreme,  by  rendering  that 
Multitude,  which  we  would  confine,  too 
limited,  too  abridged.  Suppofe,  therefore, 
W9  were  to  inquire  whether  this  Reduc- 
tion might  not  be  enlarged^  and  a  fc- 
cond  and  mare  perfeSl  Method  than  tfa« 
UQ.  be  eftablilhpd. 

The  World,  as  wc  fee,  is  filled  with 
various  Substances.  Each  of  thefe 
poflcfles  it's  proper  Attributes^  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  encompaifed  with  certain 


fC{ij(A£vy  Js  iivil^  'Kiyira.i'-^AUrtltite  generaly  xa9'  wr»- 
xufAiPM  rt  Xiyiraif  9^  ev  uiroxii/(ACv»  inv — Suhftanat 
particular,  in  Iv  U7oxciji4evw  Iriy,  in  x»V  iironLti^vn 
TWO?  Xf^rrai. 

Thx)fe,  who  would  fee  an  explanation  of  thofc  fe- 
deral Diferiptions,  and  why  ArifiotU  prefers  them  to 
their  peculiar  Name$y  may  confult  his  Greek  Com* 
mcntator,  Jmmmus,  and  his  Latin  one,  BoetUus^ 
who  arc  both  of  them  copious  and  accurate  upon  the 
fubjea 

Circum* 
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<!!,irctmfiantials.     Not  to  fpcak  of  tntiUU 
giUe  Subftances  (which  belong  rather  to 
Metaphyjics\  natural  Subftances  appear 
all  to  be  extended  \  nor  that  fitnply,  but 
under  a  certain  external  Figure^  and  in--^ 
ternal  'Organization.     A   Lion   and    an 
Oak  agree^  as   they  arc   both  extended  i 
yet  have  they  each  a  Figure,  and  Orga- 
nization peculiar.     A  living  Lion  and  a 
krazen  Lion  may  have  tht  fame  external 
Figure,  but  within  there  is  a  wide  Dif^ 
Jerence  from  the  pojfejjion  of  Organization 
x>n  one  fide,  and  the  want  of  it  on  the 
other.    If  then  we  call  the  Attribute  of 
'^tenjion   Quantity,    that  of  Figure 
and  Organization  Quality,  we  may  fet 
down  thefe  two  (I  mean  ^antity  and 
Sluality)  as  the  two  great  ejfential  Attri* 
butes  belonging  to  every  Subftance,  whe- 
ther natural  or  artificial. 

Again,  every  Suhjlanee^   whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  either  from  Will  or 
from  Appetitff  or,  where  thefe  are  want- 
ing. 
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Glj.  IL  ing,  from  fuch  lower  Caufes  as  it's  Ft- 
*''^^*^  gure  or  mere  ^antityy  has  (in  an  en- 
larged ufc  of  the  Words)  a  Power  to 
a£i.  Thus  'tis  through  Will^  that  Men 
ftudy  j  through  Appetite,  that  Brutes  eat ; 
through  its  Figure,  that  the  Clock  goes  ; 
and  through  its  ^entity,  that  the  Stone 
defcends.  Nor  are  they  only  thus  capa- 
ble of  aSiing,  but  alfo  of  being  atled 
upon,  and  that  too  each  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  its  refpedlive  Charafter.  The 
Mind  is  aded  upon  by  Truth,  the  Ap- 
petite by  Pleafure,  the  Clock  by  a  Spring, 
;ind  the  Stone  by  Gravitation.  Thus 
then,  befides  ^antity  and  ^ality,  we 
have  found  two  other  Attributes,  com- 
mon to  all  Subjlances,  and  thefe  are  Ac- 
tion and  Passion. 

Again,  it  often  happens  when  Sub- 
fiances  are  not  prefent  to  us,  that  we  are 
defirous  to  know,  when  and  where  they 
fBxifted.  When,  we  afk,  lived  Homer  f 
Where,  we  aik,  flood  the  antient  Mem- 
phis? 
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phis  ?— In  the  anfwer  to  thefe  Qucftions  Ch.  IL 
we  learn  the  Time  and  Placey  which  r/r-  ^""^^ 
cumfcribed  the  exiftcnce  of  thefe  Beings. 
Now  as  all  fenfiblc  Subftances  are  cir- 
cumfcribed  after  thefe  manners,  hence 
we  may  confider  the  When,  and  the 
Where,  as  two  Circumjiantials^  that  in- 
feparably  attend  them.  And  thus  have 
We  added  two  more  Attributes  to  the 
number  already  eftablifhed. 

Farther  ftill,  in  contemplating ie;^^r^ 
things  exift,  we  are  often  led  to  confider 
their  Fofition^  and  that  more  efpecially 
in  living  Subftances  pofleffing  the  Power 
of  Self-Motion.  There  is  a  manifeft 
difference  between  reclining  and  fitting  % 
httwtzn  fitting  and  jianding ;  and  there 
are  other  Circumftances  of  Pqji/ion,  which 
extend  to  all  Subftances  whatever.  And 
thus  muft  Position  or  Situation  be 
fubjoined  as  another  different  Attri- 
bute. 

Add 
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Ch.  IL  Add  to  this,  wben  Suift^ncts  an  fum 
'^""^'"^  perinduced  upon  Sukfiances^  we  coniider 
them  under  the  charatSer  of  Chathing  or 
Habit.  Thus  lA  the  &ddi  fenfe  of  the 
word,  the  Glove,  covering  our  hand, 
the  Shoe  our  foot,  the  Coat  our  Body, 
are  fo  many  Species  of  Habit.  By  « 
more  dijiant  Analogy  the  Corn  may  be 
'faid  to  cloath  the  fields,  the  Woods  to 
cloath  the  Mountains  3  and  by  an  Ana* 
logy  dill  more  remote  than  that,  the 
Sciences  and  Virtues  to  be  Haiits,  that 
chath  the  Mind. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  variety  of  cih-exift^ 
ing  Subflances  and  Attributes,  there  are 
many  iiohofe  very  Exijlence  infers  the  £a:- 
ijence  of  fome  other.  Thus  in  Subjiances^ 
the  Exiftcnce  of  Son  infers  that  of  Fa^ 
ther  ;  of  Servant t  that  of  Majler :  in 
Sluantity^  the  Exiftence  of  greater  in- 
fers that  of  lefs ;  in  Pofition^  above  infers 
below  I  and  in  the  time  When^  fubfequent 

has 
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jbas  a  ncGcflary  rcfpefl:   to  prior.     ^Tis  Qh.  II» 
when  we  view  things  in  thefc  mutual  De-- 
pemdencteSf  in  thefc  reciprocal  Inferences, 
that  wc  difcover  another  Attribute^  the 
Attribute  of  Relation. 

Akd  thtis  inftead  of  conSniiig  oqf- 
fclves  to  the  (impie  Divifion  of  Sub^ 
STANCE  and  Attribute,  wc  have  di- 
viditd  Attribute  itfcif  into  nine  di- 
ftintS:  forts  ;  fome  of  which  we  have 
confidered  as  effential,  others  as  circum^ 
JlantiaU  and  thus  made  upon  the  whole 
(by  Jetting  Subjiance  at  their  Head  J  ten 
comprehensive  and  universal  Qe- 
NER  A,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek 
name^  Categorics  ;  with  reference  to 
their  i^//«  name.  Predicaments;  and 
ftyled  in  the  Title  of  this  Work,  Philo- 
sophical Arrangements  {b).     When 

cnume- 


(b)  The  Antientsgave  to  thcfe  Arrangements 
4fFerent  Names,  and  made  alfo  the  Number  of  them 
diffierent.    Some,  as  Jrchyias^  called   them  xaO^m 


-.•«»    H  bnr.  C^X^ 

Affi/,  Univ&fal  Dinomtnattom  j  others,  as  ^hiiliaiU. 
tOftfttentai^   iXl^^M#rt    dtherer,  as  ^fr-Z/fefi^/'^AaVA* 

j^iUiaft^  Pradicaments-f  yp^,7'^^^^^^^J9ff^jf*^\ff^/lxMlt7 
niraitir  cQmprihenJme  Gemral  ra  zj^urot  yam^  thgiii" 
mrf'€eiltt£i  ' Thet'diflTftred  al(b^ as  'ttil' theti4^ifa!A^? 
Some  xr^'^^t.iktmtwo^Suffji^lf^A  4i^n/j)Qr^ (yvbkttl 
is  the  fame)  Subjiance  and  Attribute  \  others  made 
them  threey  dividing  Accidents  into  the  inberet$^jsM 
citiiP$lfliimiol  i  4ii  Stares  held  them  to  be  four/ xnr^' 

SuhjeSfSy  things  itjiin^uijhed  by  polities y  4[ftinj^uifl}^dJ^^ 
beih^  'peiitdaHy  cifchmflamed  within  themjielvesy  diftin" 
gtfifi>ek^yion§jo.ivith  referenct  to  fimgthing  elfil^F^" 
faid-lhey  xiticfive^  ifflx^  rauToTn?,  f rfjomr,  'xiir;(fvr 
^.f4^iS>  '^Suhftitncti  Identiiyy  Divirfity;  Motkri^'^KiJfY' 
o|berAtfng4e^j^tw;  lafljy,  x\\c  Bytkigoreans  zridr'Peri^ 
pq^tijUt  Ittiirt^ained  the  Number  ufually  adbptfcd,4WiV 
is_to  fey,  tbofoi^ib  ^«^ch  nftAc  the  Stfbj^ft  drtWf ' 
T^tife.  :•  ,;  -."^i     .       '      ..■       •  •  ';•»•  «^^^ 

See  Ar!/iot!  Pradlc.  p.  24,  ^^  Me:apb]f^ffj()^fi^Q^^ 

104,  &c.  Edit.  Sylburg.    ^Intil.  I  iii.  c,  6.     Ammon^ 
in  P/adiwftL  p-  i6, 17,  -^c.     Edit.  Vetiet.  8vt>.*  i^^^. 
Sknpfix.Jn  Pradmam..  p.  J^-   V.^Jiiit.  Bafih'^Foff'* 
l«.^,-.-     ,...-;  .      '  ■     •        '   '    -  ^    '*« 

rA*^tfnAi  by  fignifying:  7W;^i,  fhrcnigh*  tKe*W^^ 
diiu»o£oii«'/Wf<fir^3*t?c»Mia'-kb  ii^i:'/?;'*SAffaffftc" 

•  iM.nM  <^  Mate* 
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Q0ALXTy,QuAMTITY,RELATIOI#,  Ac-  Ch.  VL 

TioN,  Pa88ion^  When,  Where,  Posi- 
Tio«i  and  Habit. 

.  As  each  of  tbefe  ten  Predicaments  has 
it's  fttbordiDate  diftin^ioos,  the  Bafis  of 
oar  Koowlege  will  be  now  fo  amply 
wiJeneJ,  that  we  Ihall  find  Space  fuffi>- 
cieot^  on  which  to  build,  be  our  Plao 
diterfifiedf  and  eztenfive,  as  it  may« 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter 
without  obferving;  that  the  doctrine  of 
thefo  Categories,  thefe  Predica- 
ments,  tbefe  Primary  Genera,   or 

MateriaU  of  crery  Propofition»  the  prelent  Work  may 
be  called  Logical.  But  as  the  Speculations  eitend  to 
PijficSi  to  EiUay  and  even  to  the  Fir/l  Philrfpphj^ 
tbey  become  for  that  reaibQ  fomethingnMr^  tlnm  Logi* 
mf^  M^d  have  been  called,  with  a  view  to  this  theif 
£9mtfrtbenfivi  Chara£ler,  not  Logical^  but  Philoso* 
FMrcAi  Arrangements* 

(c)  T«?y  xara  ^fiiftSxy  ^fiTrXoxiy  XthfAnuv,  ?xa* 
^•p  ar#i  icUw  r«^Muirfi,  i  voo-oy^  n  w»if v,  S  vgi^  rt^  | 

Jri/Ui.  Pfai.  p.  24.  Edit.  Sylb.  The  paflage  needs 
J16  Other  tranflatioD,  than  what  appears  in  the  i'ext* 

D  Phjlo- 
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Ch.  IL  Philosophical  ArrangbmbntSi  is  g 
valuable,  a  copious,  and  a  fubliine  T!he^ 
cry  I  a  Theory^  which,  when  well  under-* 
flood,  leads  by  Analogy  from  things  fen^ 
fible  to  things  intelligible  \  fVom  Effe&  to 
Ciaufe  \  from  that  which  is  faffhe^  un^ 
intelligent^  ^XiAfubordinate^  to  that  which 
is  aBive^  intelligent ^  ^ndfupreme}  z^he* 
HTf,  which  prepares  us  not  only  to  ftudy 
every  thing  elfe  with  advantage,  .but 
makes  us  knowing  withal  in  one  reipe£t, 
where  particular  ftudies  are  fure  to  fail  i 
knowing  in  the  relative  value  of  things, 
when  compared  one  to  another ;  and  mo-* 
deft,  of  courfe,  in  the  eftimate  of  our 
own  accomplifliments  ^. 

This  is  in  fa6l  the  necejary  conie-^ 
quence  of  being  (hewn  t$  what  Portion 
tf  Being  every  Art  or  Science  belongs^  and 
how  limited  that  Portion^  when  compared 
to  what  remains.    The  want  of  this  ge* 

•  See  the  hft  Chapter  of  tbis  Treatifei  p.  462, 463[, 

neral 


^^-^"^Irt^or^  a  ^^-fe. Science,  ; ve  Jpo  <»f- 
ten  camec}  bv  (uch^^artia/  %n^w\<tge  a6 
t^^^fn^^^U  Arrogance,  ag  \£  /^<  f-^.j^f 
hiapkind  w^«  ki^&e4  my4>ur/uits  of  nd 
yaUietia^  thfnijehjts  the  mdnopmzers  of 

. ^5^g^. f /?</ ?r 7i?»/^-»B,ttt  this  by  the 

r ;     -^      ^  ^  ; ■     .  .T  *, 

'*-^^HR  dtfiinS  difcuflion  pf  c^ach-Onc  of 

'  lltele  Categories 9  Predicaments ^  Arrange-- 

mentSf  or  Qenera^  will  become  thebqli- 

luo Jo  li-^un-r;-.. .  -;  *    ^V"^'  '    ^^    v^'-t- 

nefi  of  the  following  Copters  ;  whica 

difcu0i6n,  joined  to  what  has  been  al^ 

,  fcQuence^  will  include  .all  we  have,tox)f- 
,  fer  tmon  thjis  interejlirig  fubjeSi  fdj. 

'■        ■  .  I II.  p  ■   II  I    I  ,  , ,       I  >  ■ 

tions  on  ti)i$  fubjeft  into  three  TjUTf^atTa,   or  Scc- 

^roRj^  calling  the  firft  Scftion,  to  tstjo  t«v  xaT»i}<$fiwv; 

D   2  the 
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Ch.  II.  As  for  Propositions,  which  have 
^""^^^'^  for  their  materials  thejimple  Terms^  here 
enumerated ;  and  for  Syllogisms,  which 
have  for  their  materials  the  feveral  Sp(^ 
cies  of  Propqfitions ;  both  thefe  naturally 
vci^ktfubfequent  and  diJiinSi  Parts  of  Lo- 
gic, and  muft  therefore  be  configned  to 
fome  future  Speculation. 

If  we  go  back  farther,  and  recur  to 
'theorems  of  Science^  or  to  Sciences  them- 

thc  fecond,  to*  'urtfi  uvtSv  xxrnyo^iuv  ;  the  third,  to 
fxtri  rag  xotluyofiaf.     Ammon,  in  Pradic.  p.  146. 

The  Latins^  adhering  to  the  fame  Divifion,  coined 
new  names,  Anti-pradicamcnta^  or  Pra-pradicamenta  i 
Pradicamenta  ;  and  Poft-pradicamenta*  Sanderfon^  p. 
22,  51,  55.     Edit,  Oxon.  ibj2. 

In  the  prefent  Work,  the  firft  Seftion  begins  from 
Chapter  the  firft  ;  the  fecond  Section,  from  Chapter 
the  third ;  the  third  Seflion,  from  Chapter  the  fif- 
teenth. Of  thefe  Sedions,  the  fecond  (which  dif- 
cufies  the  Predicaments,  or  Fhilofophical  Arrange- 
ments) makes  the  real  and  ejfential  part  of  the  Specu- 
lation :  the  firft  and  third  Se£lions  are  only  fubfirvient 
to  itj  the  firft  to  prepare,  the  third  to  explain. 

felves. 
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felves^  thefc  will  be  found  not  properly  Ch.  II. 
Parts  of  Logic,  but  works  of  a  different 
and  higher  chara£ter ;  works,  where  Lo- 
gic ferves  the  Philofopher  for  an  Inftru^ 
ment  or  Organ,  as  the  Chizzel  ferves  the 
Statuary,  the  Pencil  ferves  the  Painter. 

At  prefent  we  are  to  proceed  to  the 
Speculation  concerning  Substance. 


D  3  CHAP. 
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t  li  A  f>.    m. 

ttnu^d\  or  cdrried  (M — Prwcipks  of^ftii^ 
Continuation^  two—increafed  to  three 
^-^reduced  igaih  to  iwo^^-^-tfiVfe  taji  t^o,^ 
Form  &hd  a  SlibjeSf,  or  father  Firm  wii 
Matter. 

Ch.lll.  '  I  ^O  explain  how  natural  Substance? 
JL  originally  began,  is  a  tafk  too  ar- 
duous for  unaflifled  Philofophy.  But  to 
inquire  after  what  manner,  when  once 
begun,  they  have  been  continued^  is  a 
work  better  fuited  to  Human  abilities  ; 
bccaufe  to  a  portion  of  this  Continuity 
wc  are  ferfonally  prefent^  nj|y  within  it 
we  ourfelves  are  alj  included,  as  fo  many 
parts. 

Now  as   to   the    manner,   in    whicl^ 
fubfifts   the  Continuity  of  natural  Sub^ 

ilances. 
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ftanceSt  and  as  to  the  Caufes  {a)  by  Ch.]Q[I. 
which  that  CoDtinttity  is  maintained  ; 
there  is  no  one»  it  is  probable,  who  ima- 
gines every  Birth,  every  recent  Produc- 
tion^ that  daily  happens  in  the  Univerfe^ 
to  be  an  abfolutely  £re£h  Creation  ;  a 
realizing  of  Non-entity ;  an  Evocation 
(if  it  may  be  fo  dcfcribed)  of  fomething 


fa)  The  Dodbrine  of  Caufes^  and  their  different 
Species,  is  treated  at  large  in  the  iirft  volume  of  thefc 
Mifcellanies,  through  the  whole  Treatife  upon  Jrtf 
and  in  the  Notes  fubjoined  to  the  fame,  particularly 
page  280. 

Hie  Author  defires  t;o  inform  his  Readers,  that  in 
the  fubfequent  difquifitions  he  hath  not  confined  him- 
fdf  merdy  to  Logicp  but  has  interfperfed  many  Spe- 
culations of  different  kinds ;  a£ling  in  this  view  differ- 
ently from  the  Model  fet  him  by  the  Stagirite,  The 
Stapriu  left  no  Part  of  Philofophy  unexplored,  and 
of  courie  -had  j'tparaU  and  dxftinSl  Treatifes  for 
Logic,  Fhyfks,  and  the  many  other  ^.ranches  of  Sci- 
ence, as  well  the  prafticaU  as  the  fpeculative.  Not 
fo  the  Author  of  this  Treatife :  he  by  no  means  pre* 
tends  to  emulate  the  comprehenfive  variety  of  that 
fublime  and.  acute  Genius,  wliofe  writings  made  him 
for  more  than  two.thoufand  years  the  admiration  of 
GredanSy  Romans^  jlrabians  JcwSj  and  Chriflians* 
Such  cfleem  could  not  have  been  the  efiefi  either  of 
Fafliion,  or  of  Chance. 

D  4  out 
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Ch.ni.  out  of  nothing. — ^What  then  is  it  ?•« 
'Tis  a  Change  or  Mutation  out  of  Some«t 
thing,  which  was  before.  It  appears^ 
therefore,  that  to  inquire  how  natural 
Subflances  are  continued^  is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  Principles  of  Mutation  or 
Change. 

First,  then,  let  us  obferve,  what  is  in 
fadl  moft  obvious,  that  there  can  be  np 
Mutation  or  Change,  were  ?very  thing 
to  remain  precifely  one  and  the  fame  ; 
hot  and  cold,  precifely  as  they  are,  one 
hot,  the  other  cold ;  fo  likewife  crooked 
and  ftrait ;  black  and  white,  &c.  Oq 
the  contrary.  Mutation  or  Change  is 
from  one  thing  into  another  (^),  frooi 

(b)  Thus  Ariftoile — Hafrot  [AtraCoXri  Jjiv  Se  tip©* 
IK  T».  He  then  fubjoins  the  Etymology  of  the  word 
lAtrotSoXn^  to  confirm  his  do^rine— ^lAo?  yif  ^ 
rHV9fAC^.  MET'  'AAAO  ydf  ti,  i^  to^  (aXv  wfirtgot 
^uAor,  TO  i*  urifov.  Even  tbi  Name  (fays  he)  Jhews 
it  \  for  *ris  something  after  something  else  ; 
and  one  oftbtfe  things  denotes  prior ,  the  other  denotes  fub^ 
Jfequent.    Phyfic.  lib.  v.  c.  I.  p.  95.     E£t,  Sylb. 
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hot  into  cold,  or  from  cold  into  hot  1  Ch.IIL 
from  ftrait  into  cf'ooked,  or  from  crooked 
into  ftrait ;  and  fo  in  other  inflances.  It 
follows  hence,  that  the  Principles  of  M u^ 
Ration  or  Change  are  necefiarily  Two ; 
one,  a  Principle,  ovt  of  which  ;  the 
other,  a  Principle  into  which. 

Aqain,  thefe  two  Principles  are  not 
ijjcrely  cafual  and  temerarious  {c).  Hot 
changes  not  into  Crooked,  but  into 
Cold ;  Crooked  not  into  Cold,  but  into 
Strait;  White  not  into  Moift,  but  into 


(c)  Thus  the  fame  Author — ^A'^i^'^^^  ▼«»  o'^w"  »- 
fiv  vTf  vroiiTy  xrc^uxfv,  ^T^  Tjrd^nv  to   tv;^ov  un-o  ru 

Xd>  fdsv  yiyvSai  i^  i  Aiuxy,  i^  Wm  mc  ix  trArroc, 
oXA*  ix  fAtXav^  it  rZv  [Ji-iraj^iij  ^  fAuciKOf  x.  r.  A. 
Umver/aliy  with  regard  to  all  Bitngs  wbaievir^  no  ong 
Being  isfomudky  Nature  either  to  aSI  upon  any  other  indif" 
ferently^  or  to  be  aQed  upon  indifferently  \  mr  is  aky  thing 
produced  or  generated  [indifcriroinately]  out  of  any  thing 
'^hit  white  is  generated  or  produced  out  o/Jomething  Not 
white  ;  and  this,  not  every  thing  that  may  he  fo  called ^  but 
either  out  of  Blacky  or  form  of  the  intermediate  Colours. 
The  fame  holds  as  to  the  produHion  of  what  is  Muftcal^ 
&c.     Artfl^  Phjf  L  i.  c.  5.  p.  14.    E^t.  Sylb. 

BlacH  i 
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^•IIL  Black  ;  Moift  not  into  Black,  but  into 
Dry.  The  fame  holds  in  other  inftanc^s 
more  {d)  complicated.  The  becoming  a 
Statue  is  a  Change  from  indefinite  Con* 
figuration  into  definitt^^  the  becoming  a 
Palace,  a  Change  from  Difperfion  into 
Combination,  from  Diforder  into  Order. 
Already  the  Principles,  which  we  in- 
veftigate,  have  appeared  to  be  T^woi 
and  now  it  further  appears  that  they 
muft  be  Contraries  (^)  or  Opposites. 


x«T«  Tpv  auTov  \yi\  Xoyov— ijtc  yaj  omia  ymroA  s» 
TV  JK11  trurxtr^rdai,  aAX»  Jin^vo-dai  roJi  (^Ji*    ;^  o  m^ 

<Sfinrff  toPy  which  an  not  fimpU^  but  C9mp(^ey  4idmit 
defame  rg^/oning^'for  the  Houfe  is  f^rmtdfrem  uriion 
Matiriahy  which  are  mt  privionfljfi  csmpaunded  fas^tp 
make  a  HcNife],  but  uAkb  lie  fiparati  i  and  ihi  Si^tu^ 
and  every  om  of  thofe  things^  which  have  Figure  gwn 
them,  are  firmed  out  of  fometbingi  which  wants  that  Ft* 
gure ;  and  each  Produ^ion  hai  a  different  Namiy  fimi- 
timeiUis  Qrobr,  fometimes  'ii> CaMPOSiTiOK.  Arifi. 
Phyf  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  14,  15. 

(e)  See  the  lame  Author  in  the  lame  Treatife,  p. 
II,  12,  &c.    See  alfo'the  Quotation  in  the  Text 

from 


AtTTttowrv  is  Tiot  Wacfting  to  coon-  Chill- 
tttrtiicc  this  Hft  Jiofitioh.  The  "Scrips 
Wire  ff)  teli^  ui;  ttrdt  the  "^Afth  in  the 
fjiegnittliig  ioiis  Wifimt  forin^'  ahd  void, 
^^^durkn^s  mtis  upon  tfiefkck  ^fhe  deep. 
kflfr  khrs  h  hccMb  MH^htened^  as  well 
^  refkhifbedi  replehifiled  ^;^lth  viariduis 
forihs  btJfch  VegffcbWfe  iliTl  AMnid  ;  ^«- 
i?^i?»^!)j^  the  ftblihie  Cotartand  of, 
t-feir  'nflfERE  Be  Light,  AttD  thbre 
WAS  Light.  In  the  whole  of  this  Pro- 
grcfs  we  may  remark  Contrariety  ; 
fbm/^/r  oppbfita  to  F^>-fe;  Vtiid  to  Re- 
"^Itmfhtd^  and  tiatltnefs  to  Ir%^/. 

Among  the  ancient  Pbilorophirs,  fome 
held  the  Principles  of  things  to  be  hot 
and  rold ;  otherr,  td  be  moift  and  dry ; 
others,  to  be  dehfe  ind  rare  \  dthers,  in  i 

from  Scripture,  Which  inmi^ately  folIOWs,  as  well 
as'thefubfequent  NbteSi. 

^)  Gemfts^  chap,  i. 

more 
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Ch.nL  more  abftradled  way,  to  be  Excefs  and 
Defedt ;  Even  and  Odd ;  Friendihip  and 
Strife.  Among  the  moderns,  we  know 
the  ilrefs  laid  on  Adion  and  Re-a€kion  ; 
Attradion  and  Repulfion ;  Expanfion 
and  Condenfation  ;  Centripetal  and  Cen- 
trifugal :  to  which  may  be  added  tbofc 
two  Principles  held  by  many  Ancients 
as  well  as  Moderns,  the  Principles  of 
Atoms  and  a  Void  {g),  which  two  (land 
oppofed    nearly    as    Being    and    Non^ 


We  (hall  fubjoin  the  following  paflage 
from  a  Treatife  of  ancient  date,  becau(e 
in  it  the  Force  of  Contraries  is  exem« 
plified  with  elegance. 


(g)  DemocrituSf  fays  Arlftotle^  holds  the  Solid 
and  the  Void,  to  riffoir  i^  xcvoy,  to  be  Principlbs, 
2v TO  fA^v  ii ov, TO  i*  iqwf,  ev  fTvai  (pnvij  of  which  be 
fays  the  me  is  the  fame  as  Being,  the  other  the  fame  as 
Non-being.  See  Jrijl.  Phjf.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  13.  See 
alfo  c.  4.  p.  II.  where  the  other  Contraries  are  ejir 
plained  at  large. 


€€ 


Some 


€€ 
4£ 
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5*  Some  (fays  an  ancient  Author)  {h)  Cb.IU* 
*•  have  wondered  how  the  Worlds  if  it  be 
•*  cempofedj  as  it  appears,  out  of  con- 
^«  TRARY  Principles  fthe  Dry,  the 
Moifi,  the .  Cold^  and  the  Hot)  has  not 
for  ages  ago  been  ruined  and  dejlroyed. 
As  if  indeed  men  Jhould  wonder  how  a 
City  could fubf/i,  compofed  (as  it  is)  out 


(h)  See  the  Treatife  Flf^ i  xoV/mk  —  It  is  given  to 
Ariftotk^  and  always  makes  a  part  of  his  Works ;  but 
although  it  be  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  truly  fub« 
Cme,  both  in  language  and  fentiment,  yet  fome 
have  thought  it  of  a  later  period,  and  not  written  in 
tke  clofe  manner  and  ftyle  of  AriJlotU.  A  Tranfla- 
tion  of  it  is  extant,  as  old  as  by  the  Philofophet 
Apuleim^  befides  other  Tranflations  more  modern^ 
The  Traft  itfelf  ftands  the  fifth  in  the  volume  of 
AriftotWi  Phyjical  Pieces,  according  to  SylburgiusU 
edition,  and  the  paflage  here  tranflated  may  be 
found,  cap,  5.  page  12  of  that  edition,  beginning  at 
the  Words,  K«»'  toi  yi  riy  tSaujiAacrt  irwf  woI«  i»  £x 
T»v  fy«mwy  x.  r.  X.  In  JpuUius  the  words  are,  Et 
quibufiam  mlrum  videri  filets  quod,  cum  ex  divcr/u^ 
&c.  p-  73i»     Edit,  in  U/um  Delphini.     Quarto. 

See  Fairidus's  Biblioth.  Grac.  T.  ii.  p.  127,  where 
the  learned  Author,  with  his  ufual  labour  and  accu- 
racy, has  colleded  ^1  the  fentiments  both  of  Antient3 
;and  Moderns  on  this  valuable  work. 
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Ch.IIL  "  9f  ^^^f^^^y  ^ri^^^  fi  ^^^«  tf^^  Poof 
**  and  the  Opaknt^  the  Toung  and  the 
*•  Aged^  the  Weak  and  the  Strong,  the 
«*  Good  and  the  BadJ,  and  be  ignorant  that 
*'  this  of  aU  things  is  mofi  admirable  tfi 
••  Political  Concord ;  1  mean^  that  by  ad^ 
**  mitting  every  Nature  and  every  F/frtune; 
*'  it  forms  out  of  many  difpofitions  ON» 
**  difpojition^  and  out  ofDiffimilar  ones,  d 
^*  Similar.  Perhaps  alfo  Nature  herfelf 
"  has  fin  affeSiion  for  Contraries,  oM 
*'  choofes  out  of  thefe  to  form  the  Cdnfd^ 
**  nant,  and  not  out  of  things  JimUar ;  fo 
**  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  Jhe  ajfociated 
**  the  Male  to  the  Female,  and  not  each  td 
'*  ifs  own  Sex,  did  Jhe  efiablijh  through 
**  Contraries,  and  not  Similars,  the  firjl 
"  and  original  Concord.  Art  too,  in  imi-^ 
'*  tation  of  Nature,  appears  to  do  the  fame. 
'^  T[hus  Paintingi  by  blending  the  Natures 
•*  of  things  white  and  black,  pale  and  red, 
^^  produces  Reprefentations  confonant  to 
**  their  originals.  Thus  Mufic,  by  mixing 
*^  together  Sounds  that  are  Jharp  and  Jlat^ 

'^  thai 
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thmt  are  long  and  JborU  out  rf  dijfertnt  CkHfc 
voices  froductM    aae    Harmamy.      Thus 

'*  Grammar,  byfarfning  a  fmxture  cut  of 

"  Vowels  and  Mutes ,  through  thefe  hath 
tfiaUijbed  the  whole  of  it's  Art.     And 
this  is  what  appears  to  have  ieen  the  ^ 
meaning  of  tlua  obfcure  Philojopher  He^ 

'*  raditus.  Tou  are ^  fey s  he^  to  conned  the 
PerfeS  and  the  ImperfeSl^  the  Agrees 
ing  and  the  Diftgreeing,  the  Conjbnant 

**  and  the  Dijimant ;  and  out  op  aliv 

**  THtllGS^     ONE  ;     AND    OUT     OP    OHE^^ 
♦*  AIX  THING  a." 

Thus  far  this  ingenioas  Author^  witb 
regard  to  wkofe  doArinCt  as  well  as  that 
of  the  many  others  already  mentionedr 
we  cannot  but  remark,  that  whatever 
may  have  caufed  fuoh  an  Unanimity  of 
opinion,  whether  it  were  that  men 
adopted  it  from  one  another  by  a  fort  of 
Traditioi^,  or  were  infenfibly  led  to  ic 
By  the  latent  force  of  Truth ;  all  Philo- 
fophcrs,  of  all  ages,  appear  to  have  fa- 
voured 
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Ch.in.  voured  CoNTRARifif  V,  and  given  thtif 
fandion  to  the  Hypothefis,   that  Print- 

CIPLES  ARfi  C0NTRARi£S  (/]i 

But  farther  ftiIl-^T/>  inipojjible  far 
Conttafietiis  to  co^exiji^  in  the  fame  placet 
at  the  fame  inftant.  Tis  impoffible,  for 
example,  that  in  the  fame  place  and  in- 
ftant  (hould  co-exift  Cold  aild  Hot  ^ 
Crooked  and  Strait ;  Difperfion  and  Com- 
bination ;  Diforder  and  Order.  As  there- 
fore the  Principles  of  Change  are  Con^ 
traries^  and  Contraries  cannot  co^exifi^  it 
follows  that  one  Principle  muft  necefla- 
rily  depart^  as  the  other  accedes.  Thus 
in  the  Mutation  out  of  Diforder  into 
Order,  when  the  Principle  into  which, 

(l)  IlavTf;  yi^  ru  roi^ua^   i^  roii    Cv    airSt   xx* 
^MfAaoLg  if^oii^  xaiVc^  oUiu   hiyn  TiGcvric,  oj»»c  ta- 

^iiittf.     For  ALL  Philofophers  hold  the  EUmtnts  and 
ihofe  other  CaufeSj  which  they  cgU  PRINCIPLES  (th^mgb 
they  fupfofe  them  without  giving  a  reafon)  to  be  CoN-* 
TRARiES,  compelled  as  it  were  to  do  fo  by  Truth  itfelf. " 
Arijlot.  Phyf.  1.  i,  c*  5.  p.  15. 

that 
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fliat  is  Order ^  accedes,  the  Principle  out   Ch.IIL 
OF    WHICH,    that  is    Diforder^    departs* 
The  fame  happens  in  all  other  inftances. 

A  QUESTION  then  arifes.  If  one  of 
them  neceflarily  depart,  as  fxx>n  as  the 
other  accedes,  how  can  Nature  pof- 
fibly  maintain  the  Continuity  of  her  Pro- 
ductions ?  To  depart^  is  to  be  no  more, 
a  (or t  of  Annihilation,  or  Death  ^  to  ac^ 
cede^  is  to  pafs  into  Beings  a  fort  of  Pro- 
duction or  Birth.  They  cannot  co-cxift, 
becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  incompa- 
tible (k) ;  fo  that  upon  this  Hypothcfis 

there 


(i)  To  (An  tromp  iio  fAoveVy  rp^ci  T»ya  Xoyoif'  airo- 

•roiom  fvxi!7i0rnf.  That  we  Jhoktd  not  make  TWO 
Principles  only,  has  f^me  appearance  of  nafin :  for  a 
man  may  well  doubt^  hiw  Denfety  Jhould  be  formed  by 
nature  to  mate  Rarity^  or  this  lajlj  Denfety  ;  and  fo  in 
like  manner  with  refpeH  to  any  other  Contrariety  what* 
jfver.     Arifl.  Phyf  1.  i.  c.  6-  p.  16. 

SimpUcius  well  obfervcs — ri  /saw  yi^  tJoiSv  iU  u^ro* 

/A(vo»  Ti  voif?*  TO  Sk  ivavImv  i^  vTFOfAivu  TO  ivxvrlov 

E  ^Tbat 
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Ch.III.  t^c^^  ^<^n  b^  ^^  Continuity  at  all,  birt 
every  new  Produdlion  muft  be  a  realiziBg; 
of  Non-entity,  a  fre(h  and  genuine  Evo- 
eation  of  ibmetbing  out  of  nothing. 

Ip  this  in  the  Continuity  oi  Beings  ap- 
pear a  difficulty,  let  us  try,  whether  we; 
can  remove  it  by  any  aid  not  yet  fug- 
gefted.  Crooked,  we  are  told,  is  changed 
into  Strait,  a  Contrary  into  a  Contrary  % 
one  of  which  neceiTarily  departs^  and 
the  other  accedes.  We  admit  it.— But  is 
there  not  Somethings  which  during  the 
Change,  neither  departs  nor  accedes  ? 
Something  which  remains,  and  is  aU 
along  flill  014E  and  the  same  flj. 


-^Tl:ats  which  a^Sy  a^s  upon  fomethlng  which  remains  |. 
but  Contrary  does  not  remain  and  wait  for 
Contrary.  StmpL  in  Prad.  p.  43.  B,  Edit.  Bafil^ 
1551. 

(I)  Ka(  T»TO  c^6w(  Xiyu  Aio^tk)};,  qtxu  (xi  ^¥  i^ 

i¥og  avociluj  iK  iv  «v  to  zjohTv  ^  z7a^£iv  ut*  oXAh* 

;ui7»*  oTov  ri  d'l^fAov  ^ij(f^»h^  9^  t«Ito  d^i^fAAiWOai 

2  vaOuj**' 


Ak&A^fGfeMENt^.  Jf 

Ckllti 
The  Sticki  for  example,  changes  from    '^ v^^ 

Crooked  into  Strait ;  and   if  there  was 

not  a   SticJtf  or  fomething   analogous^  f2(P 


Hi  aAAi(x«,  dXK»  Sri?^oVy  orf  to  vrroxufJLivoit'  £fi  h 
•Tf  To^  votiTv  If*  15  TO  m^tsvj  dmyxn  jirm  (mhv  iT* 
Ml  rn¥  vw$ytnf/tmy  (pv<nvi — Jnd  this  is  rightly  faid  bf 
DiogiMi^  that  if  all  things  were  not  out  of  On E  thingi^ 
it  would  rut  bi  pojfible  for  them  to  aSi^  or  be  a£led  upoH 
hf  ine  another  ;  for  example^  that^  what  is  hot,  Jhould 
heennecold^  or  reciprocally  ^  that  this  Jhould  become  hot  j 
f$r  *tis  not  the  Heat  or  the  Coldnefs^  Ivhich  change  into  one 
another^  but  *tis  that  evidently  changes,  which  is  the  Sub- 
ject of  thefe  yfffe£iions:  whence  ii  follows  that  in  thofe 
things^  where  there  is  aSiing^  and  being  a£fed  upon,  Uis 
neujfary  there  Jhould  belong  to  them  fome  one  Nature^ 
their  coMMOt^  Subject,  Ariji.  de  Gener.  et  Cor* 
lib.  i.  C.  6.  p.  20.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Jrijiotley  who  gives  this  qaotatioh,  well  rcmarfesy 
that  it  yffz^  too  much  to  affirm  this  of  all  things,  but 
that  it  (hould  be  conBned  to  fuch  things  onlj  as  reci^ 
procalfy  a£fj  and  are  a^ed  upon  \  and  fo  in  his  Com- 
mcftt  wc  may  perceive  he  reftrains  them. 

See  more  of  this  one  Beings  the  common  SuhjeSf^ 
or  SubJIratum,  in  the  following  Chapter. 

The  Diogenes'htTC  mentioned  was  a  contemporary 
of  Jnaxagorasy  and  lived  many  years  before  the  Cynic 
t>f  the  fame  name.     See  Diog.  Laert,  ix.  57. 

E  2  fuck 
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Chiilh  fuch  Change  could  be  effeSled.  Yet  is  it 
lefs  a  Stick  for  becoming  Strait  5  or  was 
it  morefOf  when  Crooked  ?  Does  it  not 
remain  (mji  confidered  as  a  Stick,  pre^ 

cifefyt 


(ffl)  On  SiC  oiil  Ti  uVoixiro-fla*  to  yifvo/acvof,  1^ 
•fHTO  £i  M;  ajiB^au)  jfiv  £v,  aXA  £id£i  yi  JS^  iy*  {^ro 
yot^  iiiti  Xiyca^  y^  XoyjO  rauTov.)  »  yoi^  taMv  Wf 
9p»9r&}  9^  to;  »[JL^ffui  nvcn  x^  to  jMev  xjTrofAivuj  to  J 
«j^  u^ou£vii'  ,T0^  fAiv  VTroiCit[Myo¥  vwofAivu*    (0  ydp  a»- 

ceffary  that  in  every  ProduSiion  there  Jhould  he  a  Subje^ 
[dt  a  Subftratum],  and  this^  though  Om  numericallyy 
yet  not  One  in  Form  (1  mean^  by  one  in  Form^  the  fame 
as  One  in  Reafon^  in  Detail^  or  Definition).  Thus  *lis  not 
the  fame  thing  to  be  a  Many  and  to  be  a  Being  Immuft^ 
caU  or  Void  of  mujical  Art.  [In  the  formation  of  a 
Mufician]  the  one  remains^  the  other  remains  not ;  the 
Subje^  or  Subjlraium  remains  (for  Man  remains) ;  the 
being  Immufical^  or  Void  of  muftcal  Art^  remains  not 
[£br  that  is  loft,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  an  Artift.  J 
jfriJI.  Phyf  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  18.     E£t.  Sylb. 

iThe  ProduSfion^  or  Formation  here  fpoken  of,  means 
the  becoming  a  iMuficIan  by  the  acquifition  of  the 
mufical  Art.  7  he  fame  rcafoning  may  be  applied  to 
any  other  Art  or  Science,  which  Man,  as  Man^  19 
capable  of  acquiring. 

x\gain,  the  fame  Philofopher— ^Eti;  ri  pv   vtrofki^ 
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cifelyy  in  either  cafe,  one  and  the  fame  ?  Ch.IH. 
As  therefore  the  Stick  is  to  Crooked  and 
Strait,  fo  is  the  Bar  of  Iron  to  Hot  and 
Cold ;  the  Brafs  of  the  Statue  to  Figure 
and  Deformity  ;  the  Stones  of  the  Pa- 
lace to  Order  and  Confufion  ^  zndfome" 
things  analogous  in  other  Changes,  to  other 
Contraries^  not  enumerated. 

Ip  therefore  we  were  right  in  what 
we  aflerted  before,  and  are  fo  in  what 
we  aflert  now ;  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
Principles  OF  Change  or  Mutation 
WERE  THREE  [n)  j  ONE,  that  which  de^ 

parts  ; 

gi  roi  imvrioi,  Jdd  to  this  (fays  he)  therf  is  SOME- 
THING [in  produftions  of  all  kinds]  which  re- 
mains ;  but  the  Contrary  does  not  remain  \  there  is 
therefore  fame  Third  thing  over  and  above  the  Contra^- 
ties.     Metaph.  A.  p.  196.     Edit.  Sylb. 

If  there  appear  a  difEcuIty  in  the  firft  quotation  of 
this  note,  concerning  a  Subjeft  being  One  numerically f 
but  not  fo  in  Form^  or  Charaiier^  fee  Note  on  the 
word  Privation^  in  the  firft  part  of  the  following 
Chapter. 

(n)  AiOTTif ,  u  TK  rov  n  wfcrifov  aA^fin  wf^itrun 

{iyot,i  Xoyovy  7^  tStoV   dvotyycsiiovy  kl   asAAfi  iiofruf^Uf 

E  3  «/A^o- 
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Cb.-IH.  parts  ;  another,  that  which  accedes } 
^""^'^  and  a  f  bird,  that  which  remains.  Tal^c 
an  cxaniple  or  two  from  Man.  The 
fiealthful  departs  j  the  morbid  accedes  } 
^he  ip&djf  remains.  The  morbid  dtpzrts} 
the  healthful  accedes ;  the  Body  remains^ 
•  Tis  thus  we  change  reciprocally  as  wcU 
to  better,  as  to  worfe. 


CtfA(poT£f»?  auT»f ,  UTroTiOsva*  Ti  Tf/rov — If  any  one  thercr 
fore  think  the  former  Reafmng^  and  the  prefent  Reafon* 
ing^  to  be  each  of  them  true-,  'tis  necejfary^  in  order  to 
'preferve  both  of  them  intire  ap4  unimpeachedy  to  lay  doufl^ 
and  ejiablijh  fome  thiUd  Principle, 

He  foon  after  adds— to  i^Xy  Zy  r^lga  (pimi  ra  roi* 
j^£?«  ftkai,  lie  Tf  T»TWP  9^  Jx  roi^Tuv  ofXAwv  tTTicrxo- 
wwi  io^utv  ay  fp^fiv  rivx  Xoyov.  To  fay  therefore  that 
fhe  Elements  [or  Principles  of  Things]  are  Tif  ree^ 
may  appear  to  have  fome  foundation  to  thofe^  who  fpeat" 
late  from  it^efe  and  other  Reafonings  of  Hke  fort.  Arifl. 
Phyf  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  i6,  17.     Edit.  Sylb. 

And  again  more  explicitly  in  bis  Metaphyjus-^ 
V^'ftoi  ivi  ra  atna^  ^  r^ui  al  a^yai*  Sio  fxh  1!  Iv«v- 
rtua-^q  (?f  TO  fA,h  Xoy©*  9^  t7S@*^  ro  Si  rcftio'K*)  to 
Jf  t^Itov  V  5a»i. — Wherefore  the  Caufes  of  Things  art 
THKEEj  and  the  Principles  are  three  ;  t'n^o^  the  Coff" 
TRARIETY  (of  which  Contrariety  one  part  istheDEFl", 
NiTioN  tf«iFoRM;  the  other  party  //i^  Privation)  5 
and  the  third  Principle,  fJ/ Matter.  Metapb.  A.  p. 
^97.  Edit.  Sylb. 

It 
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It  may  be  obfcrved  of  thefe  three  CLI 
principles,  that  two  of  them^  being  ^-^^ 
Contraries^  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare : 

Jiaud  bene  conveniunt^  nee  in  una  fede 

the  thirds  like  a  neutral  Power,  prc- 
fcrves  an  intcrcourfe  with  both,  and 
ibmetimes  aflbciates  with  one,  and 
Sometimes  wkh  the  other.  It  magr 
-be  obferved  alfo  of  the  two  hqfiile  or 
^contrary  Principles,  that  one  of  them  ap^* 
pertains  for  the  mofi  part  to  the  better 
Co* arrangement  (j?)  of  things,  and  one 

to 


f$J  Co-ARRANOEMENT  — So  I  bcrc  Ventured  t« 
tranflate  the  word  Ivfoix/xy  or  lufoix^^toty  for  it  is 
written  both  ways  in  jtrijiotle.  See  Mctapb.  I.  i.  €.5. 
p.  13.  L  iiL  c.  2.  p.  52.     Edit,  Sylb. 

The  PythagiTions^  obferving  through  the  world 
a  difference  in  things  as  to  hitter  and  worfe^  and 
that  this  difference  often  led  to  a  fort  of  Contra^ 
riety  or  Oppofition^  arranged  them  into  two  ClaJfeSj 
a  bettor  Clafs  and  a  worfe  ;  and,  placing  the  two 
Clafles  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  called  them 
cu«-»»x**'j  or  Co^arrangments.  In  the  better  Clafs 
£  4      '  thej 
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^h.III.  to  the  bafer  \  to  the  better  appertains  Fr- 
jin^L_j  g^j.g  .   ^^   ^jjg  ^^r,  Deformity  j  to  the 

better^  Order ;  to  the  bafer^  Confufioir ; 
to  the  better^  Hcahh  ;  to  the  bafer^  Dif- 
cafe.  Now  if  we  call  thofe  of  the  bet- 
ter Tribe  by  the  common  name  of  For  m, 
and  thofe  of  the  other  Tribe  by  the 
common  name  of  Privation  (/),   dif- 

tinguilh- 


they  put  Vnity^  Bounds  Friend/hip^  Good^  &c» ;  in  the 
other  they  put  Multitude^  BoundUfs^  ^irife^  Evil,  &c. 
Some  of  this  fchool  limited  the  Number,  others  left 
it  indefinite,  confidering  all  things  a$  double,  one  a* 
gainjl  another,  according  to  the  Language  of  Eccl^^ 
fiajiicus,  chap,  xxxiii.  v.  14,  15.  and  chap.  xlii. 
V.  24. 

Sec  (befides  the  quotations  mentioned  already) 
Ethic*  Nicom.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  15.  Edit.  Oxon*  17 1 6. 
and  Eujiratii  Com.  in  Ethic.  Nic,  p.  13.  B. 

The  OTHER  Co-arrangement  of  Contraries  /V  Pri- 
vation.    Arifiot.  Metapb.  1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  52.     Edit, 

SylL 

By  the  word  other,  he  means  the  bafer  and  fubor- 
dlnate  Clafs,  to*  which  Clafs  he  gives  the  common 
name  of  Privation,  as  including  all  the  Genera 
therein  enumerated,  Strife^  Evil,  &c.    And  hence  it 
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tinguifhing  the  neutral  Principle  withal  ChJIL 
by    the    name   of    Subject,    wc    fliall    ^— v-*^ 
then  find  ihe  three  Principles  of  Muta^ 
iiofif  or  Change^  to  be  Form,  Priva- 
tion, and  a  Subject, 

Of  thefe  three,  if  we  compare  Form 
to  Privation,  we  fhall  find  Form  to 
be  definite  zvi^Jimple  I  Privation  to  be 
infinite  and  "vague.  Thus  there  are  infi^ 
nite  ways  of  being  difeafedf  though  but 
one  of  being  healthy ;  infinite  ways  of 
being  vicious^  though  but  one  of  being 
virtuous  (gf). 

Should  it  be  afked,  how  Privation  is 
ONE,  having  this  infinite  and  vague  Charac- 
ter ;  we  may  anfwer,  bccaufe  as  Privation^ 

is,  that  Privation  is  in  this  Treatife  foon  after  called 
infinite  qnd  vogU0  \  iot 'TQ  Attu^ov,  Infinite f  made  one 
in  this  bafer  Arrangement.  See  Blemmida  Epitom^ 
Phyfic.  p.  60.     Philop.  in  An  ft.  Phyf.  lib.  i.  fub  fin. 

^eognis. 

it 
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Ch  III  ^^  ^^  nothing  more  than  the  fimple  Ahfence 
of  that  Forniy  to  which  it  is  oppofed.  Thus 
to  be  difeafed  (though  the  ways  arc  in^ 
finite)  is  nothing  more  than  the  Abfence 
of  Health  ;  to  be  vicious,  (though  the 
ways  are  infinite  J  nothing  more  than  the 
Abfence  tf  Virtue. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  pof- 
fible  to  reject  ?Kiv at los  for  a  Principle, 
and  fiippfy  it*s  place^  when  wanted,  by 
ifsOppofite^  that  is  to  fay  Form  ;  not 
however  by  the  fpecific  Form  then  ac- 
tually tending  to  exiftence,  but  hy  every 
other  congenial  Form,  of  which  this  Specie 
fie  Form  is  the  Privation.  Thus  in  the 
producing  of  the  Sphere,  it's  Privation 
may  be  found  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Pyramid,  or  of  any  Figure,  befides  the 
Sphere,  whether  regular  or  irregular. 
Thus  in  the  producing  of  that  Har- 
mony called  the  Diapafon,  it*s  Priva^ 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Diapentti  or  of  any  other  Tenfions,  be* 

iides 
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ifides  thofe  of  the  Oftave,  be  they  confo^  Ch.Iir. 
nant  or  diffbnant.     'Tis  certain  that  by 
iuch  a  reciprocal  acceding  and  receding  of 
^^l^^ble  Formsy  by  foch  an  Abfence  and 
F^^ce  (r),  by  fuch.a  continued  Revo- 
lution 


(r)  —  Ixaifoi;  yoL^  £ra*  to  ino^f  ruv  iyxvriuv  Tsroi- 
iTv  Tin  iim^ltx,  ^  TXTK^Wix  rii^  fJurotQoXrip*  —  One  of 
tbi  two  Contraries  (that  is  to  iz^  Yovlia)  will  be  fuf- 
ficiitttly  abUj  by  it's  ABSENCE  and  it's  Presence,  ta 
ejfeSi  Mutation.  Arijlot.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  20.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

On  this  paflage,  Themijfius  thus  comments. — Hav- 
ing inferted  the  words  above  quoted,  he  fubjoins— 
cSff  TO  E7i^  rw  ;^«f av  iironXfifoT  ^  Tfjf  2T«f >}V£«;* 
II  yi^  I,ri^r,(n;  i  (^vtr^t  tk  »&  EiUi©*  Ifiv^  aA.X*  «?«- 
fiot  ri  EHhu  So  that  the  Form  /applies  alfo  the  place 
0f  the  Privation  ;  for  the  Privation  is  itfelf  no 
particular  Nature  or  Fornix  but  rather  the  Absence 
pF  THE  Form  [which  is  then  paffing  into  exift- 
•fncc].    Tbemiji.  in  Arift.  Pbyf  p.  21.  B.  Edit.  Aid. 

Simplicius  on  this  occafion  explains  himfelf  as  fol- 
lows— i  fAivroi  i^lm-tv  iv  roTf  foi^tmi  S^in^a*  T^if 
"Srifna-n  9^  to  kat  uvtyiv  /a9]  ovy  iiir^  dirwix  fxmif 
ffi  rH  vrttpvuir^j  iSiv  £x\9  Iolvtij  vwuffdy\ta'OL*  if* 
xMn  Jl  rS  ElSii  [Aovta  7^  airo^y  rjf  zrotgwif  r^  Iau« 
TH  9^  Tvi  imtffia,  ^uvo/Mivu  riv  yivtv'iv  ^  riiv  (pdogoU 
^JoMovah^^Ari/lolh  has  ntt  diign$d  t9  place  ttmong  the 

EknmH 
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Ch.III.  lution  and  periodical  Succeffion,  fuppoC- 
ing  a  proper  subject  withal  to  receive 

and 

^:^ 

Elements  [of  Natural  Produaions]  Privation,  and 
that  Mode  of  Non^hetng^  which  is  confonant  to  it ;  be- 
caufe  Privation  is  no  more  than  the  Ahfence  of  the  thing 
produced^  introducing  along  with  itfelf  no  other  particular 
jfttribute.  He  himfelf  alfo  has  been  fatisfied  with  the 
Form  alone^  as  being  able  by  it*s  Presence  and  it*s 
'  Absence  to  effeSlbeth  Generation  and  Diffolution.  Sim- 
plic.  in  Arijiot.  Pbyf.  lib.  i.  p.  54.  Edit.  Aid.  FoL 
1526. 

Perhaps  SimpUcius  alludes  to  what  Ai  IJlotle  fays  in 
the  following  paflage. — 'H  Si  yt  {xoc^ri  x)  i  (puV^  i^^ 
^Zi  Xiy^roLi*  9^  yag  jI  rfcft;o-4f  iTSoq  Tffu;  inv.  The 
Terms  Form  and  N  ature  have  a  double  meaning  :  for 
in  one  Senfe  even  Privation  is  Form.  Phyjic.  AriJlot. 
1.  ii.  c.  I. 

Philoponus  gives  a  pertinent  inftance  to  explain, 
how  Privation  may  be  Form.  He  tells  us— 
r  yi^  Aiii^  ccgfAOviot  yiyvilon  ix  riif  dva^fAOfiag  rtg 
Auilb*  oAX'  i5  Auii^  dyoc^fJLOfix  SiyoLTOH  f»v«i  ^ou- 
yh^  otgixovlxj  n  Iri^x  rig'  ivvocron  il  ^  ourrXfaq  a- 
vot^l^Ofix  mxh  ruv  p^ofJojy  cTrojerav  i;^»a"^v,  x,  tIto 
^oixiAci]?  aWoli  AhXuig  iviTsrociAivuv  juseAAov,  S  ayfi- 
fj.ivuiv. — The  Lydian  Mode  cr  Harmony  is  made  out  $f 
Lydian  Diffonance  [that  is,  before  the  firings  of  a 
Lyre  were  tuned  to  that  Mode,  they  were  tuned 
after  another  manner,  which  manner  he  calls  pro- 
perly,  Lydian  Diffinance],    Now  Lydian  Diffonance 

maf 
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end  give  them  upt  wc  may  conceive  how  Ch.lII. 
Changes  may  be  performed,  and  new 
Subjlances  produced,  though  (as  we  have 
faid  already)  the  Principle  of  Priva^ 
iion  vere  to  be  withdrawn.  No  harm 
accrues  to  the  Dodrine  from  a  fuppofi- 
tion  like  this ;  only,  if  we  admit  it,  we 
again  reduce  the  Principles  from  thre£ 
to  TWO ;  not  however  the  former  two^ 
thofe  that  exift  in  Contrariety,  for 
now  we  adopt  the  more  amicable  ones, 
thofe  of  a  Form  and  a  Subject  (r),  or 

(if 


may  he  the  Phrygian  Mode  or  Harmony^  or  it  may  be  any 
ether  of  the  Modes  [Doric,  Ionic,  &c.J  ;  //  may  aljo  be 
Jimply  the  DiJ/onance  of  the  Strings  under  any  cafual 
tenfion^  and  that  in  various  and  different  ways^  either 
as  they  are  more  fir  etched^  or  more  relaxed  [that  is,  either 
fliarper  or  flatter.]     Philop.  in  Phyfsc.  1.  i.  p.  45. 

This  fhews  that  the  Phrygian  Mode  in  this  exam- 
ple, though  clearly  a  Form  of  Harmony,  is  ncvcrthc- 
lefs,  when  referred  to  the  Lydian  Mode,  as  much  a 
privation^  as  any  cafual  Tenfion  of  the  Strings,  totally 
void  of  all  Concord. 

[t)  This  is  implied  in  the  words— "On  yiyMiroLi 

UtroLV  Xk  ti  tI  vVoxf»/u^fy«   k^  rtii  fAOfipJiS.     That  every 

thing 
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)h.TIL  i}^  ^^  '*^^  Matter  in  it*8  proper  mean- 
-v-^  ing)  thofc  of  Form  and. Matter* 

'Tis  in  thefc  we  behold  the  Elements 
of  thofc  compofite  Beings,  natural 
Substances.  The  Difquifition  makes 
it  expedient  to  coniider  each  of  the  two 
apart,  and  this  we  (hall  therefore  do  by 
beginning  with  Matter. 


thing  is  made  or  produced  eutof  a  Subject  gni  a  Fi- 
gure.    Ariji.  Phyf,  1. 1,  c.  7.  p.  19. 

Figure,  Mo^^^f  means  the  fame  with  t^i^f 
Form  ;  'Twoxii'haivov,  Subject,  means  the  fame  with 
*'TA»i,  Matter.  Sec  the  Treatife  juft  quoted,  par- 
ticularly  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Book. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Concerning  Matter — An  imperfcSi  De» 

fcription  of  it — it's  Nature^  and  the  Ne^ 

cejjity  of  ifs   exijle?ice,  traced  out  and 

proved— firji    by    AbJlra£iion — then   by 

Analogy — Illujlrations  from  Mythology. 

MATTER  is  that  Elementary  Con-  ChJV, 
Jlituent    in    compojite    Subjlancesj 
v:hich  appertains  in  common  {a)  to  them 
ally  without  dijlinguifljing  them  from   one 

another. 


(a)  If  we  compare  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter 
with  the  begiAning  of  the  following,  it  will  appear 
that,  though  Matter  and  Form  are  the  Ele- 
ments, or  inherent  Parts  of  every  compoftte  Subflanccy 
yet  they  eflcntially  differ,  in  as  much  as  Matter  being 
COMMON,  Form  PECULIAR,  Form  gives  every  fuch 
Subftancc  it's  CharaHer^  while  Matter  gives  it  mtnt. 

Thus  Philoponm — x«t*  auro  , j/aj  [to  Eti^fcil,^ 
^OLfaTLTiifi^ovloii  rot  vfoiyfMotloc^  xara  il  tUv  "Tx^u  u^ 
tiy  aX\i(/im  J^iatpip^^c*. — By  Form  things  are  charas'- 
tgrifed;  by  Matter  they  differ  not  om  from  anothir. 

Com^ 
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Cb.IV.  another. — But  *tis  fitting  to  be  more  ex- 
*--v— >    plicit. 

Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whe- 
ther by  Nature  or  Art,  is  generated  of 
made^out  oifomething  elfe ;  and  thh/ome-^ 
iking  elfe  is  called  it's  Subject  or  Mat- 
ter. Such  is  Iron  to  the  Saw ;  fuch  is 
Timber  to  the  Boat. 

Now  this  StibjeSt  or  Matter  of  a  thing, 
being  necejfarily  preoious  to  that  thing's 
exiftence,  is  necejfarily  different  from  it, 
and  not  the  fame.  Thus  Iron,  as  Iron, 
is  not  a  Saw ;  and  Timber,  as  Timber, 


Com,  in  PhyJ.   Ar'tji.  p.  55.  d. And  foon  after 

— JioT»  Oiiri  ;^«f«XTfifiri>tov  in  rjf  cxarv  Jo-ia;*  11 
j/ag^TXri,  xoiwif. — Tins  [that  is,  the  Form]  U  cha- 
racteristic of  every  Being*s  Effince ;  for  as  to  the 
Matter,  //  u  common  [and  runs  through  allj 

Ammonius  fays  cxprefly — 11  f^h  yaj  *'TAii  xoivmUf 
Ifiy  ouriot  ro!^  -STf ay/iAatri,  to  Si  Eti^  JiJt^of a;.— - 
Matter  tvith  regard  to  things  is  the  Caufe  of  their  ^^- 
n^r^Z Community,  or  common  Nature;  Form^ 
the  Caufi  of  their  peculiar  Difference.  Ammon.  in 
Cat.  p.  25.  B, 

is 
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//  not  a  Boat.     Hence  then  one  charac-  Gh.IV. 
ter  of  every  SubjeSt  or  Matter 9  that  is, 
the  Charadler  of  Negation  or  Pkiva- 
TieM. 

AgaiU,  though  the  Sulyedi  or  Matter 
dF  a  thing  be  not  that  thing,  j^^/  were  it 
incapable  of  becoming  fo^  it  could  not 
ht  calltd  it's  Subjcft  or  Matter.  Thus 
Iron  is  the  SubjeSi  or  Matter  of  a  Saw, 
btcaufei  though  not  a  Saw,  it  may  ftill 
become  a  Saw.  Ori  the  contrary,  Tim- 
ber is  not  the  Subjedt  or  Matter  of  a 
Saw,  becfaufe  It  not  ohly  (as  Timber)  is 
no  Saw,  but  can  never  be  made  one, 
from  it's  very  nature  and  properties. 
Hencd  then,  beiides  Privation^  another 
Charader  of  every  SubjeSi  or  Mattery 
and  that  is  the  CharaAer  of  Aptitude 
or  Capacity. 

Again,  when  one  thing  is  the  SubjeSt 

or  Matter  of  many  things,  it  implies  a 

Privation  of  them  all^  and  ^Capacity  to 

F  them 
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ChJV.  them    all  (^).     Thus    Iron,   being    thrf 
Subject  or  Matter  of  the  Saw,  the  Axe, 


{h)  Privation  and  Capacity  arc  cffential  to 
every  thing,  which  bears  the  name  of  Matter  ; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  pafiage^- 
Efi  Si  TO  UTTOXf/jfACvov  clfiifMi  jMfv  %j  uiu  S%  Juo— * 
The  Subject  or  Matter  is  one  numerically^  but  in 
charaRer  it  is  Two,  that  is  to  fay.  Two,  as  it  has 
zCapacity  to  become  a  thing,  and  yet  is  under  a 
Privation^  till  it  equally  become  fo.     Jrijl,  Phyfic.  1.  i. 

p.  17. And  foon  after,  he  feys — £T£fo»  yi^  to  «y 

9f www  9^  TM  osfAHfo)  iTvai,  >^  Tw  (i<%fifAOLTlf<a  9^  xfi^^?^ 
*Tis  a  different  thing  to  be  a  Mcm^  and  to  be  Void  of  the 
mujical  Art ;  ^iis  a  different  thing  to  be  Void  of  Figurty 
emd  to  be  Bra/s.-- As  much  as  if  he  had  faid,  that  the 
Many  before  he  became  a  mujical  Artijly  had  both  a 
Capacity  for  that  charaftcr,  and  a  Privation  of  it ;  the 
Brafi  a  fimilar  Capacity  and  Privation^  before  it  wa9 
caft  into  a  Statue. 

Thus  too  Themijiius — Kat  to*  XiyofASv  t?c  uAij^  t* 
mat  iy  rZ  SvvdfAti*  ft  SI  Sia^fjui  in\ovoTi  fAiri  rcpii- 
Ciu;*  iit  y«f  sr*  iivafAi^  fit),  |t*ij  (ru»  auV?  zjccyru^  tu 
T>!;  fffuViw?  yorsfAivriq-^^fVe  fay  the  EJ/ence  of  Matt  ]a,K 
is  in  Capacity  ;  and  Capacity  /;  evidently  con-- 
ne^ed  with  Privation  ;  ftnce  it  would  no  longer  be  Ca^ 
pacityy  could  Privation  in  no  fenfe  be  underjloody  as 
exifting  with  it.  Themift.  in  Ariji.  Phyfic.  p.  21.  Edif. 
Aid. 

See  before.  Note  p.  52,  and  Note  p.  71. 

and 
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ind  the   Chiffcl,  implies  Privation  and  Ch.IV. 
Capacity  with  refpedt  to  all  three. 

Again,  we  can  change  a  Saw  into  a 
ChiBTel,  but  not  into  a  Boat ;  we  can 
change  a  Boat  into  a  Box,  but  not  into 
a  Saw.  The  rcafon  is,  there  can  be  no 
Change  or  Mutation  of  one  thing  into 
another,  where  the  tivo  changing  Beings 
do  not  participate  the  Jame  Matter  (r). 

But 


(rj  Hiis  reafoning  has  reference  to  what  the  Ah- 
dents  called ''TAt!  xr^ ptf'fx^V,  the  immediate  Mat- 
ter, inoppofition  to^TAn  B-pwru,  THE  remote  or 
PRIMARY  Matter,  of  which  more  will  be  fald  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Speculation. 

'Tis  of  the  immediati  Matter  we  muft  underftand 
the  following  Paflage — ^Evii'^trai  Ji,  fJuZs  rife  i\H 
wntf  trifa  yiyvt^ion  iii  tiiv  xiv?«-a»  oir/ay*  otov  fie 
^uXtf  X;  xiScdT^g  ^  xXivii'  hliov  SI  Its  fa  i  uAd  i^  avaf- 
xuc,  irifm  ovreov*  oXov  zs^fcav  ax  iv  yiyotlo  sx  ^uXy,  vV 
fwl  TfJ  xiwVi?  «iT/a  T?To. — *Tis  poffible,  tbatf  the  Mat- 
ter being  one  and  the  fame ^  different  things  by  the  Ef^ 
ficient  Caufe  Jhould  be  formed  out  of  it  \  as,  for  example^ 
that  out  of  Wood  Jhould  be  formed  a  Rex  and  a  Bed* 
But  then  with  regard  tofome  things^  which  are  different^ 
the  Matter  is  of  necej/ity  different  alfo.  *Tis  thusy  for 
F  a  example^ 
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Ch.IV  ^^'  ^^^^  here,  were  the  Boat  to  moulder 
and  turn  to  Earth,  and  that  Earth  by 
natural  procefs  to  metallize  and  become 
Iron,'  through  fuch  progreflion  as  this, 
we  might  fuppofe  even  the  Boat  to  be- 
come a  Saw.  Hence  therefore  it  is^  that 
ALL  Change  is  by  immediate  or  mediate 
participation  of  the  same  Matter. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  muft 
be  careful  to  remember — firft,  that  every 
Subject  or  Matter  implies,  as  fuch^ 
Privation  and  Capacity — and  next, 
that  all  Change  or  Mutation  of  Beings 
into  one  another,  is  by  means  of  their 
participating  the  fame  common  Matter. 
This  we  have  chofen  to  illuftrate  from 
Works  of  Art,  as  falling  more  eafily  un*' 
dcr  human  cognizance  and  obfervation. 
*Tis  however  no  lefs  certain    as  to  the 


ixampli^  that  a  Saw  cannot  be  made  out  of  IFoodi  nor  is 
this  a  work  in  the  power  of  the  Efficient  Caufe.  Ariji.' 
Metapb.    H.  xi^.  S.  p.  138.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Pro- 
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Produdtions  of  Nature,  though  the  fu-  Ch.IV. 
perior  Subtlety  in  thcfc  renders  exam- 
ples more  difficult. 

The  Queftion  then  i?,  whether  in  the 
World  which  we  inhabit,  it  be  not  ad- 
mitted from  Experience,  as  well  as  from 
the  Confeffion  of  all  Philofophers,  that 
Subflances  of  every  kind,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial^  either  immediately  or 
mediately  pafs  one  into  another;  that 
we  fuppofe  at  prefent  no  Realizings  of 
Non  entity,  but  that  reciprocal  Deaths, 
Diflblutions,  and  Digeftions,  fupport  by 
turns  all  Subftances  out  of  each  other, 
fo  that,  as  Hamlet  fays,  from  the  Id^a  of 
this  xotationj. 

Imperial  Cafar^  dead  and  turrid  to  clay^ 
Mayjlop  a  hole^  to  keep  the  winds  away. 

The  Queftion  in  (hort  is,  whether  in  this 

World  which  we  inhabit^  there  be  not  an 

F  3  uni^ 
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ChiJV.  uttiverfal  Mutation  of  all  things  into  all  (</). 
Jf  there  be,  then  muft  there  be  fome  ons 

Pri- 


(d)  The  Peripatetics^  according;  to  the  erroneous 
Aftronomy  by  them  adopted,  fuppofed  the  fixt  Stars, 
the  Planets,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  to  move  all  of 
them  round  the  Earth,  attached  to  differeat  Spheres, 
^hich  moved  and  carried  them  round,  the  Earth  it- 
felf  being  immoveable,  and  placed  in  the  Centre  of 
the  Univerfe.  This  Motion,  purely  and  fimply  h^ 
caU  was  the  only  one  they,  allowed  to  thefe  CeUflial 
Bodies,  which  in  EJfence  they  held  to  be  perfedlly  un- 
cbangeabk.  Things  on  the  furface  of  this  Earth  (fuch 
as  Plants  and  Animals),  and  things  between  that  fur-  * 
face  and  the  Moon  (fuch  as  Clouds,  Meteors,  Winds, 
&c.)  thefe  they  fuppofed  obnoxious  to  Motions  of  a 
more  various  and  cornpluated  character ;  Motions,  whicif 
changed  them  in  their  ^alities  and  ^antities,  and 
which  even  led  to  their  Generation  and  Dijilution^  to 
Life  and  to  Death*  Hence  the  whole  Tribe  of  tbefq 
mutable  and  perifliable  Beings  were  called  sublu- 
nary, becaufe  the  Region  of  their  exiftence  was  A#- 
fieath  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon.  *Twas  here  exifted  thoC; 
^lements,  which,  as  Milton  tells  us, 


in  quaternion  run 


Perpetual  circle j  multiform^  and  mix 

And  nourijh  all  things » —  Par.  Loft. 

?Twas  here  that  Arijictle  held — ?ti  tsam  W  wotvTog  y!" 
w6ai  iir£(pyxf,  that  euery  thing  was  naturally  formed  to 

arif^ 
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Primary  Matter,  f^jw/»^»  ioallthingsi  CbJV. 
I  fay,  fome  one  Primary  Matter, 
and  that  Common  to  all  things,  fince, 
without  (omc  fuch  Matter, yj^f A  Mutation 
would  be  wholly  impoffiblc. 

But  if  there  be  fomc  one  Primary 
Matter 9  and  that  common  to  all  things ; 
this  Matter  muft  imply,  not  (as  particu- 
lar and  fubordinate  Matters  do)  a  parti-- 
cular  Privation,  and  a  particular  Capa- 
city, but,  on  the  contrary.  Universal 

Pri- 


erifi  out  of  ivery  thing*     Lib*  di  Ortu  it  Int*  p.  39. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

Ocellus  Lucanus  (from  whom,  and  from  Archytas^ 
^imausy  and  the  other  Pythagoreans^  both  Plato  and 
Jrijlotle  borrowed  much  of  their  Philofophy)  ele- 
gantly calls  this  imaginary  Sphere  of  the  Moon's  oc- 
bit,  Ifl-GfAoV  aflavao-iac  3^  j^w^Vcwf ,  the  Ifthmus  of  Im^ 
mortality  and  Generation^  that  is,  the  Boundary,  which 
lies  between  things  immortal^  and  things  tranfttory. 
Calebs  Opufc.  Mythog.  p.  516. 

The  Stoics  went  farther  than  this  IJlhmus.— They 

did  not  confine  thefe  Changes  to  a  Part  only  of  the 

Univcrfe  -,  they  fuppofed  them  to  pafs  through  the 

F  4  whole-. 
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ChJV,    Privation,  and  Universal    Capa- 
city (e). 

If  the  notion  of  fuch  a  Being  appear 
ftrange  and  incompreheniible,  we  may 
farther  prove  the  necejfity  of  it's  exift- 
ence  from  the  following  confidera« 
tlons. 

whoU ;  and  to  continue  without  ceafing^  till  all  was 
at  length  loft  in  their  '£x^fwo-iC9  or  general  Conflagra^ 
tion^  after  which  came  a  new  Worlds  and  then  a  mto 
Conflagration^  and  fo  on  periodically.  Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
I3S>  Hij  142- 

(e)  To    %T^Zrot  vjroxtlfAtvovy  iwdfAtvoif  anrirot^  K" 

The  PRIMARY  Subject  or  Matter,  having  a  Ca- 
pacity to  admit  all  Forms^  exijis  in  a  Privation  •/ 
them  all    Tbemtft.  in  Arijl.  Phyf.  p.  21. 

Themiftius  well  diftinguiflies  between  two  wordty 
ezpreOing  the  fame  Being,  I  mean  vrroxtlfAivoy  and  vXn. 
The  firji  he  makes  the  SubjeSi  or  Subftratum  o{  Something 
ACTUALLY  ixifling.;  the  other ^  that  Mattet  which  has 
a  Capacity  of  becoming  mat^  things,  before  it 
a^ually  becomes  any  one  of  them. 

This  is  that  One  Being,  mentioned  by  Diogenes^ 
whofe  words  we  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, p.  5 1»  in  the  Note, 

Either 
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Either  there  is  no  fuch  general  Ch.IV. 
Change,  as  here  fpoken  of,  which  is 
contrary  to  fa£t,  and  would  deftroy  the 
Sympathy  and  Congeniality  of  things  ; 
or  if  there  be,  there  muft  be  a  Matter 
of  the  charader  /lere  eflablifhed,  be- 
paufe  without  it  (as  we  have  faid)  fuch 
Change  would  be  impojjibk. 

Add  to  this,  however  hard  univerfal 
Privation  may  appear,  yet  had  the  Pri^- 
mary  Matter  in  it's  proper  nature  any 
on^  particular  Attribute,  fo  as  to  prevent 
it's  Privation  from  being  unlimited  and 
univerfal,  fuch  Attribute  would  run  thro^ 
4fll  things,  and  be  confpicuous  in  all.  If 
It  were  white,  all  things  would  be  white  ; 
if  circular,  they  would  be  circular ;  and 
fo  as  to  other  Attributes,  which  is  con- 
trary to  faft  (/).     Add  to  this,  that  the 

Oppojite 
■  ■       I 

(/)  This  Argument  is  taken  from  Pi^/0.— Speak- 
ing of  the  primary  Matter^  he  fay»— f/*o«w  yaf  2»  t«» 

iirii- 
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Ch.IV.  Qppofite  to  fuch  Attribute  could  nevcf^ 
h^vt  exiftence,  unlefs  it  were  pofHble  for 
the  fame  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the 
fame  inftance  both  white  and  black,  cir- 
cular and  redilinear,  &c.  iince  this  in^ 
feparable  Attribute  would  neceflarily  be 
every  where^  becaufe  the  Matter^  which 
implies  it,  is  itfelf  every  where^  at  leaft 


fi,omy  riv  auTH  'BTOCfsiJk(poilv(a9  l^iy-^-^TVere  it  Uke  aitjf 
cfthofi  things  that  enter  into  it^  in  fuch  cafe^  when  it 
came  to  receive  things  of  a  nature  contrary  and  totally  dif- 
ferent from  itfflf  it  would  exhibit  them  ill^  by  Jheudng 

2T*S  OWN  NATURE  ALONQ  WITH  THEM  Ot  the  fom 

time.     Plat*  Tim.  p.  50. 

Thus  Cbakidiusj  in  commenting  the  Paflage  here 
quoted— 5f  fit  aliquid  candidum,  ut  x^'ifAjbivdiovy  eUinii 
oporteat  hoc  transferri  in  alium  coUrem^  vel  diverfum^  mt 
ruborem  ftvi  pallorem^  vel  contrarium^  ut  atrum  j  /wk 
^aiidor  nan  patietur  introeuntes  colores  fynceros  perfevfran^ 
fed  permixiione  fui  fofiet  in$£rpolato5»  ChaUid.  in  7ii|« 
Osm.  p.  434. 

Hence  we  fee  the  propriety  of  thofe  defcriptioiu^ 
which  make  the  primary  Matter,  to  be  void  of  Body^ 
jjf  ^ality^  of  BuUf  of  Figure^  &c.  aVJ^Aol©',  «- 

may 
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pay  be  found  in  all  things^  that  arc  ge-*  Ch.IV» 
perated  and  pcr;(hable. 

Herb  then  we  have  an  Idea  (fuch  as  it 
is)  of  that  lingular  Being,  TAH  nPXiTH^ 
the  Primary  Matter  ;  a  3eing,  which 
tbofe  Philofophers,  who  are  immerged 
in  fenfible  Objeds^  know  not  well  how 
to  admits  though  they  cannot  well  do 
without  it  (^)  5  a  Being,  which  flies  the 

Percep- 


(g)  So  ftrange  a  Being  is  it,  and  fo  little  compre- 
|Kafible  to  common  Ideas,  that  the  Greets  had  no 
name  for  it  in  their  language,  'till  TAH  came  to  be 
adopted  as  the  proper  word,  which  was  at  firft  only 
aflumed  by  way  of  Metaphor^  •  from  fignifying  Timber 
pr  XFW^  the  common  materials  in  many  works  of 
Art.  Hence  it  was  that  OeeUus^  Timaus^  and  PlatQ^ 
employ  various  words,  and  all  of  them  after  the  fame 
metaphorical  manner,  when  they  would  exprefs  the 
nature  of  this  myfterious  Being.  Ocellus  calls  it 
Tlat$iiy(\q  7^  *Ex[Aoc'yt7ov  rfii  yivt^iu);^  the  univerfal  Ri» 
eipient^  and  Imprejfion  of  things  generated^  as  Wax  re- 
ceives Impreflions  from  various  Seals.  Timaus  ufes 
the  word  ¥AA  in  the  Doric  Dialed^,  and  explains 
it  (like  Ocellus)  by  '£xjt*ai]/frov^  to  which  he  adds  the 
Appellations  of  Mxri^x   ^  TiOavav,   Mother  and 

Nurfe. 
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CbJV.  Perception  of  tvtvy  fenfey  and  which  is 
at  beft  even  to  the  IntelleSl .  but  a  nega^ 
tive  objeft,  no  oihcrwife  comprehenjible 
than  either  by  Analogy  or  Abstrac- 
tion. 

We  gain  a  glimpfe  of  it  by  Abstrac* 
TiON,  when  we  fay  that  the  Jirji  Matter 
is  not  the  Lineaments  and  Complexion, 
which  make  the  beautiful  Face;  nor  yet 
the  FleKh  and  Blood,  which  make  thofe 
Lineaments,  and  that  Complexion;  nor 
yet  the  liquid  and  folid  AlimentSt  which 


Nurfe.  Pkto  calls  it  firft  zyao^c  ytymu^  wirpJa;|j«», 
oTov  TiOfivnf ,  the  ReceptacU  §f  all  Gtmratipn^  as  iis 
Nurfe — then  wanroc  «I<rfiuT3  fAnrifot  9^  vVoHajjifv-w 
the  Mother  and  RioptacU  of  every  ftnfihk  ObjeH^  GaUU 
Opufc.  Hdytbolog.  p.  516.  544.  FJaton.  Tim.  p.  47* 
51.     Edit.  Serr.     See  HermeSy  p.  308,  &c. 

Arjfiotle  alfo  obfeires,  confidently  with  one  of  the 
above  expreflions-*^  /easv  yi^  'iTrofAiwaroc^  av^ouriot  rn 
fAo^?  run  ^iv«/Anttir  ffiv,  iffjng  [Airfifr^hat  ibg 
Matter,  by  remaining^  is  in  coruurrena  with  the 
Fornsy  a  Ccufe  of  things  generated^  under  the  chara&er  of 
m  Mother,    Thyf.  1.  i,  c.  9.  p.  22.    Edit.  Syli. 

make 
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make  that  Flefli  and  Blood  ;  nor  yet  the  ,Ch.IV. 
fimple  Bodies  of  Earth  and  Water,  which 
make  thofe  various  Aliments ;  but  Some^ 
things  which  being  beloiv  all  thefe,  and 
fupporting  them  all,  is  yet  different  from 
them  all,  and  effential  10  their  exiftence  (/;)• 

We    obtain  a  fight  of  it   by   Ana- 
logy, when  we  fay,  that  as  is  the  Brafs 

(b)  Abstraction  appears  to  have  been  ufcd  by 
PJato — A(o  Ti.¥  ri  yiUvir^  o^xtH  j^  wayrog  ai^inr* 
IJinrLcc  itf  uiroJop^iiv  /(AYirf  yyiv^  ^^rt  ii^ot^  i^iri  cru^, 
fAifrf  uJtf^  xiyuiAiVy  [Ann  cca  ix,  tvtmv,  jmiitc  i^  S» 
rmirx  yiyon%*  ix\*  do^cclov  uio(  ti  i^  SfAQ^ov,  way- 
i^Xfi*  fAtrot\OLiAQoivo¥  ii  dvoguTOilci  zn\  ri  i^cnruj  9^ 
if^'aXurirsilov  avro  Xiyoilt^j  i  \j/fvo*o/xf8aB.-— £^  us 
therefiiiri  fay  that  the  Mother  and  Receptacle  of 
every  vifibhy  nay  of  every  fenfibU  ProduSiion^  is  neither 
Earth,  nor  Jir^  nor  Fire,  nor  JVater,  nor  any  of  the 
things  which  arife  out  of  thefe^  nor  out  of  which  thefe 
arife^huta  certain  invisible  and  formless  Be- 
ing, the  universal  Recipient  ;  concerning  which 
Being,  if  we  fay  it  is  in  a  very  dubious  way  intelligibU^ 
andfomithing  mofl  hard  to  be  apprehended^  we  Jhall  not 
fpeak  a  faljhood.     Plat.  Tim.  p.  51.    Edit.  Serr. 

Thus  Chalcidius — Sublatis  qua  funt  fingulis,  quod 

SOLUM  REMANET,  IPSUM  ESSE,  QUOD  (JU^RITUR. 

In  Tim.  Com.  p.  371. 

to 
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to  the  Statue,  the  Marble  to  the  Pillar; 
the  Timber  to  the  Ship,  or  any  one  fe^ 
conddry  Matter  to  any  one  peculiar  Form  ; 
lb  is  the  First  and  Original  Mat- 
ter to  all  Forms  in  general  fij. 

Anh 


(i)  The  Method  of  reafoning  on  this  Subjeft  by 
Analogy  was  ufed  by  Ariftotle. — ii  i*  itroxiifAm  (^u- 
iriq  C7rip}Tii  xara  iyttXoytav*  d;  ydf  zs-^of  dvifidHa 
;^aAxoc,  9  zr^oi  xxlvrpf  ^^\ovi  S  ifffig  tmv  aXXu9  t$ 
fu9  i^oHta9  [AOftp^v  i  ?Ad  9^  TO  a[AOf(po9  tjdu^ '  tr^if 
XaSbTv  riiv  /utofipijj*  irug  aum  Tsrj of  wiav  £;j^i»,  ^  ri 
roft  Ti,  j^To  •».  Phyf.  1. 1.  c.  7.  p.  20.  Edit.  SyW. 
— The  SttbjeSI — Naturii  (that  is,  the  PRIMARY 
Matter)  is  knowabU  in  thi  ivay  of  AkaIogy  :  f§r 
as  is  the  Brafs  i9  the  Statue  ;  the  Timber  to  the  Bed^  #r 
the  immediate  andformlefs  Material  to  any  ofthofe  tbingi 
which  have  Form^  before  it  ajjiimes  that  Form  y  fo  is 
THIS  [general  atid  primaqr]  Matter  to  Substance^ 
and  to  each  particular  Things  and  to  each  particukf 
Being. 

Not  that  AriJIotle  rcjeftcd  the  Argument  from  Ab«- 
STRACTION. — Agy«  y  uArjv  11  xa6'  awT«»  jt*«Tf  tI^ 
fAffre  crorov,  /^ifrc  aAXo  fLtih  xiyiiai  oTc  i^h^oti  to  •»* 

tn  yOL^  Ti,  XAtf    tf  XJtlYIJ^OgStrat  TitTWV    EXOtfOV,    »  TO   €»- 

^0L\  iTtfofj  9^  T«i^  xflfclrjyof *wir  fcxapi — /  jw/tf«  i^  Mat- 
ter, that  which  of  itfelf  is  not  denominated  either  this 
peirticular  Sub/lance j  or  that  particular  ^antity^  or  any 
fither  of  thofe  Attributes^  by  which  Being  is  cburaSferifed. 

It 
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And  here,  if  a  DigrcfSon  may  be  per-  Cb.lV* 

initted,  let  us  refledl  for  a  moment  on 

the  charadler  of  old  Proteus. 

Omnia 


It  is  indeed  that^  of  which  each  one  of  ibefe  is  predicated^ 
emd  wbieb  has  an  Effenee  different  from  every  one  of  the 
Fredicaments.    Metaph.  z.  p.  io6.     Edit*  Sylb. 

And  here  we  may  oUerye>  that  as  Abstraction 
ttid  Analogy  are  the  v^o  Methods,  by  which  this 
^angi  Being  (as  it  has  been  called)  was  invedigausd 
by  the  ancient  Philofophers,  fo  for  that  reafonTfw^ai 
telb  ti8>  that  h  was  made  known  to  u^  AoFutjiaw  v^6&}^ 
hj  afpurious  kind  of  Reafoning^  p.  ^^^.'^Plato  fays  the 
Cune,  only  he  is  more  foil.— Matter,  according  to 
Iiiiii^  was  /(AfT*  ivawinvioLq  aTrriv^  Aoj^ttf-jui^  rm  vc9^ 
|M^K  fffi^i^f—Sonuthing  tangible  without  Senfation^fome* 
thing  hard  to  he  believedy  and  that  by  means  of  afpurious 
kind  of  reajhning.    Tim*  Pldt.  p.  52.     Edit.  Serr. 

Tbisfpurious  Reafoning  is  expbined  by  Timetusy  who 
fays  that  Matter  is  fo  comprehended  ru  fAn^to  xat 
tCivwfiotv  voiTaiotiy  by  it*s  not  being  underflood  in  a  direSi 
way^  but  only  obliquely ^  and  by  implication^     Opufc.  Mytb^. 
GaUy  p.  545. 

As  to  the  being  tangible  without  Senfationp  this  means, 
that  though  it  be  an  eflentlal  to  Body^  which  appears 
to  make  it  tangible,  yet  the  Abflrailion  makes  it  ftand 
tinder  the  fame  character  to  the  Touch,  as  Darkneb 
(lands  to  the  Sight,  Silence  to  the  Hearing ;  we  can- 
not be  faid  to  fee  the  one,  nor  to  hear  the  other ;  and 
yet  without  the  help  of  thofe  two  Senfcs  we  could  have  no 

Compre" 
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Ch.IV*     Omnia  transformat  fefe  in  miracula  rerufA% 
Ignemqut^  horrihiknique  ferain^  Jluvium^ 
que  iiquentem.  Georg.  IV. 

Thus    Virgil  —  thus,  before   him> 
Homer  : 

liivra  Sk  yiyyt^ihiifo^  viipno'frai,  Qtnr  hri  yaXoi,$ 

Maik  into  all  things,  all  hill  try  i  become 
Each  living  thing,  that  creeps  on  earth  % 

ivill  glide 
A  liquid  Stream,  or  blaze  a  flaming  Fire  {ky 

Comprthenfion  of  ibofe  two  Negations^  or  perhapa  more 
properly,  thofc  two  fenjtble  Privations. 

Both  Timaus  and  Plato  drop  expreflions,  as  if  they 
confidcred  Matter  to  be  Place.    Timaus  calls  it 

roTT^  and   X"f * »  P^^^^  coil's   it  X"f *  ^"^  ^'f ** 
Opu/c.  Myth,  p.  544.    Plat.  Tim.  p.  52. 

Cbalcidius  elegantly  fliewsi  how  in  this  negative 
manner  it  attends  all  the  Predicaments,  and  ferves  for 
a  fupport  to  each.  Effintia  eft,  ut  opinor,  cum  gam 
Speciesy  &c.    See  Com.  in  Tim.  p.  438. 

(k)  To  the  Poets  here  quoted  may  be  added  fli- 
raci  Sat.  lib.  ii.  S.  3.  v.  73.    Ovid.  Mitam*  viii.  730^ 

What 


1. 
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What  wonder,  if  this  ^ngu/ar  Deity  Ch-lV. 
fuggcft  to  us  that  JhgUlar  Beings  which  V^nr>i 
Wc  have  been  juft  attempting  todefcribe  ? 
The  Allegory  was  too  obvious  to  efcapc 
the  Writers  of  any  age,  and  there  arc 
many,  we  £nd,  by  whom  it  has  been 
adopted  (/)• 


That  great  Parent  of  Mpboltfgy  as  well  as  Poitry^ 
Homer  J  not  only  informs  us  concerning  Proteus, 
but  concerning  his  daughter  Eidothea,  who  difco*' 
tcred  her  father's  abode. 

We  (hall  perceiTe  in  the  Explanations  which  fol« 
low,  how  this  Fable  applies  Itfelf^o  the  Subjed  of  tha 
]>refent  Chapter. 

(I)  Some,  fays  Euftathius^  when  he  comments  the 
paflage  above  cited  from  Homery  hold  **  Proteus  i9 
**  be  that  original  Matter,  which  is  the  Receptacle  of 
**  Forms  ;  that,  which  being  IN  ACTUALITY  NO  one 
•*  of  tbfje  Forms,  is  yet  iN  CAPACITY  all  of  them — 
**  WHICH  Proteus  (they  add)  Eidothea  his 
*•  Daughter  is  elegantly  fafd  to  difcover,  by  leading  him 
^^  forth  out  of  Capacity  into  A6lualhy  i  that  is^jhe  is  that 
•*  Principle  of  Motion,  which  contrives  to  make 
"  him  RUSH  into  Form,  and  be  moved  and  aSfuated. 

'  Heraclides  Ponticus  having  adopted  the  fame  Me- 
thod of  explaining,  fubjoins— "  that  hence  it  was  with 
^  good  reafon,  that  the  FORMLESS  MaTTER  was  caUed 
•*  Protf.us  ;  and  that  Providence^  tuftfci^  modified 
G  ^ack 
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QJj  jy^    **  each  Being  with  it's  peculiar  Form  and  Cbara^er^  was 
"  ^tf/ti  Eidothea/V 

The  words  of  Eustathius  in  the  original  arc-r 

.nPIlTEA  T^y   zrgioToyovov  ttvAi   vXfiVj  rriv  ruv  iliuv 

Si^ocixj  rvv  mpJiiia.  iMy  Z(txv  j^ayiJev  rm  iiitaVy  fvyxfJLU 

il  ri  -GTxvlx 01'  Sfi  TJ^Cttrix   KOtXSg    Xiyiloti  >J    EI- 

AO®EA  ia^AiVUVy  iici  T%i  bt  ri  ivuoifJkn  tU  riv  ivif" 
yiioLv  TffPQOL^'^yriq'  riyav  i  xivija"*;,  n  EIS  EIAOS 
GEEIN  auTOk,  ^  KivsTcixi  [Ari^aviajAivn^  Eu/iatlj.in 
Horn.  Odyff.  p.  177.     Edit.  Aufil. 

We  fliall  only  remark,  as  we  proceed,  that  the 
Etymology  here  given  of  Eidothea,  i Jc  fS^©*  d'ray, 
to  rujh  into  Pormj  is  invented,  like  many  other  ancient 
Etymologies,  more  to  explain  the  word  pWofophicaUy^ 
than  to  give  us  it's  real  origin.  *Tis  perhaps  more 
profitable,  though  not  equally  critical,  to  etymolo- 
gize after  this  manner;  and  fuch  appears  to  hav« 
been  the  common  pradlice  of  P!ato^  AriJiotU^  and  the 
Stoici. 

The  words  of  HeracUdes  are — iV«  cuAofoy,  nfy  ^{y 
a/xof^ov  ZhTtV  nPHTEA  xa^irjrSai,  rr.v  t*  iIJwAo- 
vXafiiTXffxv  iKotfci  U^oifoixv  EIAC0EAN.  HeracUd. 
Pontic,  p.  490.     Gale's  Opufc.  Mythcg.  8vo. 

To  thefe  Greeks  may  be  fubjoined  a  rcfpeaable 
Countryman  of  our  own. 

Lord  Verulam  tells  us  of  Proteus,  that  he  had  his 
HerdofSealsj  or  Sea-calves  i  that  thefe 'twas  his  Cof. 
torn  every  day  to  tell  over^  and  then  to  retire  into  a  Ca* 
verriy  and  repofe  himfelf.  Of  this  we  read  the  follow- 
ing Explanation — •<  that  under  the  Per/on  of  Proteus 
**  ii  ftgntficd  Matjer,  the  mojl  ancient  of  ail  Things^ 

"  mxt 
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••^  next  to  the  Deity — that  the  Herd  of  Proteus  was  no-    Q\\jy 

*•  thittg  elfej  than  the  ordinary  Species    of  Animals, 

«*  Plants^  and  Metals^  into  which  Matter  appears  to 

*•  diffufe^  and  as  it  were  to  eonfume  itfelfi  fo  that  after 

•*  it  has  formed  and  finijhed  thofefeveral  Species  (it's  tafk 

*'  ieing  in  a  manner  complete)  it  appears  to  Jkep  and  hi 

**  est  refly  nor  to  labour  atj  attempt ^  or  prepare  any  Spe* 

•«  ciis  farther.*^    De  Sapientia  Vet.  c.  1 3. 

The  Author's  own  words  zte—fub  Protei  enim 
^fmAyiATZKiAjignificatur^  omnium  rerumpojl  Devm 

antiquijjima. Pecvs  autem,  five  Grex  Protei.  non 

ediudvidetur  ejfe^  quam  Species  ordinaria  Jnimalium, 
Plmstarum,  Metallorumj  in  qu^bus  Materia  videtur  fe 
diffsmdere^  et  quafi  confumere  ;  adeo  uty  poflquam  ijias 
Species  effinxerit^  et  ahfolveritj  [tanquam  penfo  completo) 
ebrmire  et  quiefcere  videatur^  nee  alias  amplius  Species 
rndiri^  tentare^  autparare. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Concerning  Form— -^»  imperfeSi  Defcrip^ 
tionofit — Primary  Forms ^  unittd^with 
Matter^  make  Body — Body  Mflthemati^ 
cal — Body  Fhyjical — how  they  differ 
EJfential  Forms-^Tr an/it  ion  to  Forms  of 
a  CharaSier  fupfrior  to  the  pqfflve  and 
elementary. 

TT^  O  R  M  £f  that  elementary  Conftituent 
^^^J^    JL.      in  every  compojite  Subjiance^  by  which 

it  is  DISTINGUISHED  and  CHARACTER- 
IZED, and  known  from  every  otlier  (a}^ 
But  to  be  more  explicit. 

The  firfi  and  moft  {imple  of  all  Rx^ 
tenjions  is  a  Line.  This,  when  it  exifts 
united  with  a  fecond  Extenfion,  makes 
a  Superficies ;  and  thcfe  two,  exifting  to- 

(a)  See  the  firft  Note  in  the  precedlog  Chapter, 
and  page  91. 

gether 
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gether  with  a  thirds  make  a  Solid.  Now  Ch.  Y 
this^  and  complete  Extension  we  call 
the  ^Ji  and  Jimplejl  Form  ;  and  when 
this  Jirft  and  Jimplejl  Form  accedes  to 
thejir/l  znd/mplefi  Matter,  the  Union 
of  the  two  produces  Body,  which  is 
lor  that  reafon  defined  to  be  Matter  triply 
extended.  And  thus  we  behold  the  rife 
of  pure  and  original  Body  {6). 

It 


(t)  Original  Body,  when  wc  look  downwordsy  has 
reference  to  the  primary  Matter^  it's  Subftratum ; 
when  we  look  upwards^  becomes  itfelf  a  wAu,  or  Mat- 
ter  to  other  things ;  to  the  Elements  as  commonly  called, 
Air»  Earth,  Water,  &c.  and  in  confequence,  to  all 
the  variety  of  natural  ProduSfions, 

Hence  it  is,  that  Jmmonius^  fpeaking  of  the  firft 
Matter,  fays — aum  «»,  igorxwOirtra  xctri  Ta\  tjik 
JliATflM-fKy  VMtT  TO  JfUTff^y  otTTOioy  o-fiJ^a— Wii  [that 
18,  THE  FIRST  Matter]  being  embulked  with  three 
extenfions^  makes  the  second  Matter  or  Sub- 
ject, that  is  to  fay.  Body  void  of  Quality. 

After  having  (hewn  how  nattiral  polities  and  >//- 
tributes  flood  in  need  of  fuch  a  Subjed  for  their  ex- 
iftence,  he  adds  (which  is  worth  remarking) — arj^  on 
91V  isroTC  ivi^ytia.  i  uAti  da-cafAarf^j  m  aZfAA  airoiov, 
ixxi  rviv  tiraKTOV  ruv  ovrwy  yiyttnv  d'fwfifyTK  (poifAhf^ 
G  3  ry 
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Ch  V.  ^^  ™^^  ^^  remembered  however,  that 
*--v-*-/  Body  under  this  charad:er  is  fomcthing 
indefinite  and  vague^  and  fcarccly  to  be 
made  an  ObjeB  of  fcientijic  Contemplation. 
*Tis  neceffary  to  this  end,  that  it's  Ex- 
tenfion  fliould  be  bounded y  for  as  yet  wc 
have  treated  it  without  fuch  regard. 
Now  the  Bound  or  Limit  of  Simple  Body 
is  Figure '^  and  thus  it  is  that  Figijrb^ 
with  regard  to  Body,  becomes  the  next 
Torm  after  Extenfion. 

In  Body  thus  bounded  by  Figure^  every 
other  of  it's  Attributes  being  abJlraSled 
an^  withdrawn^  wc  behold  that  Species 
of  Body,  called  Body  Mathematical; 
a  name  fo  given  it,  becaufe  the  Matht-- 
matician^  as  fuch,  confiders  no  other  At* 


not  that  there  ever  was  in  actuality  either  Matter 
without  Bodyy  or  Body  ivithout  ^aUty  ;  but  we  fay  foy 
as  we  contemplate  thj  well-ordered  Generation  of  things^ 
dividing  thofe  things  in  Imagination^  which  are  by  Nature 
infeparabli.  Amman*  in  Prad.  p.  62.  Sec  below,  p. 
90,  91. 

tributes 
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trihutes  of  Body^  except  it  be  thefe  two  Ch.  V. 
Primary,  it's  Extenfion  and  it's  Figure  (r).  ^^'VVi' 

But  though  the  bounding  of  Body  by 
Figure  is  one  ftep  towards  rendering  it 
more  definite  and  knowahle,  yet  is  not 
this  fufficient  for  the  purpofcs  of  Na^ 
ture.  'Tis  neccflary  here,  that  not  only 
it's  External  fhould  be  duly  bounded,  * 
but  that  a  fuitable  regard  (hould  be  like-* 
wife  had  to  it's  Internal.  This  internal 
Adjuftment,  Difpojition,    or  Arrangement 

(c)  In  Body  Mathematical  all  Qaalitics  being  ab- 
ftraAed  but  Figure  and  Extenfion^  we  may  hence  per- 
ceive the  reafon  why  the  Contemplation  oi  fuch  Body 
(which  Contemplation  makes  fo  large  a  part  of  the  Mathe* 
tnatual Sciences)  is  more  accurate  and  certain,  than  that 
of  any  other  Body.  It  is,  becaufe  of  all  Bodies,  Ma- 
thematical Body  has  the  fewejl^  the  mojl  obvious^  and 
die  moji  precife  Attributes. 

Hence  too  we  may  perceive  the  difference  between 
a  Matherrkatician^  and  a  natural  Philofopher,  They 
differ,  as  their  Subjefts  differ  ;  as  the  Subjeft  of  ihc 
firft  is  fimple;  of  the  lalt  is  compli(:ated  ;  as  the  At- 
tributes of  Mathematical  Body  zrc/eiv  and  known  ;  of 
Phyftcal  Body  are  uninozvn  and  ifffinite.  f^id.  Arijl. 
Phyf,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

G  4  (dcnor 
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(denominate  it  as  you  pJeafe)  is  called 
Organization^  and  m^y  b^conEdere4 
as  the  third  Form,  which  appertains  to 
Body.  By  it's  acceiGon  we  behold  the 
rife  of  Body  Physicaj.  or  Natural, 
for  tytxyjuch  Body  is  fome  way  or  other 
organized. 

And  thus  may  we  a^irm  that  theib 
threCf  that  is  to  fay.  Extension,  Fi^ 
GU&E,  and  Organization,  are^  the 
three  original  Forms  to  Body  Pby-:- 
siCAL  or  Natural,  Figure  having  re- 
fpedt  to  it's  Externals  Organization  to 
it's  Internal',  and  'Bxtenfion  being  common 
both  to  one  and  to  the  other.  'Tis 
more  than  probable  that  from  the  Va- 
riation in  thef^  univerfaU  and,  as  I  may 
fay.  Primary  Forms,  arife  moft  of  thofe 
Jecondary  Forms  ufually  called  Quali- 
ties Sensible,  becaufe  they  are  the 
proper  Objcdts  of  our  feveral  Senfations* 
Such  are  Roughncfs  and  Smootbnefs, 
Hardnefs  and  Spftnefs,  {he  tribes  of  Co-? 

|ours» 
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|ours»  Savours  and  Odours,  not  to  men-  ch.  V. 

don  thofe  Powers  of  Charader  morc/uA^  ^— v-^ 
fJtf  the  Powers  l&UQxic,  Magnetic,  Me- 
dicinal, &c» 

Here  therefore  we  may  anfwer  the 
Queftion,  how  natural  Bodies  are  di* 
ftinguijbed.  Not  a  fingle  one  among  them 
ccnfifts  of  Materials  in  Chaos^  but  of 
Materials  wrought  up  after  the  moil  ex-** 
quiiite  manner,  and  that  confpicuous  in 
their  Organization  (^),  or  in  their  F/- 
^urCf  or  in  b^th. 

As  therefore  every  natural  Body  is  dif- 
finguifhed  by  the  Differences  juft  de- 
scribed;  and  as  thefe  Differences  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  Matter, 
which  being  every  where  fimilar,  can 
afford  no  diflindions  at  all :  may  we  not 


(d)  No  where  perhaps  Is  the  force  of  Organize 
iion  more  confpicuous*  than  when  we  perceive  differ- 
ent Grafts,  upon  the  hmt  Treci  to  produce  different 
Species  of  Fruit. 

hence 
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r|j  V  ^^^^®  ^^^^^  '^^  expediency  of  Essen- 
tial Forms,  that  every  natural  Sub- 
fiance  may  be  effentially  chara6lerized  ?  'Ti5 
with  deference  to  my  Contemporaries,* 
that  I  furmife  this  afTertion.  I  fpeak 
jperhaps  of  Spedres,  as  (hocking  to  fomc 
Philofophers,  as  thofe  were  to  Eneas^ 
which  he  met  in  his  way  to  Hell : 

Terribiles  vifu  Forma. 

Yet  we  hope  to  make  our  peace,  by  de- 
claring it  our  opinion,  that  we  by  no 
means  think  thefe  Forms  Self-exist- 
»NT;  things,  which  Matter  may  fiip  off'^ 
and  fairly  leave  to  themfclves, 

XJt  veteres  ponunt  tunicas  aft  ate  cicada  [e.) 

They  rather  mean  fomething,  which, 
though  differing  from  Matter,  can  yet 
never  fubfifi  without  it  (f) ;  fomething, 

(f)  Lucr.  iv.  56- 

(/)  See  Note  the  fecond  of  this  Chapter.    Tis 
a  uniform  Pofition  in  the  Pbyfics  of  the  old  Peripa- 

tetics^ 
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Vhich^  united  vfiiYi  it,  helps  to  produce  Ch,  V. 
every  compefite  Being,  that  is  to  fay  in 
i)thcr  words,  every  natural  Subjiance  ia 
the  vifiblc  world. 

It  muft  be  remembered  however  (as 
we  have  faid  before)  that  it  is  the  Form 
iq  this  Union,  which  is  the  Source  of  all 
DiJiinSiion  *.  'Ti^  by  this,  that  the  Ox  is 
dlftinguifhed  from  the  Horfe,  not  by 
jhat  Grafs,  on  which  .  they  fpbfift,  the 
common  Matter  to  both.  To  which  alfo 
may  be  added,  that  as  Figures  and  fen- 
iible  Qualities  are  the  only  objeSIs  of  our 
^e^fations^  and  thefc  all  are  Parts  of  nai- 
tifral  Form  i  fo  therefore  (contrary  to  the 


tetics,  0T4  ap^wfira  t«  Braflit,  that  tht  AffeSiions  [of 
liody]  are  injeparable  from  it.  Sec  Ariji,  Phyf,  1.  u 
'Tis  ^ne  tbin^  to  be  a  Cube,  another  thing  to  be  Iron, 
or  ^il>^e^,  pr  Wood,  or  lyory.  The  Cube  is  moft 
evidently  and  certainly  no  one  of  tbefe,  yet  is  it  abfurd 
and  impoflible  to  fuppofc  the  Cube  fliould  ever  cxift 
witliout  one  of  thefe,  or  fomething  Cmilar  to  f^p- 
port  it.     See  before,  pages  77,  78. 

♦  p.  63. 84. 

fentiment 
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Cjb.  V*  icntimcnt  of  the  Vulgar,  who  drtitix  of 
nothing  but  of  Matter)  ^tis  Form  which 
is  in  truth  the  whole ^  that  we  either  hear^ 
fee^  or  feel ;  nor  is  mere  Matter  anj 
thing  better,  than  an  oh/cure  imperfe£l 
Beingf  knowable  only  to  the  reafoning 
Faculty  by  the  two  methods  already  cx- 
{>lained,  I  mean  that  of  Analogy^  and 
that  of  AbJiraStiQn  {g). 

Here  therefore  we  conclude  with  re- 
fpedl  to  Sensible  Forms,  that  is  to  fay. 
Forms  immerged  in  Matter^  and  ever 
infeparable  from  it.  In  thefe  and  Matter 
wc  place  the  Elements  of  [K)  Na- 
tural 


(^)  Sec  before  p.  76,  77,  78. 

(i&)  Elements  are  toL  hvwolfXJ^ilx  alna^  the  in* 
birgntj  or  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefllon)  thi  in-exiflmg 
Caufesy  fuch  as  Matter  and  Form,  of  which  wc 
have  been  treating.  There  are  other  Caufes,  fuch  as 
the  Tribe  of  Efficient  Causes,  which  cannot  be 
czW^A  Elements,  becaufe  they  make  n9  part  of  the  Sub- 
fiances,  which  they  generate,  or  produce.  Thus  the 
Statuary  is  no  part  of  bis  Statue  i  the  Painter,  of  his 

Piaure. 
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TWHAL  Substance,  and  thus  finiftithe  ch.  V. 
firft  part  of  the  Inquiry  wc  propofcd. 

We  are  now  to  engage  in  Speculation* 
ef  another  kind,  and  from  the  Elements 
of  Natural  Subftance  to  inquire  after  it's 
]^FFicx££iT   Cause  (i)^  tbit  is  to  fay^ 

that 


PI£ture.    Hence  it  appears  that  all  Elements  are 
Gauftsi  l>iit  not  all  Ca<7ie6,  Ekrmntu 

(i)  Ariflotle  having  reduced  his  three  Principles  of 
natural  Productions  to  twoy  which  two  we  have  treated 
in  this»  and  the  preceding  Chapter^  adheres  not  fo 
ftridly  to  this  ReduAion,  but  that  he  (till  admits  the 
Hjree. — Thus  in  his  Metaphyjics^  he  tells  us— ?t^ 

riiat  the  Form^  the  Privation^  and  the  Alatter^  are  thru 
Principles.  He  calls  them  Elements,  becaufe 
they  have  no  Exiftence,  but  in  the  Subftance  to  wliich 
they  belong.  To  thefehe  adds  the  Efficient  Cause, 
which  as  it  exifts  externally^  that  is,  without  the  SubjeA, 
he  will  not  for  that  reafon  allow  to  be  an  Element. — Hence, 
he  obferves,  wrs  1.tqvxJ^X»  ^h  r((»y  amai  Si  ^  ^g' 
ya\  rifro'aft^'^tbat  the  Elements  were  Three  ;  the 
Causes  ^/i^/ Principles  were  four.  His  inftances 
a^-^H^th*  the  Form ;  Difeafe,  the  Privation  ;  the 
human  Body,  the  Subje£f.  In  thcfe  three  Caufes  wc 
have  the  Elements  :  Add  to  ihcfc  Caufes  the  fourth^ 

that 
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Ch.  V.  that  Caufc,  which  affbciates  thofe  Elc* 
ments,  and  which  employs  them,  when 
aflbciated,  according  to  their  various  and 
peculiar  Charadters. 

*  ■    "  ■  ■■Mill  ■!  11       II— —^^———^Bi^ 

that  is,  ibe  Efficient j  the  Art  of  Medidne ;  and  then 
we  have  the  four  Causes  required.— Again— call 
the  Plan  of  the  Houfe,  the  Form ;  the  previous  wanit 
of  Order,  the  Privation  ;  the  Briicks,'  the  Maiiriab  ; 
add  to  thefe  the  fourth  Caufi^  the  Ardiite£l'8  Art^  and 
again  we  have  the  four  Causes  required.  Mo^ 
iapb.  A.  p.  1989  199.    Edit.  Sylb. 

Tis  this  Efficient  Caufe,  that  will  male  the  Sub^ 
je{l  of  the  following  Chapter, 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Concerning  Form,  confidered  as  an  ef- 
ficient ANIMATING  PRINCIPLE— 
Harmony  in  Nature  between  the  living 
and  the  lifelefs — O^vid^  a  philofophical 
Poet''— Farther  Defcription  of  the  ani^ 
mating  Principle  from  it's  Operations^ 
Energies^  and  EffeSis-^Virgil — The  Ac^ 
tive  and  the  Pajjive  Principle  run  thro^ 
the  Univerfe — Mind^  Region  of  Forms 
•—Corporeal  Connexions,    where   necef- 

fary,  where  obftruSIive  —  Means  and 
Ends — their  differ eiit  Precedence,  accord-^ 
ing  to  different  Syjiems — Empedocles^ 
Lucretius^  Prior,  Galen,   Cicero,  Ari- 

Jlotle,  &c. — Providence.  .  ^ 

LET  us   fuppofe  an  artificial    Suli-   Ch.VI, 
ftance,  for  exarrple  a  mulical  Pipe,     ^""^'"^ 
and  let  us  fuppofe  to  this  Pipe  the  Art 
of  tlie  Piper  to  be  united,  not  feparated 

as 
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as  fiow^  but  vitally  united,  fo  that  thtf 
Pipe  by  it's  own  Elcdion  might  play^ 
whenever  it  pleafed.-~Would  not  this 
Union  render  it  a  kind  of  living  Beings 
where  the  Art  would  be  an  aSive  Priri* 
ciple,  the  Pipe  a  paffinii^  both  recipra^ 
cally  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  each  other  ? 
*— And  what,  if  inftead  of  the  Piper's 
Art,  we  were  to  fubftitute  that  of  the 
Harper  ?— Would  this  new  Union  alfa 
be  natural  like  the  former  ?  Or  would 
not  rather  the  Inaptitude  of  the  Condi-* 
tucnts  prevent  any  Union  at  afl  ?  It  cer- 
tainly would  prevent  it,  and  all  Melody 
confcquent ;  fo  that  we  could  now  by  no 
analogy  confider  the  Pipe  as  animated. 

^Tis  in  thefe  and  other  Arts,  confi- 
dered  as  efficient  Habits,  we  gain  a 
glimpfe  of  thofe  Forms,  which  charac- 
terife  not  by  vijible  Qualities,  but  by  their 
refpcftive  Powers,  their  Operations  and 
their  Energies.  As  is  the  Piper's  jirt 
to  the  Pipe,  tho  Harper's  to  the  Harp, 

fo 


to  is  the  Sold  of  the  Lion  to  the  Body  Cfi^Vf^ 
Leonine,  tile  Soid of  M^   to  the  Bodf    ^  '^ 
Human  ;  becaufe  in  neither  cafe  'tis  pof^ 
fible  to  comitiute  or  make  an  exchange; 
tiridioat  fob  verting  the   rery  End  and 
Conftitution  of  the  Aiiifiial  {aj. 

And  thus  are  we  ai-rived  at  ^  krai 
jirdef  of  Forms,  the  tribe  of  animating 
t^rincipled  (6) ;  for  there  is  nothing  whicll 

'-•        '  ■     ■'  -   ^ 

fa)  See  Ariji.  it  An.  1.  i.  t.  3.  p.  13.    Eiii.  Sflti 

Thi  Stdgirite  ufes  upon  this  occafion  the  folIowifij( 
Similitude — varfaTrAna-iov  yi^  Xiywvt^   S^wtg  it  ni 

Wfifttf — Thiy  [who  adopt  the  Notion  <rf  placing  my 
Soul  in  ^Body]  talk  thifamti  «if  ^  Pirfm  was  to 
pf  the  Cihrpinter's  Art  mqhi  mtit  int9  a  Mufi^mit 
Pipit :  n9W  His  neuffarj  that  fVery  ArtJhsiuU  ufs  %f%  /iv 
pir  hfiruHmnUi  and  iverj  Scul  its^tt  Bnly* 

(b)  AUxandir  Aphrodifmfa  has  an  exprtfs  Diflerti* 

lion  to'  prove,  in  %liQ*  vf  4^t>X^»  '^^  ^^  ^^  if  tf 

Form.    Alex.  p.  124.    Si  Edit.  Aid.  Ven.  1534.    It 

iras  fo  callcdf  not  with  the  kail  ^w  to  if i  fcarhig  a 

H  Ftgun^ 
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CJh.VL  dijlinguijhes  fo  eminently  as  thcfc  i   and 
'**"*''^    'tis  on  the  power  of  DiJiinSlion^  that  we 
reft  the  very  EJJence  of  FokM. 

^TIs  here  we  view  Form  in  a  higher 
aind  nobler  light,  than  in  that  of  a  paf- 
Jive  elementary  Conftituent,  a  mere  in- 
adive  and  fenfible  Attribute.  'Tis  here 
it  affumes  the  dignity  of  a  Ihing  motive 
Power^  of  a  Power  deftined  by  it's  na- 
ture to  ufe,  and  not  be  ufcd.  'Tis  to 
the  Diverfity  of  Powers  in  thcfe  ani- 
roajing  Forms^  that  the  Diverjity  of  the 
Organizations  in  the  corporeal  World 
has  reference.  That  ftroilg  and  nerv- 
ous Legy  fo  well    armed  with   tearing 

Figure^  as  if,  for  example,  it  were  a  Spherical  Body, 
but  becaufe  it  was  able  not  only  by  it's  perceptivi 
Powers  iofecreti  Forms,  but  by  \\^s  pr§du£iivi  Powers 
to  impart  them  ;  whence,  being  confidered  as  full  of 
them,  it  was  elegantly  defcribed  to  be  toV^  Elim^ 
thi  Rigien  of  Forms.  Arijl.  di  Anim.  1.  iii,  c.  4. 
— Seb  alfo  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

See  Htrmify  p.  310,  3111312,  &c. 

Fangs, 


Fangs,  iiow  pcrfeaiy  Is  it  correfpondent  Ch.VI. 
to  the  fierce  Inflindts  of  the  Lion  ?  Hatl , 
it  been  adorned,  like  the  Human  Arm» 
with  Fingers  inftdad  of  Fahgs,  tJie  na^ 
tUral  Energies  of  a  Lton  had  bciSn  all  of 
them  defeated.  That  ttiore  delicate  ftmc- 
ture  of  ah  Arm,  termihatihg  in  Fmgeri 
f6  nicely  diverfified,  how  perfedly  doe^ 
It  cbrrefpond  to  the  pregiiant  Inventiori 
of  the  human  Sbul  ?  Had  thefe  Fiiigcri 
been  Fangs,  what  had  become  of  poor 
uirf,  that  by  her  Operations  procures 
us  fo  many  Elegancies  and  Utilities  ? 
*Tis  here  we  behold  the  Harmony  be- 
tween the  Vifible  World  and  the  Invi-* 
fible  \  between  the  Pdfiive  and  the  Ac-» 
tire  s  between  the  Lifelefs  and  the.  Liv« 
ing.  The  whole  Variety  in  Bodies  as 
well  natural  as  artiticiali  is  folely  refer-; 
able  to  the  previous  Variety  in  thefe  their 
animating  F^rms.  'Tis  for  the  fake  of 
thefe  they  exi/l  $  'tis  by  thefe  they  are 
employed  \  and  without  them  they  would^ 
H  2  bB 


joo  p  H 1 1  or  S  O  P  Hf  I  C  A  t 

ChWL  he  as  ttfelf  fsj  as  the  Shoe  without  the 
Fqou 

TwAS  perhaps  owing  to  this  ufc  of 
the  word  Form,  ia  order  to  denote  aa 
aamating  Prtncipict  that  the  Fbet  Oyi0 
(wfio  appears  by  his  works  »ot  ujMe^ 
quatated  with  Pbilofopby)  opens  bis  ilfe- 
ptmorphofis  with  tbofe  HneSi  fa  perplex-' 
ing  to  his  ComxneAtators. 

Jn  ^ovAfert  Animus  mutatM  £cerr 

FORMAS 

Corpora— 

^  My  Mind  {i^j%  he)  carriet  me  Utdl  rf 
^l^eiKKs  changed  into  nsw  BaDns>* 
act  of  BoMes  chai^;ed  into  new  Farms, 
but  of  Forms,  ihit  is  to  fay,  Souls^ 
tran^erred  into  kbw  Bobirs.  The  Ba^ 
dies  it  ieemt  were  new,  but  the  Sm/s  at 
Forms  remained  the  Jame,  of  which^ 
Afoogjhout  bis  Work  we  have  perpetual 
tefttmony.  Thus,  wben^  he  i^^eaks  oS 
CnlHJo^ 
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Meks  antiq^a  tammfaSa  qmqueman^ 
Jit  in  urj&.  Metain^  ii.  485^ 

Of  ArMhnit 

■    ■     Antiquas  exercet  Aranea  tela«-. 

Ibid,  vii  145^ 

Of  the  Ants^  that  became  Men^ 

■     ■       MORES,    QUOS    ANTE   GEREBANT^ 

Nunc  quoque  habenti  par cumque  genus  ^  pa^ 
tiinfque  laborum^         Ibid.  vii.  656* 

Aqd  fo  in  many  other  places  {c),  which 
thofe  who  favour  this  Conjedure^  majr 
rafily  difcover. 


(c)  (Md  appears  by  thefe  quotations  to  have  ufed 
the  word  Forma,  when  he  opens  his  Poeni)  m 
9L  feafe  truh  Philoibpkical.  His  Doarine;^  that  this 
Form  or  Sotd  aiight  be  transfgrnifrom  om  Bodjf  inf 
amthn  was  Pythagorean,  bat  which  the  Peri* 
PATETics  rejected  from  the  reafims  above  alleged^ 
ia  tbe  firft  Note  of  this  Chapter. 
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^h.VI.  ^^  npthing  call  become  known  by  that, 
which  it  has  not,  fo  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  attempt  defcribing  thefe  animating 
Forms  by  any  vifible  or  other  Qualitieg"^, 
the  proper  ObjeSis  of  our  Senfations.  The 
Sculptor's  j!if:t  is  not  Figure;  but  'tis  that, 
through  which  Figure  is  imparted  to 
fomething  elfe.  The  Harper's  Art\%  nQt% 
Sounds  but  'tis  that,  through  which  Sounds 
are  called  forth  iiova  fomething  elfe.  They 
aire  of  themfclves  no  objedi^  either'  of 
the  Ear  or  of  the  Eye  ;  but  their  na- 
ture or  charader  is  understood  in  this, 
that  were  they  never  to  exert  their  pro^ 
per  Energies  on  xhtiv proper  Subjects ^'  the 
Marble  would  remain  for  ever  ffiapelefs, 
the  Harp  would  remain  for  ever  filent  {d). 

'Tis 


(d)  Sec  Maximus  Tyriusj  Diff.  I.  who  eloquently 
applies  this  Reafoning  to  the  Supreme  Bfing,  the 
Divine  Artift  of  the  Univerfe— El  JJ  i^  vZit  tin  f*te- 

k»\iv  (mXv  yig  mai  Tpv'd'fov,  9^  rm  xo^Xuv  to  ^avm - 

'♦-      -      •  T«TO>* 
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'Tis  the  fame  in  natural  Beings  {/).  Ch.Vl 
The   ANIMATING   FoRM  of  a  natural  ^""^^ 
Body  is  neither  it's  Organization,  nor  it's 
Figure,  nor  any  other  of  thofe  inferior 
Fortnsy   which  make  up   the  Syftem  of 

Ifn^piT  TO  xaAX(^*  JJI  XhiaSv   xaXo; ,  oAX'  oOfV  x^   • 
^fi/MUV  x«Xo$*    9^  wolaifAi   X(xXX(^,    )^  S'ftXftrlfi;,    9^ 

V^aVtf,    9^  TMy  CV  V^OSV^  ^iZVf    tffav  to   XaXX0»  T8T0     i-  . 

'Xi76i9  }t7f  otov  Ix  ufiyrig  diwdtt^  7^  inn^i-m*  xaOco-oy 
jtJrS  fAiTi^iv  ixafaj  xaXa,  9^  IJ|^ar(X,  9^  cu^ifAfVA* 
9^  xx6((ro9  avTu  aTroXciVcrai,  at^p«,  9^  iiuXvofAtvet^ 
j^  (p^H^ofAtvst^-'^But  if  iven  now  yau  wijh  to  learn  the 
nature  of  this  Sovereign  Being,  after  what  manner 
fhaUany  one  be  able  to  explain  it?  Divinity  itfelf  is 
fisrehf  beauteousy  and  of  all  Beauties^  &c.  &c. 

Tfaofe,  wfao  chufe  to  fee  the  remaining  part 
9f  this  elegant  original,  elegantly  tranflated,  may 
'find  it  in  the  fecond  Volume  of  Lord  Shaftejburfs  Cha* 
radierijiicsy  p.  295. 

(e)  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  three 
great  Principles  of  the  Soul,  anciently  called  to 
ifonr^xov,  ro  Ato-O^jnxov,  to^  S-^ctrlixoV,  the  Intellective^ 
the  Senfitivey  and  the  Nutritive.  The  Nutritive  is 
treated  firft,  then  the  Senfuivey  then  the  IntelleSHve. 

Sec  below,  note  on.  the  word  IntelleClive^  p.  106, 

H  4  it*» 
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Cb*VI.  it*5  vifiblc  Qualities  j  bi^t  'tis  the  Power, 
firliic^,  ^ot  being  that  Organization,  nor 
that  Figi^jrct  nor  thofc,  (^alitics,  is  yet 
^hle  to  producp,  to  preferve,  and  to  em- 
ploy them.  'Tie  therefore  the  Power^ 
which  frfi  mpvcs,  and  the^i  condudls 
|hat  latent  Procefs,  by  which  the  Acorn 
Ibecoqaefi  an  Qak,  the  Embryo  becomes 
%  Man.  'Tis  thf  Power ^  by  which  the 
Aliment  of  Plants  and  Animals  it  di-^ 
gejledf  and  by  fuch  digeftion  transformed 
into  a  part  of  themfelvcs.  'Tis  the 
PoiveTf  as  oft  aj  the  Body  is  cipher  mu- 
tilated or  ^pk,  that  cp-operates  with  the 
Medicine  in  effeding  the  Ciire.  'Ti$  th« 
flower,  which  departing,  the  Body  cea/es 
fo  live^  and  the  Members  foqn  pafs  ^nto 
putrefadion  and  decay. 

I^ARTH^R  ftjU,  as  putrefadjon  anc| 
^ecay  vi>l  necefarUy  coinc,  and  Nature 
would  be  fit  an  end;^  were  ihe  not  main- 
tained by  a  fupply ;  it  is  therefore  the 
¥^U  ^!??^  ??^!^!??  ?y^7  Being  to  pro^ 
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4uce  another  like  itfelf^  the  Lion  to  pro-  Ch.VI, 
(luce  a  Liooy  the  OaI(  to  produce  an 
Oak;  fo  thatt  while  Ii^dividoals  perifii^ 
the  Species  ftill  remains,  and  thb  Cor- 
RUPTiBLE,  a^  far  as  may  be^  partaku 
PF  TQE  Eternal  anp  Divinr  (/). 

In 


(f}  This  Eternal  and  Divmt  is  wbat^  as  Art* 
jiku  £iy8»  aU  Beings  iifin^  md  for  the  fah  rf 
which  they  a&  wbattuir  tbiy  a£l  agreeabfy  to  Niaurg. 

ftmtiw  hiK»  v^-Atk  ira  aarci  ^uriy  vfirlik.    Dg 
Jnim.  I.  ii.c  4.  Tp.2^.    Edit.  Syk 

Immediatdy  afterwards  he  fubjoins  the  jollowiiig 
remarkable  paiOTage,  by  which  he  appears  to  refer  the 
whole  Syftem  of  natural  Production  or  Generation  to 
that  9m  gnat  Primipb. — tirti  3y  n^tiswM  Hwolth  n 
«M  1^  tS  ^ii«  Til  wmx^ifh  i^  ^0  i»^^  n^M4«ft 
'  rm  (pta^Ttts  ji  mri  m^  %  a'f lO/Mif  iMtfUNii,  if  fnnti" 
^tm  twfarat  iiorst,  Wni  Hnutnuj  to  fthf  poAXiif^ 
ri  A  irrlov*  9^  f^ixhu  m  airi^  d)jC  oTo»  ftin-^*  «- 
^iGfA^  /bbfv  kx  ^*  ''*'''*  ^  &•— r/ii  as  much  thirifire  as 
ihi/e  Biings  (meaning  the  fubordinate  and  inferior) 
fomiot  partiapaig  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Divine  im 
uninurrupted  Censinuiiyy  firm  it's  being  impoffiUe  thai 
any  thing  peri/hable  and  tranfient  fheuld  remmn  the  fame 
^  one  nmnerically  \  hence  it  filhws  that  as  far  as  eaeb 
\scapabU(ffharingit^fo  far  it  farHeifestss^  ett$  tUstg 

m 
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jCh.VL  In  all  the  Energies  here  enumerated  it 
extends  through  Vegetables  as  well  as 
Animals.  But  with  Animals,  taken  apart^ 
it  is  that  higher  ASlive  Faculty ^  which,  by 
tjmploying  the  Organs  of  Senfe^  peculiar 
to  them  as  Animals^  diftingui(hes  them  as 
Beings  fenjitive  from  Vegetables  and 
JPlants.  Farther  than  this,  with  Man 
alone  above  the  reft  it  is  that  ftill  fu^ 
ferior  and  more  noble  Faculty,  which 
by  if s  own  divine  Vigour,  unqfflfted  per^- 
h(fps  with  Organs^  makes  and  denomi- 
nates him  a  Being  Intellective  and 
Rational  fgj. 

in  a  greater  degree j  and  another  in  a  lefs\  and  thai  each 
thing  remains  not  precifely  the  fame^  but  as  it  were  the 
fame^  not  numerically  onj^  but  one  in  Specie^^ 

To  this  ^/r^/7  alludes, 

Jt  Genus  immortale  manek 

Gcorg.  IT. 

Sec  Plat.  Cenviv.  p.  1197.  C.    Ed.  Fie. 

(g)  Twf  i\  SiivifAtuif  Tiif  xl/u;^!ff  al  X%^MXi  Tor? 
fiU  i¥Mirif^9i  Vftirai,  %oAMi^  itwofAtPp  ro7g  A  ri- 
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And  fo  much  for  the  defcription  of  Ch.VI. 
thofe  Forms,  which,   being  purely  invi^ 


»U  flwlrttf,  fvtoic  ii  fjf>i»  fAoyfi. — jfs  to  tbi  Powers  of  the 
^Sntl  here  defcriM^  they  exift  ail  of  them  in  fome  Be* 
hegs  ;  SOME  of  thtm  only  in  other  Beings ;  and  in  fomo 
Beings  ONLY  one  of  them.  Arift.  do  An.  1.  ii.  c.  3. 
i>.  26.  EJUt.  SyU.  That  is  to  fay.  Mm  pofleflet 
all  I  Brutes  pofleis  Jimei  Plants^  one  only— Man  has 
the  Vegetative,  the  Senfitivc,  and  the  IntcllefUrc 
Faculty ;  Brutes  only  the  Vegetative  and  the  Senii* 
live;  Plants^  the  Vegetative  alone. 

See  foon  after,  p.  28 — in\)  fUv  yoi^  ri  ^^twlM 
X.  r.  A. 

Idioque  ob  eonfirtium  corporis  eji  inter  homines^  befti'^ 
Ofpi/^y  et  cetara  vita  carentioy  Sod  etas  communioque  cor* 
foreo^um  proventuum.  Siqutdem  nasci,  nutriri, 
tRESCERR  commune  eft  hominibus  cum  cateris*,  sen- 
tire  vero  £T  APPETERE,  commune  demum  hominibus 
€t  mutis  tantumy  et  ratione  carentibus  animalibus.  Cu- 
PIDITAS  porro  atque  IRACUNOIA  vel  agrejlium  vol 
manfuetorumf  appetitus  irrationabilis  ejl :  Ho- 
minis  veroy  cujus  eft  proprium  rationi  mentem  applicare^ 
ItATiONABiLis  :    Ratiocinanoi  enim  atque  in- 

TELIIGENDI,  SCIENDIQUfe  VERUM  APPETITUS  ^r^- 

prius  eft  Homlnisj  quia  a  cupiditate  atque  iracundia  pluri* 
mumdiftat.  Ilia  quippe  etiam  in  )mutis  animalibus,  et 
multo  quidem  acriora,  cernuntur :  Rationis  autem 
PERFECT16  et  iNTELLECTUS,  propria  Dei  et  Ho- 
MiNis  tantum.  Chalcid.  in  Plat.  Tim,  p.  345.  E£t* 
.  fabric.  • 


Jblh 
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Ch.VI.  fi^^%  and  (it  may  be  faid)  totally  infen^ 

fibk^  are  no  othcrwifc  to  be  knowo,  Oin^ 

/cioufnefs  alone  excepted,  than  by  fenfible 

Operations  and  Energies  (h)^  perceived  in 

things  corporeal.  Ac 

(b)  Sec  the  Paflage  juft  before  quoted  from  JUmn^ 
mats  Tyrius.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance^ 
than  a  due  attention  to  this  DiftinAion ;  I  mean  ih 
DiJIirUfhn  bnwien  EfUfs  and  Caufes  \  between  Ef* 
fiSIs  which  are  vifibk)  and  Caufis  which  are  inTi- 
fible ;  between  EffeSIs^  the  natural  Objedb  oi  Mwxx 
Senfations ;  and  CSi^a^i^  which  are  Obje^  of  nf  &»• 
faiion  at  all* 

^is  with  reference  to  this  Diftio£Uon  that  Qfnrt 
18  made  to  reafon  in  his  laft  moments  by  jCauftnt^ 
his  phibfophical  Hiftorian,  who  thus  deicribes  him 
addrel&ng  his  Children. 

OJ  yei(  inwu  riri  yn  ^»^S(  ioxgnrt  ilKpou^  Jc  I- 
Jfv  l(ro/M«i  lym  Ifri,  lifuiap  rv  ooAgwriw  j3ur  rtXmrnm^ 
JJI  ya(  >yf  Toi  rnv  y  ipiJiF  4^^^%  iMf fri,  oXV  sTf 
^AfTfarlfro,  rsroic  aJriiir  <Jc  ^vm  )caTi(piri^«rf«- 
Thus  excellently  tranflated  by  my  honourable  Reb* 
tion,  Mr.  AJhltf^^^Y^u  ought  n$t  t»  imagine  you  ur* 
tainly  kmWy  tbat^  afur  I  have  tUfid  the  period  of  Uu* 
man  Life^  I  JbaU  no  longer  exiji.  For  mitber  da  ym 
vow  fee  nty  Soul  I  but  you  conelude  raoM  it's  Opi^ 
EATIOMS,  tbat  it  DOSS  ixisT.    Cyrofadia^  1.  ¥iii. 

Ciaro  has  tranflated  the  fiune  paflage  with  great 
elegance,  but  in  a  manner  left  ftri&j  Ids  confined  ttl 
the  original. 
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As  in  their  ircfy  Effence  they  Imply  Ch.Vl^ 
ABivity,  as  much  as  Matter^  upon  which 
they  operate,  implies  Pqffivity  i  hence  in 
every  natural  Compofite,  we  may  dif* 
cem  the  influence  of  two  Juch  Prtnd^ 
ples^  while,  under  different  Propartioiis^ 
and  in  different  Degrees^  ths  Activb 
enlivens  the  Paffive,  and  the  Passivc 
defrefes  the  AOive^ 

'Tis  to  this  that  ViROil  nobly  altude^ir 
when  he  telk  us,  tiiat  to  every  tnlhtned 
fiibftanee,  every  Mtmated  Being,  ther« 
was  iboicthiag  appertaining  of  itherisi 

■    ■  -----      ^  -  -      -     -P  .  -         ■  ■  -  .-  _: ■ -^ III 

Ndke  4irUifari  0  !  mhi  i^lffini  JiUif  me;  am  a  «N 
Us  dffqfirs^  nmffimntMt  mMum  fere\  mt  enim,  dumf 
trmn  voUfcum^  animum  mewH  vsMaitSg  fid  cum  iffk  iri 
i$c  urpere^  ex  us  KBtfua,  e^As  OBaaBAM,  maX* 
gti&tis :  mndm  igitwr  ejfe  andUote^  itianfi  mdbtm  ^ 
Miiiu    I>i  Sema.  c.  2Z. 

Nocbing  is  more  certain  than  tbitf  many  things- 
wbkh  have  mfinfibU  Qualities,  may  be  deTcribed  ac- 
ciiratelf)  and  comprehended  adequately,  by  "Aiir 
Mmrgie^  and  Operatim  upen  finfitk  O^i. 

VigOUf/ 
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Ch.VL  Vigour,  and  heavenly  Origin,  as  far  forth 
as  not  retarded  by  it's  mortal  and  earthly 
Members. 

Igneus  ejl  ollis  vigor,    ei  c-®les1-is 

OftlGO 

SemtnibuSi  quantum  nox  noxia  corpora 

TARDANT, 

Terreni^e  hebetant  AVLrvs^^moribun-' 
daque  membra.  Mti.  VI. 

Could  wc  penetrate  that  Mift,  which 
hides  fo  mach  from  human  Eyes,  and 
follow  thefe  Compofites  to  their  differeiit 
and  original  Principles,  we  might  gaia 
perhaps  a  glimpfe  of  two  objeds  worth 
contemplating;  of  that  which  is  First, 
and  that  which  is  Last,  in  the  general 
Order  of  Being;  oi  pure  Energy  in  the? 
Supreme .  Mind,  the  Jirjl  Mover  of  all 
Efficients  ;  of  pure  Pajfivity  in  the 
LOWEST  Matter,  the  ultimate  Bafis  of 
all  fubjc£ts  (/). 

(i)  Thus  the  Stoics — Squu   i*  aCroT^    oi^xA^   "***^ 
Ttfk   «Aecv  ilo^  ri  vp»»v  k)  to  W^ov.  to  fX^  %»  m* 

^01 
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But  left  thefc  (hould  be    eftecmcd  Ch.VI. 
Speculations  rather  foreign,  'tis  fufficient 

to 


^of  fivai  r%¥  avoioy  irictVy  riv  uAviv,  to  Si  "oroim^  to% 
0  aurjf  Xoyov^  to\  S^io'y.— 'T^wr  opinion  if,  that  th^ 
PrineipUs  of  all  things  ar4  twoj  the  Active  Prin'^ 
cipli  and  THE  Passive  ;  that  the  Pajfive  Principle  is 
that  Sub/fance  void  of  all  polity,  Matter;  the  Ac- 
tive Principle t  that  Reafon^  which  exijis  within  it^  GoD, 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  134, 

The  following  Paflage  from  Anmonius  is  remark- 
lUC}  and  well  applies  to  the  prefent  Subjedt. — 
Aio  Petffi  my  uAnv  tu»  d'luii  MOfAolu^  cJjMOiwo'fiai*  «- 
/*oi»0'6a(«' jMf V,'  on  Si  (i7ro(pciirtuq  .tJv  «AA«v  cfifAOtivi' 
TOEI  fx«rff ov,  avofjLoitag  Jt,  on  t»  /xcv,  x^citIov^  ov- 
t^,  D  XATot  cro(»Ta(  T«  ovra,  oiTro(pisMfji,Hi  voivroty 
TJiff  ^  uAijff,  ;|^»ifov^  iWfjf  5  XATci  zrayra,  taut*  «- 
il-o(pa0^o/A(v. — For  this  reafon  they  fay  that  Matter  is 

DISSIMILARLY  SIMILAR  to  the  DIVINITY  ;  is  SIMI- 
LAR, kicaufe  each' of  them  is  explained  by  a  Negation  of 
mU  other  things  \  dissimilarly y^,  in  as  much  as  we 
ekny  all  things  of  the  Divinity,  by  it's  being  better  than 
all  things  ;  we  deny  them  of  Matter,  by  ifs  being  worfe^ 
Ammon.  in  Pradic.  p.  50.   fi. 

Archytas  thus  expreiTes  himfelf  in  his  Doric  Dia- 

lea. 

To  i^h  cm  isroiwv,   to  Si  'odyoit^  oiov  Iv  tok  (Pv- 


ill  t^HILdSdPHtCAL 

Cb.Vli  **^  tnztk  the  Analogy  between  things  ^^- 
turat  zSkA  jirti/kial  i  how^  that  ad  ther6 
are  oo  Forms  of  Art^  which  did  not 
pre-extft  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  fb  arc 
there  iio  Forms  of  Nature^  which  did 
hot  prt^exift  in  the  Mind  of  God.  *TiS 
through  this  we  comprehend^  how  MuilBi 

or     iKTELLECT      IS     THt    RtOIOA    Of 


1^  va%tPf  ti  roi)^i7a. — Thiri  is  fitfutlnngi  tMib  ii 
Agent  ;  dnd  fmetbing^  tvbicb  h  Patient  ;  tbtii 
fnM9tig  tmtmrd  Afikgs  God  is  tbi  AfeiNT ;  lAATTEi 
ibi  Patient  %  katbt  Elements  on  bUb  Agmi  mi 
Poiient  umtisL 

Upoa  thil  SiMtpUdus  bbfertes— Za^!(  ii  otrO*  rS 

iroMr»  fftU  Toy  d'Mv  f iWf ,  S  ^  fa  ixKm,  ri  wtHini 
iltrM  fhnwirati  vi%M  ik  rii  vXnt^   ^i*  Sv  i^    rit 

$"£#*  unto  Aw  4tfM  jb'i  ix  mim/^  bi  bat  adiiui  (nf 
dqdain  bim&If }  ibe  tutn  tngbeft  msi  mo/l  kadk^  Au 
Jhmas^  fifing^  that  66d  is  Aosnt,  «/£#«  M  fifti^ 
^AV#  CakJisfMsw  %  mid  Matter  PATlENTt  tbnf 
wbidf  oibif  Biings  partaki  9f  Paffion  ;  and  tbai  tbi 
Elements  an  bttb  A^isnts  tfWPAfiENT^t  ia  a$ 
msub  as  ibij  parHapau  botb  rf  Matter  and  9f  AnK 
SimpL  la  Prmd.  p*  84.    Edit.  Bafi.  1551. 

Fojt  Ml^ 
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Forms  [i),  in  a  far  more  noble  and  ex-^ 
alted  fenfe,  than  by  being  their  pajjive 
Receptacle  through  ImpreffioliS  from 
Objcas  without.  It  is  tHeir  Region,  ricft 
by  beifig  the  Spot  into  which  they  mi- 
grate as  fir  anger  Si  but  in  which  they 
dwell  as  n^roy^oHu  the  original  Natives 
of  the  Country.  *Tls  in  Mind  <hey 
firft  exift,    before    Matter  can   receive 


(k)  See  Arijloile  already  quoted^  p.  98,'  in  bi^ 
Traft  De  Antma  jii.  4.  p.  57.  Edit.  &ilb.  In  tfie 
eighth  Chapter  of  tfie  fame  fioblt,  p.  62,  he  cAll^ 
the  Soul  EIAOt  E^AXIN,  the  Form  of  Forms'^ 
and  that  not  only  from  it's  being  that  fufretue  charac- 
ierlfmg  Power ^  which  gtvei  tofubordinate  Brings  their 
peculiar  Form  cr  ChdraSfery  but  as  it  ufes  them,  when 
xnade,  agreeably  to  their  rcrpc£live  Natures,  lii 
this  laft  acceptation  it  is  the  Form  of  Forms^  as  the 
Uand^Lppe^TS  to  be  the  Organ  of  Organs  ;  to  be  that 
fuperior  Inftrumcnt,  which  ikfa  the  reft,  the  ChiiTel, 
the  Pencil,  the  Lyrcy  &c.  all  which  infciior  Orgai^ 
or  Inftruinents,  without  this  previous  and  fupeiior  one 
to  employ  them^  would  be  inefficacious,  an  J  dead,  aud 
incapable  of  producing  any  frngle  EfTccl, — 1!  "^^X^ 
Ztrnt^  i  yjio  ifk'  xj  yx^  »j  ;^fi5  (,pyoi)fOv  iffy  i^ydyuif, 
jlriji  in  loc, 

I  them; 
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Ch.VL  them  (/) ;  'tis  from  Mind,  when  they 
adorn  Matter,  that  they  primarily  pro- 
ceed :  fo  tbat>  whether  we  contemplate 
the  works  of  Art,  or  the  more  exceU 
lent  Works  of  Nature,  all  that  we  look 
at,  as  beautifiily  or  liften  to,  as  harmo- 
nious,  is    the  genuine   Effluence  or 

Emanation  of  Mind  {m). 

And 


(I)  lit  the  Scriptural  account  of  Creation,  Lights 
previoufly  to  it's  exigence,  is  commanded  to  cxift  — 
JndGodfaid^  Let  there  be  Light,  and  there 
WAS  Light.  So  alfo  l^egetabUs  and  Animals,  pre^ 
vioujly  to  their  cxi fling,  are  commanded  to  exift.  Now, 
v'hcther  by  thefe  Commands  we  fuppofe  certain  vir^ 
bal  Orders^  or  (what  feems  far  more  probable)  only  ai 
Divine  Volition^  refpcft  mud  needs  have  been  had  to 
certain  pre-exjsting  Forms,  clfc  fuch  IVords  or 
fuch  Volitions  muft  have  been  devoid  of  all  Meaning. 

(m)  A  proof,  that  thefe  tranfcendent  Objefts  arc 
of  an  Origin  truly  menialy  is,  that  nothing  but  Mind 
or  I N  t  E  L  L  E  c  T  can  recognize  or  comprehend  them.  And 
hence  it  follows  that,  if  this  intelleSiive  Faculty  be 
wanting,  as  it  is  to  inferior  Animals,  or  be  unhap- 
pily debafed,  as  too  often  happens  to  our  own  Species  ; 
tho'  their  fenfuive  Organs  may  be  exquijite  to  a  de- 
gree, yet  arc  fuch  Beings  to  fuch  Objefts,  as  if  they 
iiad  no  Organs  at  all.     Eyes  hai;c  thcy^  and  fee  not^  &c. 

And 
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And  now  to  recapitulate  what  we  Ch.VI. 
liavc  faid  concerning  Form.  We  have 
traced  it's  Variety  from  the  Lifelefs  and 
Inanimate  up  to  the  Living  and  Ani- 
mating i  from  Figures,  Colours,  and  fen- 
lible  Qualities,  up  to  the  Poxvers  only 
knowable  through  their  "Energies  and  Ope^ 
rations  I  in  other  words,  from  thofc 
Forms^  which  are  but  paffive  Elements^ 
up  to  thofe,  which  are  Efficient  Caufes. 

Even  in  thefe  aftive,  animating,  and 
efficient  Forms^  bcfidcs  the  Differences 
which  we  have  remarked,  there  is  ftili 
another  worth  regarding.    Some  of  them 


And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  fine  Trochaic  Vcrfc 
in  the  Sicilian  Poet  and  Philofopher,  Epicharmus ; 

•77i  Mind  alone,  that  fee$^  that  hears  ;  all  things 
leftdt  are  deaf  and  blind* 

Clem.  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  442.     Edit,   Pott.   Max.  Tyr. 
Edit.  8vx)  p.  J  2.     Edit.  4to.  p.  2 03. 

I  2  cannot 
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Ch.VI.  cannot  z&  without  corporeal  ConnedionS^ 
while  to  others  fuch  Connexions  appear 
to  be  no  way  requifite.     What  for  ex- 
ample is  the  vegetative  Power  in  Plants^ 
without  a  natural  Body  for  it  to  nouri(h 
and  enliven  ?  What  the  fenfitive  Powers 
of   hearing   or   of   feeing,  without  the 
corporeal   Organs    of  an    Ear^    or    an 
Eye  ?  Thefe  are  animating  Forms^  which 
though  themfelves  not  Body,  are  yet  fo 
far  infeparable  from  it,  that  were  their 
Connexion  diflblved,  they  would  be  as 
unable  to  exert  themfelves,  as  the  Painter, 
deprived  of  his  Pencil,  or  the  Harper  of 
his  Harp.     *Tis  not  fo  with  ihzt  percept- 
tive  Power,    unmixed  and   pure   In- 
telligence, the  Objeds  of  which  being 
purely  intelligible,  are  all  congenial  with 
itfelf.     Corporeal  Connections  appear  fo 
little  wanted  here,  that  perhaps  'tis  then 
in  it's  higheji  Vigour,  when  it  is   wholly 
fcparated  and  detached.     'Tis  in  this  part 
of  our  animating  Form,  that  we  mud 
look    for    THE   Immortal   and    Di- 
vine : 
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VINE  (nj  I  'tis  this  indeed  is  all  of  it,  Ch.VL 
that  a  rational  Man  would  wifh  to  pre- 

ferve. 


(pOiij^fa'dai*— Mind  y///»j  /^  be  implanted  tinto  the 
Body3  being  a  peculiar  Substance  of  itself, 
and  not  to  be  corrupted  or  to  perijh  (as  the  Body  does  J. 
Ariji.  di  An.  1.  i-  c.  4.  p.  15 — And  foon  after,  when 
he  has  told  us  that  the  PaJfton$  periih  with  the  Body^ 
to  which  they  are  infeparably  united,  he  adds — 
*0  ii  NSf  ?(r«ff  S'iioTtfov  T»  }^  ivoAii.  But  the  MiND 
perhaps  isfomething  more  divine,  and  free  from  Paf* 
fionj  or  being  aHed  upon. 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  Work  he  diftinguifhes 
between  tlie  original  Capacity  oi  Xkic  fenjitive  Part,  and 
that  of  the  Intelh^ive  Part :  Senfation  (he  tells  us)  is 
impaired  by  the  Violence  of  fenfible  Objefts  :  ExcefGve 
Sounds,  exccffive  Light,  exceffive  Smells,  prevent  us 
from  hearing,  from  feeing,  or  from  fmelling. — 
AAX*  0  NS^,  oTotii  Ti  voiio-y  fl-(poJf «  vofiToy,  iJp^  5t7oi> 
you  Toi  ivoSiifigot^  u\X»   x)  fAotWov*  TO  fAiv  yif  «i- 

ffOlJTiXOV     WC     ^V£U       O^UfAcH^y      0    H    Njf      X^flfOf. 

j&ii/  Mind,  u/Atf«  it  contemplates  any  thing  clearly  and 
flrongly  intelligible^  does  not  for  that  reafon  less  compre^ 
hend  inferior  Objects  of  IntelleSfion^  but  even  more  ; 
the  Caufc  isy  the  sensitive  Principle  exifls  not  WITH- 
OUT A  Body  (it's  Organs  being  all  Bodily)  ;  but 
Mind  on  the  contrary  i^  SEPARABLE  and  detach* 
^d.     Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 

I  3  Cyrus^ 
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Cih.VL  fcrvc,  whcp  he  would  be  rather  thank- 
ful to  find  his  PaiHops  and  bis  Appetite; 
extkidt, 

Anq 


CfruSf  in  the  Speech  attributed'  to  him  by  A<nj- 
phon^  and  quoted  before,  p.  ia8,,fpeak9  as  fdlowsr. 

<^^   )?  ^^X^9  ^^  H'^^  ^^   ^  d'iri}r&}  Zw^odi  ^,  ^^   •ray 

tJ  a^f  ou®*  ffoofji^oil^  ii^ob  J'iviilai,  ^t  tSto  Brrwii^ 
/biar  a(A\*  or«v  otxpolt^  ^  xa^xpog  i  vSg  fxxf»6?y 
rort  7^  (pfonfAiSralov  ilxif  air  op  ifvai.  AiaXuojMcvv 
J{  airfi^Minr,   JhXa  ifiy  fxarot  dwtoiloi  js'^if  to    o/cao^u-* 

Aov,  TsrXfjv  Tfif  ^'^'X^^'  ^^'^^  ^  /**'"'  *^'''  '^oi(^^oi  W 
a7riM<ra  ifirai.  Stvo(p.  Kvgu  Tloihf*  H*  .p.  655. 
^^//.  Hutchinfm.     4tO.  O^r^/x.  1727. 

Thus  tranflatcd  by  the  abovemcntioncd  excellent 
Tranflator, 

No  /  Children  /  I  ccm  never  ^  ferfuaded^  that  the 
Soul  lives  no  longer  than  it  dwells  in  this  mortal  Body^ 
and  that  it  dies  on  Separation.  For  I  Jee  that  the  Soul 
communicates  Vigour  and  Motion  to  mortal  Bodies^  during 
it*s  continuance  in  them.  ^Jeither  ((in  I  he  perfuaded^ 
that  the  Soul  is  divejied  of  Intelligence^  on  it's  Separation 
from  this  grofs  fenfelefs  Body  ;  hut  it  is  probable ^  that 
WHEN  THE  Soul  is  separated^  //  becomes  pure  and 

intiret 
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And  thus  having  traced   the  various  Cb.VI 
order  of  Forms    from   the  lowcft  and  ^'^"^^ 

bafeft 


intlre^  and  is  thin  more  intelligent.  //  is  evi^ 
denty  tbaty  on  Marfs  ajfohiiion^  every  part  of  him  r/- 
turns  to  what  is  of  the  fame  nature  uith  itfelf^  except  tho 

Soul:  THAT  ALONE  18  INVISIBLE,  BOTH  DURING 
it's  PRESENCE   HERE,   AND    AT    ix's    DEPARTURE. 

Cyropad.  p.  326,  327. 

Thus  tranilated  by  Cicero — Afthi  quidem  nunquam 
perfuaderi  poiejl  animos^  dum  in  corporibus  effent  morta- 
Jiifusj  vivere ;  cum  exiffent  ex  iisj  emori  :  nee  vero  turn 
animum  effe  inftpientem^  cum  ex  infipienti  corpore  evafijfet ; 
fedy  cum^  omni  admixtione  corporis  libera- 
TUS,  purm  et  integer  effe  ccepiffet^  tum  effe  sapientem. 
Atipu  etiamy  cum  hominis  naiura  morte  diffohitur^  cate- 
rar^em  rerum  perfpicuum  efi  quo  quaque  difcedant  3  abeunt 
enim  illuc  omnia,  unde  orta  funt :   Animus  autem 

SOLUS,  NEC  CUM  ADEST,  NEC  CUMDISCEDIT,  AP- 

paret.     De  SenefiutCy  cap,  22: 

Thcfe  Speculations  of  Cyrus  may  more  properly  be 
called  the  Speculations  of  Xenophon^  who  derived 
them  without  doubt  (as  he  did  the  reft  of  his  Philo- 
fophy)  from  his  great  Mafter^  Socrates.  They  pafied 
alfo  into  other  Syftems  of  Philofophy,  derived  from 
the  fame  Original ;  fuch  for  example  as  the  Philofo- 
phy of  Arijlctle,  who  was  a  hearer  and  a  dxfciplc  a^ 
well  of  Socrates  as  of  Plato. 

I  4  Bcfidet 
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Ch.VI.  bafeft  up  to  the  higheft  and  bcft,  an4 

confidered  how,  though  differing,  they 
aU  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to  every 
Being  it's  peculiar  and  diJlinSlive  Charac^^ 
tery  \yc  (hall  here  conclude  our  Specula- 
tions concerning  Form,  the  fecdnd  Spe- 
cies of  Subftance,  and  which  appears  iri 


Beficlcs  what  has  been  ofFercd  in  the  beginning  of 
^bis  Note,  the  following  Remark  and  Quotation  may 
perhaps  inform  us  farther  in  the  Sentiments  of  the 
o/tf^/nV^,  and  his  School* 

The  Human  iNT^f ^ect  was  fuppofed  by  the 
Peripatetics  to  be  pure  and ahfoluU  CAPACITY  ;  to  be 
no  particular  things  till  it  began  to  comprebgnd  things  ; 
nor  to  be  blended  with  Body^  becaufe,  if  it  were,  it  woul4 
hz^tjcme'^iality  of  Body  adhere  to  it  (fuch  as  hot, 
cold,  and  the  like),  which  Quality  would  of  courfe 
bbftruci  it's  operations.  On  the  cbntrary  they  held  it 
to  receive  it's  impreffions,  (Jo-irif  iv  y^afxfAOLru^a^  Z 
|5AtiJiv  uVaf;^f»  ivTiXfx^v^  yif^afjLfjLmu^  as  impreffions 
aremqdein  a  yRiTiNG  Tablet,  where  nothing 

AS  YET    IS    IN    ACTUALITY    WRITTEN,      Ar'tftot.di 

Animdy  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  5^.     Edit,  Sylb. 

But  this  in  the  way  of  digrpflion-r-'Tis  only  the 
fhart  Specimen  of  an  ancient  Speculation,  which 
piv^s  us  reafons,  why  the  Jjuman  Intelleft  can  have 
kip  Innate  Ideas. 

art 


f^ri 
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fart  to  be  an  Element,  in  part  an  Ef-  Cb.Vl 
f'jciENT  Cause  {0). 

And  yet  we  cannot  quit  thefe  Specu«f 
Rations,  the  latter  part  of  them  at  leafl, 
without  a  few  obfervations  on  their  dig- 
nity and  importance. 

Their   principal  object  has  been   to 
(hewj  that  in  the  great  intelleSlual  Syf- 
tem  of  the   Univerfe,    Means   do   not 
lead  to  Ends,  but  Ends  lead  to  Means; 
that  it  was  not  the  Organization  of  the 
Sheep's  Bpdy,  which  produced  the  gentle 
inftindts  of  the  Sheep ;  nor  that  of  the 
Lion's  Body,  which  produced  the^^r^- 
cious  Inftindls  of  the  Lion  (^)  5  but,  be- 
caufe  in  the  Divine  Oeconomy  of  the 
whole,  fuch  refpedive  animating  and  ac^ 
tive   Principles    were    wanting,    it    was 

(0)  See  the  two  laft  Notes  of  the  preceding  Chapter. 

(p)  See  before,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter, 
page  99. 

^ereforc 
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CluVi.  therefore  rtcceffary  that  they  fliould  be 
furnished  with  fuch  peculiarly  organized 
Bodies^  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
dSif  2XiA  to  perform  their  part,  agreeably 
'to  their  rcfpeftivc  natures,  and  their 
proper  buliiicfs  in  the  World. 

The  ancient  Syftem  of  Atheifm  fup- 
^pofcd  the  Organs  to  come  ^rji  *  before 
'Any  thingj^rM^r  WW  thought  of;  which 
Organs,  being  all  of  them  formed  y^r- 
tuitoufly^  fome  of  them  luckily  anfvvered 
an  end,  and  others  anfwercd  none :.  thofe 
that,  anfwercd,  for  a  while  fubfijied  i  thofe 
that  failed,  immediately  pertjljed. 

Empedocles    (which    is    fomewhat 
furprilingr  if  we   conficjer  fome  of  his 
.better  and  more  rational  Doftrines)  ap- 
pears   to  have   favoured    this    opinion  : 

Tsr}sjs,7go^  (py^irtv.     He  fays^   (as  Arijiotle  tells 
us)  that  the  Limbs  of  Animals  were  the 

♦  Sec  HermeSj  p.  392. 

greater 


greyer  fart  of  thm  map^e  bt  Chance,  Ch.VI. 

$€^^  after  this  AriJhtJe  proceeds  in  ex-    ^— v-^ 

plainiog  this  ftrange  Syftem — ^8irif  filv  h 

f^dpjx  010^01119  tA^TTJ^  xu¥  tl  miM  T9  iyfyvflQ, 

rmrtt  fiGf  la"«tfif,   utto  ri  avrofjbttTtt  ov^irru, 

ivriTfioeiug"  o<ru  ce  /^tj  nrcag^  uttcoabto  x^  aTroX'- 

hvTottt   icuGccTTB^  *pjt67r£jbxXif^  XsyEi  TCC  ISiiyBV^ 

^  ecvSppiFpu^ficr-^^ff^Aen  therefore  thefe  Limbs 

all  cO'incided^  as  if  they  had  been  made  for 

fhepurpqfef  they  were  thenfaved  and  fre^ 

firvedt  having  been  thus  aptfy  put  foge* 

ther  by  the  Operation   of  CflANCft  ;    but 

fuch  as  C0'incide4  notj  thefe  were  lofty  and 

ftill  [as  fail  as  they  arifc]  are  loft  \  ac^ 

fording  to  what  Empedocles fays  concerning 

{thofe   monftrous  Produdions]  the  Bull 

Species  with  Human  Heads.     Arijl.  Phy^ 

ftc.  1.  ii«  c.  4%  8. 

Lucretius  advances  the  fame  Doc- 
trine, which  was  indeed  fuitable  to 
his  Ideas  of  the  World's  produftion. 
^he  Earthy  he  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  Creation,  aimed  at  the  time  to  create 

many 
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Cb.VI.  many  portentous  Beings ,  fome  with  firange 
Faces  and  Members  ;  others  deficient ^  with-^ 
out  either  Feet  or  Hands  i  but  the  en- 
deavours were  fruitlefSf  for  Nature  could 
not  fupportf  and  carry  them  on  to  Ma^ 
turity^ 

Multaque    turn    Tellus  etiam    portenta 

creare 
Conata  efi,  mird  facie ^  membrifque  coorta  ; 
Orba  pedum  partim^  manuum  viduata  vi^ 

cijjim  : 


Nequifquam,  quoniam  Natura  abfierrui^ 

auSIum, 
Nee  potuere  cupitum  atatis  tangere  fiorem^ 
.  Nee  reperire  cibum,  &c. 

LUCRET.  V.   835,   &C. 

'Tis  more  cxprcfly  in  contradidion  to 
the  Doctrines  inculcated  through  this 
whole  Trait,  that  he  denies  Final 
Causes  i  that  he  holds  Eyes  were  not 
made  for  feeing,  nor  Feet  for  walking, 

&c. 
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&c*  that  he  calls  fuch  explanations  a  Ch.VL 
prepojlerms  and  inverted  order,  the  ex- 
igence of  the  Use  (according  to  him) 
not  leading  to  the  produftion  of  the 
Thing,  but  the  casual  production 
of  the  Thing  leading  to  the  exigence 
of  the  tJSE^ 

LuMiNA      ne    facias    ocutorum    ctara 
creata^ 
Projpicere  ut  poffimus^  et,  ut  prqferre  viai 
Proceros  pajfus^  ideo,  &c* 

Cat  era  de  genere  hoc  inter  quacunqiie  pre^ 

tantur^ 
Omnia  perverfd   l^R-ffiPoSTERA  funt  ra- 

tione : 
Nil  adeo   qUoniam    natumjl  in   Corpore, 

UT  UTI 

Poffimus  I  fed  quod  natum'st,  id  pro- 
ere  at  Usus. 

LucRET.  IV.  822,  30. 

An  elegant  Poet  of  our  own  ftates  this 

dodtrine  with  his  ufual  humour. 

l^ote 
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Ch.Vl.       ^^^^  ^^r^f  Lucretius  dares  to  teach 

{^As  all  our  Touth  may  learn  from  Creech) 
That  Eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view f 
Nor  Hands  embrace^  nor  Feet  purjiie  j 
But  HEEDLESS  Nature  did  produce 
J'he  Members  first,  and  then  the  ujei 
What  each  mujl  aSl,  was  yet  unknown f 
Till  all  was  moved  by  Chance  alone. 

A  Manfrji  builds  a  Country  feat, 
Then  finds  the  Walls  not  fit  to  eat  i  • 
Another  plants ,  and  wondering  fees 
Nor  Books f  nor  Medals  on  his  Trees. 
Tet  Poet  and  Philofopher 
Was  He,  who  durfifuch  whims  aver* 
Blefiy  for  his  Sake,  be  Human  Reafon, 
Which  came  at  lafi,  tho^  late,  infeafon. 
Prior's  Alma,  Canto  h 

The  Poet  had  caufc  to  be  thankful, 
that  a  time  came,  when  Men  of  Senfc 
oppofed  Rcafon  to  fuch  Sophiftry ;  but 
the  Oppofition  was  not  fo  late,  nor  fo 

long 
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long  in  coming,  as  he  imagined.  Galen^  Ch.VL 
many  Centuries  ago,  in  his  excellent  ^ 
Trcatife  De  Ufu  Partium  i  Cicerop  in  tho 
bed  and  moA  concluiive  part  of  hU 
Treatife  De  Naturd  Deorum  ;  and  before 
them  both,  as  well  as  before  Lucretius^ 
Arijlotle,  through  every  part  of  his 
Works,  and  above  all  in  thofe  refpeft* 
ing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Members,  and  the 
Frogrejjion  of  Animals^  had  inculcated 
with  irrefiftible  ftrength  of  Argument 
the  great  Dodtrine  of  Final  Causes  ; 
which  if  we  allow  with  regard  to  our- 
/elves,  but  deny  to  Nature,  we  totally 
annihilate  through  the  Univerfe  any  di- 
vine or  INTELLIGENT  PRINCIPLE.     For 

nothing  can  be  Dtvine,  which  is  not  /«- 
teUigent ;  nor  any  thing  Intelligent,  which 
has  not  a  Meaning ;  nor  any  Being  have 
a  Meaning,  which  has  no  Scope,  or^  Final 
Caufe,  to  govern  and  direft  it's  Energies 
and  Operations. 

A  PAINTER 
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Ch.Vl.  '  A  PAii*'rEft,*painitingii  hundred  PoN 
traits,  faccfecBs' ill  niafety-ttinc,  and  fails 
in  one.  We  inay  poffibly  impute  the 
Jingle  Failure  to  Chance  ;  but  can  we 
poffibly  impute  to  Chance  his  fuccefs 
in  thd  ninety-nine  ?  How  then  can  we 
dream  of  Chance  in  the  Operations  of 
Nature;  Ofierations  fo  much  more 
accurate,  thb*  withal  fo  much  greater} 
and  more  numerous^  than  thofe  of  the 
Painter  ?  Chance  is  never  thought  of  in 
that  which  happens  always ;  nor  in  that 
which  happens  Jof-  the  mojl  part ;  but,* 
if  any  where,  in  that  which  happens 
iinexpeSiedly  and  rarely  (y), 

ANr^ 


1^^)  Sec  Vol.  i.  p.  267,  8,  9,  where  the  Doftrinc 
c^  Chance  and  Fortune  isdifcufTed  at  large  upon' 
the  Peripatetic  Principles^  and  where  an  attempt  is 
tnzdc  to  explain  that  moft  fubtle  and  ingenious  Ar- 
gument of  the  Stagiritej  by  which  he  preves  that 
Chance  and  Fortune  are  fo  far  from  fupplanting 

MlNt),   or  AN    INTELLIGENT  PRINCIPLE,   that  thc 

Exiftence  of  the  two  former  neccflarily  infers  the  Ex- 
iftence  of  tie  latter. 

*Twas 
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And  fo  much  for  thofc  Philofophcrs,  Ch.VI* 
Mcordcd  for  having  hardily  denied  a  Pro-  ^-•VNJ 
vidence. 

There  are  others,  who,  tho*  they 
have  not  denied  one,  have  yet  made  Syf^ 
terns,  that  would  do  without  one  5  feeming 
to  think  concerning  the  trouble  of  go- 
verning a  World,  as  Queen  Dido  did  of 
old, 

Scilicet  isfuperis  labor  ejl  i  ea  cura  quietos 
Sollicitat  ? (r). 

A  THIRD  fort,   with   more  decency, 
have  neither  denied  a  Provideoce,  nor 


Twas  confonant  to  the  Reafoning  there  held,  that 
Flato,  long  before,  isfaidto  have  called  Fortune 
9'C[4,7flufA»  (puVffwc  n  vTfoaigmuij  a  Symptom,  w 
THING  CO-INCIDENT  itthir  With  Nature^  or  the  Hu- 
man Will.  See  Suidas  in  the  Word,  ElfAaffAttm^ 
Plato\  Account  will  be  better  underftood  perhaps,  by 
recurring  to  the  Quotation  in  the  former  part  of  this 
npte. 

^r)  Firg.  JEn.  iv. 

K  oQQitted 
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Ch.VL  omitted  one;  yet  have  fcldom  recurred 
to  it^  but  upon  prefling  occafions,  when 
difficulties  arofe,  which  they  either  hap- 
pened to  find^  or  had  happened  to  xnake» 
They  appear  to  have  conducted  thcm- 
fclves  by  Horacis  advice; 

Nee  Deus  inter/it^   nrfi    drgnus  vindice 
nodus  fs). 

A  FOURTH  Philofopher  remains,   and 
a  refpedlable  one  he  is,    who  fuppofes 
Providential  Wifdom  never  to  ceafe  for  a 
Jingle  moment^  and  who  fays  to  it  with  re- 
verence, what  Vlyjfes  did  to  Minerva^ 


Hi   ffi   AifOfii) 


KtyifJkiv^*      (/) 


(s)  H&r.  Art.  Poit. 

(t)  Horn.  Iliad.  lO.  v.  279.  Sec  Arriurfi  Epi^i- 
tus^  lib.  i.  c.  12,  both  in  the  Original^  and  in  Mrs. 
CarUr's  excellent  Tranflation.  See  alfo  the  Comment 
o£  my  worthy  and  learned  Friend  Uptotiy  on  this 
Chapter,  in  his  valuable  Edition  of  that  Author, 
torn.  ii.  p*  4c;  41.    See  alfo  Pjalm  cxxxlz. 
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"^Nor  can  I  move^  and  'fcape  Ch.VI. 

Thy  Notice-^  V^YN* 

But  to  quit  Philofophers  and  Poets, 
and  return  from  a  Digreflion,  to  which 
we  have  been  led  infenfibly  by  the  la- 
tent coanedion  of  many  different  ideas. 

There  remains  nothing  further,  in  the 
treating  of  Substance,  than  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  thofe  characters,  which  are 
ufually  afcribed  to  it  by  jirifiotle  and  his 
followers,  when  they  confider  it  not  in  a 
phjficaU  but  in  a  logical  view. 


K  2  CHAP. 
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C   H   A   P.      VII. 

Concerning  the  Tr^perties  of  SubfiaHee^  at* 
tributedto  it  in  the  Peripatetic  Logic. 

C.VIL  'TT^HE  dncient   Lbgicians,  or  rather 
^-^^  ^      X     Aristotle  and  his  School,  have 

given  us  of  Substance   the  following 

Charafters. 

They  inform  us  that,  as  Substance, 
it  is  not  Jufceptibk  of  more  and  lefi  (a). 
Thus  a  Lion  is  not  more  or  lefs  a  Lion, 
by  being  more  or  lefs  bulky  y  a  Triwdgl^ 
is  not  more  or  lefs  a  Triangle,  by  being 
more  or  lefs  acute-angled.  The  Inten- 
iions  and  Remiffions  are  to  be  found  ia 
their  Accidents  ;  the  EJfences  rtmzxnjim^ 
ply  and  immutably  the  fame,  and  either 
abfolutely  are,  or  abfolutely  are  not. 

(a)  Aoxf?  Si  i  ivlot  [AT,  iiriiij(i<rion  ro  iaSxXov  9^ 
TO  hloK — Jrj^.  Prad.  p.  28.  EiiU  Sylb.  Sec  Her- 
mes,  p.  a  01. 

Again, 
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Again,  vSuBSTANCE,    they    tell    u$,  C.VIL 
admits  of  no  Contraries  [b).    'Tis  to  this 
th^tJdiltan  allude^,  wheo,  after  having 
perfoniAed  Subftan^Cy  he  tells  us. 

To  FIND  A  Foe   it  shall  |jot  be 

HIS  IfAP, 

'And  Peace  Jball  lull  him  in  her  Jioivry 
lap  {c). 

The  AiTertion  is  evident  in  compound 
Beings y  that  is  to  fay,  in  fobftanccs  na^ 
turati  for  whait  i$  there  contrary  to  Man 
d6n€dertd  as  Man,  or  to  Lioii  confidered 
as  Lion  ?  This  is  true  alfo  in  the  Rela* 
tion  borne  by  Matter  to  Form  ;  for 
while  Contraries  by  their  co-incidence 
deftroy   each  other,  thefe  two.   Matter 

riQv  iTva*.     jlriji.  Prad.  p.  ^%.     Edit.  Sylb, 
(cj  Milt.  Peems^  No.  11. 

K  3  and 
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C»VII.  and  Form^  coalefce  fo  kindly^  that  no 
^^'^'^  Change  to  cither  arifcs  from  their  Unidn. 
Thus  the  Marble>  when  adorned  with 
the  Form  of  a  Statue,  is  as  precifely 
Marble^  as, it  was  before;  and  the  Oak, 
when  fafhioned  into  the  Form  of  a  Ship, 
is  as  truly  Oak,  as  when  it  flouriflied  in 
the  Foreft.  If  there  be  any  Contrariety 
in  Subftance  it  is  that  of  Form  to  Pri- 
vation, where  Privation  neverthclefs  is 
nearly  allied  to  Non-entity. 

Lastly,  Sub^tancr  they  tell  us  is 
Son^ething,  which,  though  it  have  na 
Contrary,  yet  is  by  nature  fufceptible  of 
all  Contraries y  itfelf  Jlill  remaining  one  and 
the  fame  {d). 

We  cannot  forget  that  defcription^ 
given  by  Virgil,  of  the  Cumean  Pro^ 
phetefs. 


(d)  MdXiTOt  Si  Itiiov  T?c  J<r/(xc  ioxiT  itvoti  to  rau- 
Toy  9^  Vc  ufiifAu  OP  T«k  cyavr/fiiw  fivtfi  jfxrixov.  Jrt/t, 
Prad.  p.  29.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Suiito 
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■    '■  ' Subito  non  vultus,  non  color  units 9     q^ yjj^ 
Non  compta  man/ere  coma  y  fed  peElut 

anheluntj 
Et  rabie  /era  cor  da  tument  fej. 

Here  we  fee  her  countenance  and  com- 
plexion  perpetually  changing^  her  hair 
difhcvelled,  her  bread  panting,  and  a 
tranfition  too  in  her  manners  from  fo- 
briety  to  diftraSlion.  How  different  is  all 
this  from  the  appearance  of  that  Siby!^ 
who  firft  fo  courtcoufly  received  Eneas  at 
Cuma^  and  afterwards  fo  prudently  at- 
tended him  to  the  Shades  ?  Yet,  amidji 
all  thefe  Contrarieties,  was  (he  ftill  the 
fame  Sibyl ;  Jhe  was fufceptible  of  them  all, 
without  becoming  another  woman. 

This  laft  Charafter  of  Subftance  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  ejfential :  for  what  is 
the  Support  of  Contraries^  or  indeed  of 
every  Attribute,  but  Subjlance  ?   Motion 


(e)  JEn.  VL 

K  4  and 
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C.VII.  ^"^  K^a,  Heat  and  Cold,  Health  and 
Sicknefs,  Vigour  and  Decay,  ace  all  to 
be  found  at  times  in  es^ch  lodividual  of 
the  human  race.  Mod  of  the  ftnie.CoDH/ 
traries  are  to  be  found  ampog  3ru,test 
and  fome  of  them  defcend  evan  to  the 
face  of  Vegetables* 

If  wt  defcend  from  thefc  minuter  Sut^ 
Jlances  to  our  terraqueous  Globe,  here 
Tempeft  and  Calm,  Froft  and  Thaw, 
Rain  and  Drought,  Light  and  Darknefs, 
have  each  their  turn ;  yet  leave  it,  when 
they  depart,  after  all  their  feeming  Con- 
tcft,  the  fame  individual  Globe,  and  not 
another.  Thus  the  Poet,  vvc  have  al- 
ready quoted,  ftill  confidering  Subjiancey 
as  a  Per/on — 

37/  he  Jhall  live  in  fir  if e^  and  at  his  door    • 
Devouring  War  Jhall  never  ceafe  to  roar  : 
Tea,  it  f: all  be  his  natural  property 9    . 

To    HARBOUR     THOSE     THAT     ARE    AT 
ENMITY  {f). 

(f)  Mlt.  Poems,  No.  H.  If 
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If  wc  extend  our  views  beyond  the  C.  VJT. 
Spot  which  ^c  inhabit,  what  is  the 
whole  vifible  Univerfe,  but  the  compre- 
henfive  Receptacle  of  ev'e'ry  Contrary 
conceivable?  Within  this immenfe  Whole 
they  all  diftributively  exift,  while  each 
of  them  by  fuccefHon  fulfils  it's  allotted 
period,  without  difturbing  the  general 
Order,  or  impairing  the  general  Beauty. 

But  if  we  afcend  from  pojjive  and 
piaterial  Subjances  up  to  fuch  as  are  (ic^ 
five  and  immaterial^  hejre  we  ihall  find  no 
Difliributign,  no  fucceffion  of  Contrar 
ries ;  b^t  Motion  and  Red,  Equality  and 
Inequality,  Similarity  and  Diffimilarity, 
Identity  and  Diverfity,  will  appear,  each 
pair  co-exifling  within  the  fame  Being  in 
the  fame  ixi^znt^  and  that  by  an  amazing 
Connedion  of  both  together  under  One. 

*Tis  by  virtue  only  of  this  combining, 
this  unifying  Comprehenfion  (and  which 

for 
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C.VII.  for  that  reafon  can  only  belong  to  a  Be- 
ing unextended  and  indivijible)  that  the 
Mind  or  Intelleft  pronounces  that  A  is 
not  B,  that  C  is  unequal  to  D>  that  £ 
is  unlike  to  F*  Were  fuch  Proportions^ 
inftead  of  being  comprehended  tf^  onct 
by  fomething  Indivijible  and  One^  to  be 
comprehended  in  portions  by  the  differ'^ 
ent  parts  of  fomething  Divifiile ;  or  were 
they  to  be  comprehended  by  a  Power  in- 
divifible,  y^t  not  at  once^  but  in  a  Sue-* 
€eJ}ioni  'twould  be  as  impofiible  either 
way  to  comprehend  the  real  Propofitions^ 
as  it  would,  if  they  were  to  be  recog-* 
nized  in  part  by  a  Man  in  England^  in 
part  by  one  in  China ;  or  elfe  in  part  by  a 
Man  in  the  prefent  Century,  in  part  by 
one  of  xhtfucceeding.  It  may  be  aflced 
in  fuch  infiaoces,  who  is  it  that  compn-* 
hends  thb  whole  {g)  ? 


(g)  See  Hermes^  1.  Hi,  c.  ^.'  Note  ( f).  Sec  alfc 
ArifioU  di  Animd^  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  52»  Edit.  Sylb.  Tbi'- 
mift*  Paraph,  p.  85,  a.  b. 


Lastly, 
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Lastly^  much  more  in  the  Supreme  C.  VIL 
M^iD  may  we  find  fuch  Coincidence ^ 
fince  here  not  only  Contraries^  but  all 
thiogs^  whatever  ca-exift^  and  that  too  af- 
ter a  manner  peculiarly  tranfceadent^ 
not  by  a  Knpwlege  which  is  par^ual^  but 
by  one  which  is  univerfal ;  not  with  occa^ 
J^alntuii^nSf  but  in  one  uniform  un- 
remitting Energy  {fi)  ^  not  by  fubfequent 
Improffions  from  things  already  pre-ex^ 
ifiiHgi  but  by  that  original  Cau/ality^ 
through  which  it  makes  all  things  to 

(A  ^MopLE  field  for  fpeculating  opens* 
upon  this  occafion ;  which,  tho'  a- 
rifing  out  of  our  Subjefi:,  yet  naturally 
leading  us  beyond  it^  we  (hall  omitt 
and  return  to  our  Logiioi  Inquiries^'^con-* 
eluding   here    what    we    have    to    ad-^ 


(h)  Sec  the  Chapter  on  ^ality^  where  the  Vcrfcs 
of  Empedocles  are  quoted, 

vance 
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CVn.  vancc  in  our  Theory  concerning  Sub- 
stance (/)• 

We  are'^now  tacoafidcr  fthe  remain- 
ing  GenbrA)  PaEDicAMENi^Hor  Ar- 
RANGBMBNTS^  tfhat  ir  t6  hy^a/tf/, 
Sijfantkyt  RelaMn,  Sitei-tec*        • 

Some  ^  thefe  are  at  aU^thmino 
higher  thtn  ^ccu/eMi  y  Aich  for  eltample 
as  Site  ox  Portion,  the  Time  fFhe^i  and 
the  Fhce  fF^ere.  Others  upon  dccafion 
charaSterizCi  and  ejjhttiate  i  ivtQh  ftyr  ex- 
ample as  Magnitude^  Figure^  Colour^  and 
many  Slualities.  Thus  a  triply  extended 
Magnitude  is    ejfential  to  Body ;  jingu^ 


(i)  The  Authori  in  the  reprefenting  of  ancient 
Opinions,  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
make  all  his  Treatifes  cenjiflint^  and  explatiai$ry  one  of 
another.  Thofe,  who  would  fee  what  he  has  already 
written  on  the  two  great  Elements  ofSuhJlance^  difcufled 
in  this  and  the  three  preceding  Chapters,  may  fearcb 
the  Index  of  Hermes  for  the  Words,  Matter  and 
Form  ;  and  the  Index  of  his  firft  Volume,  for  the 
Word  Cause. 

larity 
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larity  to  a  Cube;  Heat  to  Firci  and  C^-  C.  VII. 
lour  to  every  Superficies  not  tranfpa- 
rent.  In  all  fuch  Inftances,  they  make 
a  part,  of  >^ idle  CharaBeriftic  Form^  and 
in  that  Senfe  are  to  be  confidered  rather 
as  Suhftances  than  z^  Accidents^  How-» 
ever  as  this  holds  not  alvrays^  and  that 
they  are  fometimes  as  merely  and  as 
ilridtlyAccidentS)  as  any  of  thofe  which 
are  ib  always^  we  choofe  under  that  r^fn^ 
fMTi  Denomirtation  to  fpeculate  upon 
them  all,  beginning  according  to  Or- 
der firft  from  the  6rfl. 


CHAP- 
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'     If.'    '.  1 


C   H   A   F.     YIIU 


r. . 


C^narning  Q^Atiri^^^^corp^red  ^ndin-^ 
corforeal'^natumi  md  acquired  ^'^  4^ 
Cspacityt  and  Comphtion'^l'raBfitims 
immediate^    and   thrtmgh   a  medmnh^ 

and  impcrfeSi  Qipacityr^Seccmdary  and 
.  perf€£h^^''^here  it  isj  that  no  Cn^amties 
exiji — ^alitieSf  pemtrating^  Md  Jk^ 
perficiah—EJfential  Form — Figure,  an 
important  ^ality— Figures  intelk&ual, 
natural^  artificial^  phantaftio-^lour, 
Roughnefs,  Smoothnefs^  &c.—Perfons 
of  Quality — Properties  of  Sluality^^^ 
Some  rejeSied^  one  admitted^  and  "wty. 

C.VIII.  A  ^  Substance  juftly  holds  thtjfitft 
Jr\^  rank  among  thcfe  Predicaments, 
or  univerfal  Arrangements,  by  being  the 
fingle  one  among  them  that  exifts  of  it^ 
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Jetf^  k>  the  next  in  order,  as  fomc  bftre  C.VIIL 
aflerted  {a)^  h  Quality,  becaule  ^ua^ 
Kty  is   faid   to  be  an   AttritMite,   from 
which  no  Subftance  is  exempt. 

Therb  may  be  Suifiances^  they  tell 
U8»  devoid  of  Ramify ;  fuch,  for  exam** 
pfof  if  we  admit  them,  as  the  intellect 
true,  or  immaterial.  But  that  there  ihould 
be  Subftances  devoid   of  ^uaKty^    is    a 


(ft)  This  was  the  Opinion  of  ArchjtaS'-Tlfirm 

Order  is  Substance  ^  thi  fecmd^  C^ality.  Shni^ 
pBc.  in  Prad.  ^antitat.  p.  31.  Edit.  Bafd.  SimpU- 
iim  adds^^MCiTf f  11  Oivim  ri  Tlori  "crfirthifXI^h  A/n 

TO  Iloiof  ay  tin  to  Hoo'ivy  iirnin  riv  ^agAxriget  au- 
TOf,  ^  Tiiv  liiirnic^  «wo  t5i;  zroiomr^  t^u-^As 
SUBSTANCB  pRiCEDBt  ^uMiitj^  b§ctmfi  Bting  ii 
impart ed  to  ^antity  from  Subftance^  fi  alfo  tm{ft  ^uan^ 
tityfucciid  and  COME  after  Quality,  in  as  much 
as  it  derlnfis  from  polity  its  very  Chara^ir^  and  di^ 
JiinSivt  PccuHarity.'^Ibid.'^Ti  troi «>  xiyHa^  n  ji«- 
^ogi  rriq  wUg-^Thf  DiTVtKRVicz^wbidlf  attmdsioch 
SubJIancty  is  called  Quality.  Ariji,  Mitaph.  a.  c. 
14.  He  expktiits  it  immediately — Man  is  a  Biped 
Jnimal  i  Horfe^  a  ^adrufod* 

thing 
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G  VUI*  th^^S  hardly  credible,  becaufe  they  could 
«— v---^    not    then  be  chara&ertT^d^    ^md  diftin^^ 
gui0ied  one  from  another. 

On  this  reafoning  it  is  maintained, 
that,  altho'  we  have  no  Idea  of  ^uan-- 
tity  fuggefied  to  us  in  that  animating 
Principle,  the  Soul,  yet  can  we  dif* 
cern  that  this  Principle  has  many  dif« 
fcrcnt  ^alities^  and  that  Animals  from 
thefe  ^alities  derive  their  diftind  and 
fp^cific  Characters.  There  is  for  exam* 
pie  2l  facial  Sympathy  in  the  Soul  of 
Man,  which  prompts  the  individuals  of 
our  Species  to  congregate,  and  form 
themfelves  into  Tribes. 

Homo  fum^  humani  nihil  a    me   alienum 
puto  {b). 

We  can  trace  the  fame  congregating 
Quality  in  the  Bee,  in  the  Beaver,   and 

(*)  TirenU  Heauton.  Aft.  L 

tvea 
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^iaytn^in 'ithe   ferocioos    Wolf.     It    is  C.VIIL 

iioireMP'lQft'irequent  in  thofe  of  fcro-    ^^^'^^ 

cious    charaiSter  j    the  greater    part    of 

whom^  if  we  except  thofe  feafons  while 

'^;f^1lreed  and  narture  their  young,  feena 

t&Utit  i\^  Other  inftinAs,  but  fuch  as 

\  i)Md  them  to  htjhlitary.    'Twas  under 

•  •'liife'Aiiifecliiig  and  gloomy  charader  that 

*^^JH^i0^^de(bribesi\i^^Aeffr^,  andhis  giant- 


•  JS|  jrA  iorJs  it  o*er 


His  childnn  and  his  wives ;  kor   care 

THEY  OUGHT 
i^49MB  FGH  AlIOTHER  (^). 

It  is  no  lefs  obvious  on  the  other 
jrlakaQd;  ;that  there  are  Qualities  which 
LtBiay  be  con (idered  as  peculiar  to  Body. 

(c)  Odjf.  1.  ix.  V.  114. 

L  If 
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CVIII,  If  wc  admit  Figures,  Colours,  an4 
''■'*^^ — ^  Odours  for  Slualities^  and  fuch  undoubtf 
edly  they  are ;  we  muft  admit  of  courfe, 
that  among  Animal  Bodies  there  is  onp 
Figure  to  the  Serpent,  another  to  tbp 
Horfe ;  one  Colour  to  the  Swan,  anr 
other  to  the  Parrot.  Even  in  ^ti}egi^ 
table  Race,  the  Rofe  hae  one  Odour,  the 
Jeflamine  another  ^  there  is  one  Figurp 
to  the  Orange,  another  to  the  Fig*  :      . 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  Qua- 
lities help  to  dijiingtiijlji  not  only  one 
Soul  from  another  Soul,  and  one  Body 
from  another  Body,  but  (in  a  more  ge- 
neral view)  every  Soul  from  every  Body; 
it  follows  (I  fay)  that  Qualities,  by 
having  this  common  reference  to  botAp 
are  naturally  divided  into  Corporeal 
and  Incorporeal. 

'Twas    the  judgment    of  Sliakefpgar 
to  unite  them  in   the  character  of  Rick^ 
ard  the  third,  when  he  makes  Bucking- 
ham 
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fi(im  relate,  in  what  manner  he  rccom-  CVIIf. 
fxiended  him  to  the  Citizens  of  London  : 

.  Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments^ 
Being  the  right  Idea  of  your  Father, 
Both  in  your  Form^  <?//^  Nobleness  of 
.Mind  {d). 

yViifgU  does  the  iam{5  with  refpccft  to 
!Eneas,  when  he  makes  his  heroic  Virtue 
and  his  graceful  Perfon  have  fo  powerful 
^  effedt  vippn  the  unfortunate  Dido^ 

^is  novus   hie    nojlris  fuccejpt  fedibus 

h^^s  t 
^amjefe  QKt  ferens,  quamTQUTi  peo* 
qf^pRE  et  armis  ?  (e), 

T^E  ^alities  abovemen^ioned  admit 
jpf  another  divifioD,  and  that  is  into  na^ 
TURAL  and   ACQUIRED.     Thus  in    the 

{d)  Shahf.  Rich.  Ill, 
{i)  jEn.  ir.   lO,  ii- 

Ij  9  Mind, 
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fiyn^;  Af/W,  Docility  may  be  calkd  a  natural 
^ality ;  Science^  an  acquired  one  :  in  the 
human  Body,  Beauty  may  be  called  a  na^ 
tural  ^ality ;  Gentih'ty,  an  acquired  one^ 
This  diftioAion  defcends  even  to  Bodies 
inanimate.  To  tranfmit  Objefts  of  Vi- 
fion  is  a  S^ality  natural  to  Cryftal ; 
but  to  enlarge  them,  while  tranfmitted, 
is  a  charaifter  adventitious.  Even  the 
/ami  Sluality  may  be  natural  ifi  one  Sob- 
tftance^  as  Attra&ion  in  the  Magnet;  and 
pcqwred  in  another,  as  thd  fame  Attrac*- 
{ion  in  the  Magnetic  Bar. 

>  All  the  above  ^aUties  have  not  only 
their  Completion,  but  their  Capacity  {f). 
Thus  not  only  the  Grape,  when  com- 
fy) TTius  wc  tranflatc  the  Words  ^vrtxixj^tx  and 
^Jv«pK»  Sometimes  we  retjd  ti  ^aw  dvvxfAUj  ri  Jl 
'Evif  j'l/er.  Auva/iAif ,  Power,  is  fcen  in  "XAi,  Mat- 
ter ;  'Ei'TfX/;^!!*,  CoMBLETioN,  in  Er<?(^,FoRM.' 

The  Divifion  abovementioned  into  Corporeal  and 
Jncorporea!^  is  taken  from  PUiimts^  as  wc  learn  froni 
Simplu'ius  in  Prad.  p.  69.     J?. 

plefc 
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f  ictc  (ihdt  ie  to  fty^  viheti  mature)  pof-  cVIlt 
feflel  a  deUcious  Flavouf  5  but  there  is 
a  Capacity  alfo  to  produce  it,  rcfiding  in 
a  fimple  Grape-ftbnc.  Evefl  in  artificial 
Subftanced,  th^re  are  in  like  maflner  C^- 
pacifies.  A  Grain  of  Gun-potvdcr  has 
the  Capacity  of  explofion ;  a  mufical  In- 
ftrument,  that  of  rendering  Harmony. 
If,  leaving  thefe  artificial  and  vegetative' 
SubAanceSi  we  go  flill  higher;  we  (hall 
in  Animals  find  .Capacities,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  oi  InfiinSls^  to  which 
the  frame  of  every  Species  is  peculiarly 
accommodated,  and  which  Frame  fuch 
InftinSls  internally  aduate. 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit  \  unde  nifi 

INTUS 

Monftratum  ?—  fgj 

In  Man  there  is  a  Capacity  to  Science 
and  Virtue 'y  and  well  would  it   be  for 

{g)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  i.  52. 

L  3  hjim. 
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CVIII.  him,  if  notalfo  to  thtir  Contraries. ,  Yet 
fuch  is  our  Nature,  fuch  the  peculiar 
charadlcr  of  the  Reafoning  Faculty,  bc- 
<  longing  to  us  as  Men ;  it  is  capable  of 
jither  Dircdlion  (//),  and  may  be  cm- 
ployed,  like  the  fame  Weapon,  as  well 
to  Enl  as  to  Good^ 

J^JoR  ar^  there  fuch  Qualities  only  as 
Capacities yhiit  there  is  a  contrary  andne^ 

Every  Power  of  the  KkTionAvMnd  has  a  Capacity 
zither  way^  that  is,  a  double  Capacity.  Amnion,  in  Prad. 
.p.  127*  Af  /u,£v  ?v  lAtToi  xiya  ivvolfAtii^  al  avrdil 
TffXtiovuv  >^  Twv  ivayjltdv-^The  PoWERS,  that  art  §an» 
nf^ed  with  the  Reasoning  Fatuity^  art  the  same 
with  refpeSf  to  various  and  CONTRARY  Operations. 
Ariji.  de  Inter pr.  p.  75.,   Edit.  Sylb. 

'Tis  thus  Medicine,  as  an  Art,  canrcaufe  Sicknefe, 
as  weHas  Health  ;  Miific,  as  an  Art,  can  caufe  Difcord, 
as  well  as  Harmony. — And  why  this  ? — Becaufe  they 
are  both  founded  in  Reafon  ;  and  'tis  the  fame  Reafou^ 
in  all  inftances,  which  (hews  us  tf^e  Things  and  {hews 
us  alfo  it's  Privation. — *0  it  xiy^  0  mirig  itXoT  to 
-t^folyfix^  7^  Tiitf  r?ftJO-iv.  Ariji.  Metaph,  ix,  !•  )f. 
.  Ii4j,  Editj.  Sylb.  tec  alfo  pages  147,  153,  of  the 
fame  Work. 

gative 
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^ative  Sort,  which  may  be  called  Inca-  C.VII 
PACiTiEs  (/)  I  and  thcfe  alfo  of  differ-  '■r^^^ 
ent  Kinds,  fome  for  better^  fome  for 
"Worfei  fo  that  where  the  Capacities  do 
honour,  there  the  Incapacities  debafc  ; 
where  the  Capacities  dcbafe,  there  their 
Oppofites  do  honour.  Thus  to  the  Power 
of  being  taught,  an  honourable  Capacity, 
is  oppofed  the  Incapacity  of  being  taught^ 
a  debafing  one;  and  hence  is  Man  diflin- 
^ui(hed  from  an  Infed,  and  the  one  called 
dociU  the  other  indocil.  Again,  to  the 
'  Power  of  dyings  a  debafing  Capacity,  is  op- 
pofed the  Inability  of  dying,  a  fupertor 
one  ;  and  thus  are  fuperior  Beings  called 
immortal  (i)  in   the  way  of  excellence. 


(i)  Au»tf(jCASK,  ^AiinafAiau,  Jnji.  Prod.  p.  41. 
£dst.  Sylb.  •  . 

(i)  SMpphj  the  celebrated  Poete(s,  has  a  (ingular 
Sentiment  upon  this  Subjeft— To  airo8viw-xii>  xaxo»' 
ffi  3'ioi  y»P  Sru  xfxjfxao'W  airiSpuVxov  yi^  «>— ^^ 
To  die^  is  an  Evil;  the  Gods  have  fo  deter muied  itj  or 
4lfe  they  would  die  tkemfelves.  JrjjK  Rhet.  I.  ii.  c.  22. 
S.  27. 

L  4  whilft 
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C^Vni.  whilft  Man  is  called  mortal^  with  a  vicir 
to  fuborditiation. 

The  Tranfition  from  ^aUties-  of  Ca^ 
facity  to  thofe  of  Completion^  is  fome- 
times  immediate^  fometimcs  through  a 
Medium.  Thus  in  a  Grain  of  Gun- 
powder, the  Tranfition  from  the  power 
of  exploding,  to  aBual  explofion,  is  im-- 
mediate ;  Co  from  the  power  of  hearing^, 
to  a£lual  hearing ;  from  the  power  of 
feeing,  to  a^ual  fight ;  anid  the  fame  in* 
the  other  Senfis  (l)^  all  which  we^em  t(h 

p(>0\fi^ 


(J)  The  Peripatetics  made  twd  Scrts  of  Capodtffr 
]k>th  of  which  have  a  foundation  in  Nature,  and  yet- 
are  evidently  diftinguifhed  the  one  from  the  other. 
Man,  as  a  rational  Being,  is  capable  of  Gsometqr.— 
This  is  the/r/?  Capacity. — After  he  has  acquired  the 
Science  of  Geometry,  be  {)oflefles  ii;  even  when  ke 
does  not  geometrize. — ^This  is  tlie  ficofnd  Oapadtf  $  ^^ 
Capacity  acquired  indeed  by  Labour^  but  when  once 
acquired,  called  forth  in  an  inftant  1  a  Capacky.fbonded- 
on  the  original  one,  but  yet  in  every  view  of  it  £u(- 
fuperior  and  more  valuable.    ' 

All^his  holds  with  regard  to  the  Intellbct  or 
Mind,  but  by  no  means  with  regard  to  the  Senses, 

for 
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fofift  ki  a  fort  oS  p/erfeSiionfnm  the  be-  CVIHr 
ginning.     But  th«re  are  other  Cj^cities, 
and  thofe  none  of  the  meaneft^  where 

for  thtfc  are  perftSy  ftr  nearfy  fy  /rim  tht  i^ginniffy 
and  requirt  ruither  Time^  'nor  Teachhgy  far  tieir  Ma^ 
Parity. 

^gmfiVf — Js/o&M  as  any  ent  is  bsrn^  bs  wMtdioiefy  fff- 
fiffis  Senfe^  ai  he  would  a^ual  Science  ;  and  the  Energy 
ef  Sirifatt6n  has  a  Jimilar  Meaning  with  that  rf  aRuat 
^nAJu  Speculating.  Arijt.  de  An.  n.  5.  He  ihcsuis^ 
by  tliis,  that  every  Man  originally  fees  with  the  fame' 
ea^e,  as  an  able  GeometricJan  goes  iltito'  a  Th^- 
^rcin*  There  is  none  of  the  fatigue  aiitl  labour  and- 
delay  of  a  Learner :  Seeing  and  Hearing  have  no^ 
aeed  to  be  taught  us. 

Amittum  autem  reli^uis  rehus  ita  perfkif^  tit  Corpus: 
Simfihts  enim  ornmnt  ad  rts  percipiendas  idifiessj  ut  nihil' 
erni  aMr  msdtsm  adjumento  ullc  odfuam  conformationem  in-^ 
Hgtrti.     ^od  autem  in  hontiiie  prajlantijjimum  et  opti^ 
nuim  €jl^  id^  &e.    Cic  de  Fm.  L  t.  c.  21. 

And  bdv,  by  the  wiy,  ire  iMy  perceive  a  cfipitaF 
DSfihs^im  between  thofe  two  Powers  or  Faculties  of 
the  Sosds  Sense  and  Intelcect,^  which  Faculties  in-' 
folgar  (Specttiationa  are  too  ofreA  confounded.  In- 
Intellect  there  is  an  Adoance  to  betttr  and  tmre 
complete  i:  a  Progreffion  wholly  unknown' to  the  Powers* 
ef  Sense,  which  is  complete  frem  the  very  beginning^, 
dirough  all  k*s  Operationsii 

the 
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CVlfi.  the  Tranfition  to  Completten  is  AeccC- 
farily  through  it  Medium. 

^i  ftudet  opt  at  am  curju  eontingere  metam^ 
Mult  a  fuUty  feeitquefuer  ^     ■     ■^'(ir) 

If  aiv  Art  be  our  End,  there  arc  many 
Energies  to  be  praAifed ;  if  a  Science^ 
many  Tbtorems  to  be  anderftood  ;  if 
Moral  Virtue^  many  Appetitcis  to  be 
curbed,  many  Opinions  to  be  eradicated, 
before  we  can  attain  the  wifhcd  for  Goal. 
The  §lualities^  which  diftingui£h  any  Be- 
ing, during  this  changeable  period,  may 
be  called  Tendencies,  Dispositions, 
or  Progressive  Qualities.  They  are 
tooj  as  Well  as  Capacities^  of  a  diffbrent 
colour,  fome  good^  fomc  bad.  There  is 
a  kind  of  laudable  Progrefiion,  before 
we  arrive  at  perfeft  Virtue  5  a^  there  i»  a 
kind  of  degenerating  Interval,  before  we 
fink  into  perfedt  Vice. 

{m)  Hor.  Art.  PocU  v.  412. 

Our 
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Our  Tendencies  during  thefc  intervals  CVIH. 
«rc  cafy  to  be  interrupted.  As  the  Wiles 
of  Pleafure»  and  an  iU-dired:ed  Shame, 
are  often  fatal  Checks  to  a  young  Profi- 
cient in  Virtue ;  fo  are  Confcience  and 
a  better  Shame  to  young  Beginners  in 
Vice.  And  hence  we  may  perceive  the 
^irue  character  of  thefe  Tendencies  f  which 
is,  that  of  all  ^a/ities  they  are  the  /eaji 
fieady  and  permanent.  Horace  well  de- 
ieribes  this  Aate  of  Huftuation : 


Si  toga  dijpdet  impar. 


Rides  :  ^uid^   mea  cum  pugnat  fententia 

fecum ; 
Sl^d  petiit^  fpernit  i   repetit,  quod  nuper 
omifit  ^ 

-ffi«TUAT,    £T    VIT-ffi  JDIfiCONVgNIT    OR- 
PINE   TOTO  in)^ 

'Tis  to  the  fame  mutable  Gondition  that 
EpiSletus   alludes,  where,   hzving  Jpoken 

(n)  Horat.  EpiJI.  I.  i.  ^6. 

upon 
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CVlII.  upon  Pfoficicncy,  he  fubjoins  the  follow"^ 
Kkg  adtice— ^'"  That  after  a  certain  time' 
**  hi«  young  Philofopher  ftodd  exhibk 
'*  hitnfetf,  to  fee  how  fsr  the  Fa&cieits 
**  ovefpowered  hioi,  as  they  did  before  > 
**  and  how  fair  he  was  now  able  to  refift 
**  their  influence^  He  adri&s  him*  bM>w- 
'*  ever»  to  fly  at  firft  foch  Confliasi  *» 
'*  Would  put  his  VhtlM  td  a  trnl  too 
**  feveic ;  and  quotes  the  proverb  on  the 
«« oecafion,  that  the  Metal  Pot  an4  the 
**  Stone  Pof  do  irot  with  fafety  ao^ 
**  cord  (a)". 

SOCH  therefore  is  the  charaacr  of  thefe" 
*Tendencies,  or  Di/pofitions  {f).  But  dif- 
ferent is  the  cafe,  when  their  eouffe  is 
£ni(hed,  and  when  they  may  be  faid  to 
have  attained  then:  Maturity  and  Com-^ 
pletion.    The    Man    csmpletefy    virtuous 


(t)  Anion.  EpiBit.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

{p)  Aw'Oifl.,,,  Dijpcfitioni  *e5k,  Habit,     Anfl, 
Cat.  ^.40,    Edit.  Sylb, 

dreads 
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dreads   no  aHurementsj  the  Man  cMi-  CVlH^ 
pletely  vicious   ibels    no   compundions* 
Like  ftordy  OtakS,  they  defy  that  force, 
which  could  difily  have  bent  them,  whik 

they  were  but  faplings. 

\-    *  ■ . 

And  hende^  as  we  are  not  faid  to  hofoe 
an  Eftate,  becaufe  we  are  walking  upoa 
it,  or  to  have  a  pidurc,  bccaufeweare 
holding  it  \  htit  to  have  them,  implies  a 
fuperior,  z  move  permanent  poffejpon^  (xicYi 
as  either  cannot  be  defeated,  or  at  lead 
not  eafily  i  hence  I  fay  thefe  CompletionSf 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are  called; 
from  xkitvc  Jleadinefs  and  permanence^  Ha- 
bits (^),     They  are  Pj(ffe£ions,   which 

their 

iTvoi,  Ti|y  il  ZJoAvpi^yittrff^ov,  9^  Aio^iviirorf^Qir. 
Habit  rf^/  frem  Disposition,  as  thi  latter  is  ea^ 
jily  moviatii^  thifirmir  is  0/  longer  dmratioHy  and  more 
difficult  i9  be  moved.     Artfl.  Prad.  p.  40.     Edit.  Sylb. 

And  juft  after,  having  fpoken  of  Warmth  and  Cold, 
pf  Health  and  Sicknefs,  apd  (bewn  bow  far  thefe, 

wbea 
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ptVIIIt  their  owner  m^y  properly  be  faid  tq 
— "^-^  HAVE,  and  by  which  we  call  him  ha^^ 
bhually   good,    or   habitmlfy    bad.     The 
J^rofeffqr^  of  Medicine  find  this  Diftinc- 
tion   in    human   Bodies.     *Tis  not  any 
Health,  (fuch  as  health  juft  recovered,  or 
Vith  difficulty  j)ref(?rv?d)  but  'tis  con- 
firmed  znifieady  Health,  which  they  caU 
a  GOQj>  HABIT  OF   Bopv.    Thcy  have 
reference  in  Difeafe;  tq  the  fan>c  Perma- 
nence,   when    they    tal^c    of    Hectic 
Coughs,    and    Hectic   J^evers,    Com-r 
plaints  not  cafual,    but   which   make  ^r 
pare  (as  it  were)  of  the  ConftitutioA. 


when  tbej  are  mutabk  ^^  fl^ift  eafiiy,  may  be  called 
Difpojitions^  he  fubjoiris,  that  fo  it  is — Sv  ^i  tk  ^ 
mirm  rirtav  Ttl^^atii  ^i«  ^^ovit  wA?8^  liSn  O'ujxTftpo- 
^MfAvm  7^  «vi«T0»  (legitut  ax/wiT^),  5  vmu  ivc^ 
xiimT(&*  ffa,  w  aiT«5  Srwj  EHIN  iin  ^foa-oJofiuoi— 
JJnlifs  any  one  pf  thefe  very  offeSiionsJhould  by  length  ef 
time  become  naturali^d^  and  grvi/j  either  immoveable^  er 
cnly  to  be  removed  with  difficulty  i  which  perfeSiion  then 
perhaps  we  may  call  a  Habit.  Arijl.  Prad.  p.  41. 
Edit.Sylb. 


And 
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And  thus  befides  the  Diftin.fl;ions  of  CYIIt 
coRPOREAj;.  and  incorporeal,  of  na- 
tural and  ACXiyijRED^  m^y  ajl  Quali-- 
TiEs  be  cpnfidered  as  Capacities,  a^ 
TJ'eneiencies,  ami  as  Hapits  ;  as  C^^j- 
ur/V/Vi  only  and,  liabitJy  whcr^  the  tranfi--^ 
^ioff  i^  immediate  y  as  all  tfireef^cceffively^ 
where  tjbe  JtrapjG^tjon  n  thrau^h  a  Mfr 
dium.  ^      .  ,      \ 

Jt.  is  worth  wbHe  \fi  obferve.  in  <h€ 
Ijuman  Mind ,  the  JucceJJive  appearance  ojf 
fhefe^alitie^f  where  during  the  Tranfition 
there  exifts  a  Medium,  ov  InUrvaL  The 
original  Power,  which  the  Mind  poflefles 
of  being  t;aught,  \ye  call  natural  Ca- 
pacity ;  and  this  in  fonje  degree  is 
common  to  all  Men,,  The  fuperior  Fa^ 
cility  of  being  taught,  "which  fome  poflcfs 
above  the  refl;,  yve  call  Genius.  The 
frjl  tranfitions  or  advances  from  natu^ 
ral  Power,  we  call   Proficiency;  and 

the 
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C.VIII.  *^^  E^^  o^  Completion  of  Frojieiency  we 
call  Habit. 


If  fuch  lZi(73//  be  converfant  about 
Matter  purely  Speculative^  it  is  then 
called  Science ;  if  it  defcend  from  Spe- 
culation to  PraBicep  it  is  then  called 
Art ;  and  if  fuch  TraBice  be  coaverfimt 
in  regulating  the  PaJ/ims  and  AffeSkns^ 
it  is  then  called  Moral  Virtue. 

Even  all  thefe  Habits^  after  having 
been  thus  acquired,  can  return  at  timet 
into  Capacity,  and  there  lie  dormant  an4 
for  a  time  uoperceived. 


Alfenus  vafer^  omrii 


jtbjecio  infirumento  artis,  claufdque  taberni, 
Sutor  erat  (r) 

Wide  however  is  the  difference  be- 
tween   this    habitual,    fecondary    Capa- 

(r)  HoraU  Sat,  i.   3.  130, 

city. 
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city  (j),  and  that  which   is  natural  and  C.VIlti 
originaL   The  habitual  can  pafs  at  once, 
when  it  plcafes,  into  perfe^  Energy ;   the 
hsturah  only  thro*  the  Medium  of  Injii-^ 
iiition  and  repeated  PKACTiCEi 

The  fcvcrd  ^alities  thus  vafioufly 
diftinguiflied  are  to  be  found  only  in  Be- 
ings o^  fubordinate  Nature*  But  if  there 
be  a  Being,  whofe  Exiftence  is  ^^//-^^r-* 
feSi  and.  complete^  and  fuch  muft  that 
Being  necejjarily  be,  the  Source  of  Per- 
fcftion  to  all  others ;  with  the  nature  of 
fuch  Being  this  Variety  will  be  incompa- 
tible. In  Him  are  no  Powers  or  dor-- 
want  Capacities,  no  Proficiencies  or  Trar^* 
litions  from   worfe  to    better,  and  ftill 


(i)  See  before  Note,  p.  152— »x  ^*^S  opt©*  t3 
iyvoifAti  X^oi^mj  aAXot  ri  fA.\v  U9"nrt^  an  uTrofAiu  -rip 
vouSx  iivxo'iai  rP^Tvi^m,  Tb  il  dg  rov  h  iiAixt^  optoi 
—  Capacity  or  Power  is  not  a  fimpU  Term  of  one 
Meaning  only,  but  there  is  one  Sort,  when  we  Jay  of  4 
Child^  he  has  a  Capacity  to  be  a  military  Leader  ;  another^ 
when  xjbefayfo  of  a  Marjj  who  is  in  complete  Maturity 4 
Arift.  dt  An.  ].  ii.  c,  5.  p.  33.     Bdit.  Sylb. 

M  much 
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CVIIL  much  Icfs  from  better  to  worfc ;  but  # 
full  and  immutable  Energie  thro*  every  part 
of  Space.  'Twas  concerning  this  divine 
Principle  that  Empedocles  fung  of  old. 

Cure  yi^  a^igoixiif  Ki(pCLXin  Kxri  yu7»  xintofaif 
Ou  jCAif  airx)  vtirm  y%  i\jo  xXdioi  Aiowo-it, 
Ou  voii^y  i  ^ox  yZvoif  i  fJL^itot  Xa;^iicv7a» 
'AXXa  (Pffiv  Itgr!^  ^  iAi^xr^  rirXcro  /ahvov. 

No  Limbs  bath  he,  with  human  head  tf- 

dorned ; 
Nor  from  his  Shoulders  branch  twojprout- 

ing  Arms ; 
Tt?  him  belong  nor  feet^  nor  pliant  knees ; 
l^ut  Mind  alone  he  was  ^  ineffable. 
And  Holy  Mind  \  that  rapidly  pervades 
With     providential     cares     the     mighty 

World  (0. 


(t)  Sec  Ammon.  in  Lib,  de  Interpret,  p.  199.  B. 
and  Poef.  Philo/oph.  Hen.  Step.  p.  30,  where,  inftead  of 
yrf  ydg  mS^q^U,  we  read  i  /acv  yx^  |3for£i;. 

And  here  it  may  be  obfcrvcd  by  way  of  digreflion, 
that  in  this  part  of  Ammonius,  a  part  truly  valuable, 

and 
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The  Speculations  of  this  Genus,  or  C.VIIL 
Arrangement,  having  now  carried  us  to 
the  fublimeft  of  all  Objedts,  ought  here 
to  end.  But  as  there  ftill  remain  a  few 
obfervations^  and  beiides  thefe  a  difqui- 
fitioo  into  the  Properties  of  the   Genus, 


and  deq>ly  philofopbical^  we  meet  in  the  printed 
text  two  Chalhis,  which  much  impair  the  mean- 
ing. The  firft  occurs  p.  199.  5.  line  19,  be- 
tween the  words  t w  ■  >^  rJv.  Here  a  MS.  Colla- 
tion fupplies  the  word  inpatHn.  The  fecond  occurs 
p.  200,  line  2,  after  the  word  avtiirrctw.  Here  the 
fame  MS.  fupplies  the  following  valuable  Reading, 
which  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moil  ;icute 
Conje£hire.    The  words  are — i  ffvnirrup   [cri  -o't^i* 

There  is  a  third  Reading  from  the  lame  Autho- 
rity, in  the  fourth  line  of  the  fame  page,  which  is 
«fr*  huimm,  inftead  of  fv*  IxfiW,  a  Reading  mani- 
feftly  better,  though  not  (b  important  as  the  former. 

Tlie  Edition  of  Ammonius,  htrc  referred  to,  is  that 
of  Vmici^  in  lamo.  in  the  year  1545.  The  fame 
places  may  be  found  in  the  Edition  of  Aldus  at  Venice, 
in  i2mo.  in  the  year  1546,  page  1729  B.  p.  173,  and 
in  the  Fol.  Edition  of  the  lame  Aldus ^  in  the  year  1 503, 
where  the  pages  are  not  marked,  but  where  the  above 
Cbalms  eafily  Ihew  themfelves  to  the  Reader's  eye. 

M  2  and 
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C.VIIL  ^nd  that  the  apparent,  as  well  as  the 
real  ;  we  cannot  quit  the  fubjeft,  till 
thefe  inquiries  have  been  firft  fatisfied. 
Thus  then  the  Treatife  proceeds. 

With  refpedt  to  Qualities  purely 
Corporeal,  they  may  be  cbnfidered  ei- 
ther as  penetrating  Body,  fuch  as  Gravi- 
tation, Heat,  Flavour,  and  the  like ;  or 
elfe  as  confined  to  the  Surface^  fuch^as  Fi- 
gure, Colour,  Smoothnefs,  Roughnefs, 
&c.  Thofc  internal  ^alities  which  per- 
vade the  whoje^  (whether  they  arife  merely 
from  Organization,  or  include  that,  and 
fomething  more)  conftitute  what  we  call 
ejfential  Form  or  natural  EJfence.  And 
hence  the  juft  Idea  of  natural  Effence,  or 
ejfential  Form  fuj^  which  confifts  in  grv^ 
ing  a  CharaSler  to  the  fubje(5l^  which  it 
pervades.  *Tis  thro*  this  internally  per^ 
vading  CharaSier,  that  Subftances  arc 
what   they  are ;   that   they  become  not 

-  -  _ 

(ft)  See  before,  p.  89,  90,  91. 

only 
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only  diftinguiflicd  from  one  another^  but  C.VIII. 
from  the  niceft  Mimicries  of  Art ;  the  L/VNJ 
real  Orange  from  the  Orange  of  Wax, 
the  living  Lion  from  the  Lion  painted. 

Indejsd  one  of  the  capital  Diftindions 
between  Operations  Natural  and  Arti^ 
ficiaU  is,  that  Nature  penetrates^  while 
Art  flops  at  the  Jurface.  'Tis  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Canvas,  which  the  Painter 
covers ;  the  Surface  of  the  Gem,  which 
the  Jeweller  polifbes ;  the  Surface  of  the 
Steel,  to  whiph  the  Smith  gives  a  Fir 
gure ;  and  the  Surface  of  the  String,  to 
which  the  Mufician  applies  his  Bow* 
There  is  hardly  any  deviation  from  this 
rule  with  refpedk  to  Arts^  if  we  except 
thofe  only^  (fuch  as  Cookery  and  Medi« 
cine)  the  bufinefs  of  which  confifts  prin- 
cipally in  compounding  natural  Materials. 
Here  indeed  the  Proportions  pafs  thro^ 
the  whole  Compofition,  and  the  more 
accurate  thefe  Proportions,  the  greater 
of  courfe  the  merit  of  each  Artift. 

M  3  It 
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C.VIII.  It  muft  be  remembered  however, 
*"*^^'^  that  tho*  artificial  ^alities  are  moftly^- 
perJiciaU  yet  are  not  all  natural  ^alities 
to  be  confidcred  as  internal.  The  Form 
or  Essence  of  every  natural  Subfiance 
(that  is  to  fay,  in  other  vsrords,  it's  Syf- 
tern  of  internal  ^alitiesj  extends  it- 
fclf  outwardly  {x)  every  way  from  witk^ 
in ;  and,  as  it  muft  neceflarily^^/  fomi" 
where,  (every  individual  being  finite)  fo 
according  to  the  different  points,  at  which 
it  flops  in  it's  Evolution,  it  commu- 
nicates to  each  Subftance  a  different 
and  peculiar   Figure.     And    hence    the 

Qc)  '^ihrrrif  i\  twj  Sixfcttrwi  to  t«A©»  ifi  Tt  Z;^ii- 
(JLX,  lirui  i  TH  oXh  uiui  aVoTfXfurvia'i?  ^XH^  "^^^  ^^** 
(pavtloc;  Tiik  Mo^priu  aTnymncnv^  aa-AV  auriiv  to  (pai- 
vofAivoy  rp^v©*  t3  EiJbf,  xy  nXivraioiy  {xratriv  tu?  tJ 
;^oj^»  iv\  roL  ixTO?  v^ooSa^'^Simplic.  in  Pned.  p.  69. 
5.  £rf/V.  Bafil. — For  as  the  E^d  or  Extremity  of  any 
Extenfion  if /A/ Figure,  yJ  thi  Ending  of  a  compUte 
Fortny  at  it*s  Surface^  produces  Shape  ;  Zhape  being 
itfelf  the  apparent  Vejiige  of  that  F^rm^  and  the  ultimate 
Extent  of  that  ProgreJJion^  which  the  internal  Ratio 
makes  outwards. 

true 
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true  charader  of  every  natural  and  CVIII. 
Specific  Figure^  which  ought  not  to 
be  confidered  merely  as  a  Surface^  but 
as  a  Bound  \  the  Bounds  to  nvhich  the 
internal  Eflence  or  Form  every  way  ex- 
tends itfelf,  and  at  ivhich^  when  it  is  ar- 
rived^ it  finally  terminates^ 

For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
external  ^alities  there  is  none  fo  capi- 
taly  fo  chara6teri(lic,  as  Figure.  'Tis 
a  kind  of  univerfal  Signature,  by  which 
Nature  makes  known  to  us  the  feveral 
Species  of  her  Produdions ;  the  pri- 
mary and  obvious  tcft,  by  which  we 
pronounce  this  a  Vegetable,  and  that  an 
Animal ;  this  an  Oak,  and  that  a  Lion  i 
fo  that  if  we  neither  fufpcfl:  fraud,  nor  the 
fallibility  of  our  own  Organs,  we  com- 
monly reft  here,  and  inquire  no  farther* 

If  we  pafs  from  thefe  natural  Subjedks 

to  contemplate  Figure  in  works  of  Art 9 

we  (hall  difcover  it  to  be  almoji  alU  that 

M  4  Art 
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C.Vin*  ^^^  ^s  ^^^^  ^^  communicate.  *Tis  to 
this  that  the  Painter  arrives  by  Addition ; 
the  Sculptor  by  DetraSiion ;  the  Founder 
by  Fujton ;  and  the  Stucco-Artift  by 
Moulding.  Even  when  we  contemplate, 
the  Tools  of  Art,  it  will  appear  that  as. 
'tis  by  virtue  of  their  Figure  alone  the. 
Saw  divides,  the  Hammer  drives,  and 
thei  Pincers  extradi ;  fo  is  it  frdm  thefe 
fever  a  I  Figures  ^  that  they  derive  their 
Charadler  and  their  Name,  not  from  their 
Matter,  which  Matter  is  often  ihzfame^: 
when  the  Tools  are  totally  different,  and  • 
dillind  one  fromi  another  *. 

Nor  are  thefe  artificial  the  ,onIy  1?/- 
^ures^  with  which  Man  is  found  convcr- 
fant.  Among  the  various  pojfibilities^ 
which  the  Mind  fuggefts,  there  is  a  more 
accurate  tribe  of  Figures,  which  it  re- 
pognizes^  and  defines,  and  which,  it  may 
be  juftly  queftioned,  whether  Matter 
■pi      '  ■    ■  *  '   '         ' '    ■«— ^[^— — ii^i— — — 1— w— ^ 

?  See  before,  Chap.  IV, 

ever 
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ev^r  poJfeJfed\  fdr  example,  the  perfeEl  C,VIIIt 
Triangle,  the  ferfeSi  Circle,  the  perfeB 
Pyramid,  the  perfeSi  Sphere,  with  the 
reft  of  thofe  Figures  commonly  called 
Mathematical  ♦.  Thefe  are  not  fought 
put  by  Experiments^  nor  are  the  Truths 
dependent  on  them  derived  from  Expe- 
riments, being  in  fadt  the  refult  of  a 
more  authentic  Knowledge,  that  is  to  fay 
in  other  words,  of  the  pureft  Demonjira^ 
fion.  On  thefe  Figures,  and  their  de- 
pendent Truths,  refts  the  whole  of  Me^^ 
fhanicsy  fo  highly  ufeful  to  human  life  ; 
reft  AJlronomy  and  Optics^  and  a  large 
part  of  Fhyjicsy  fome  of  the  nobleft  fub- 
jedh  among  the  corporeal  for  contempla- 
tion. 

The  induftry  of  Man  ftops  not  even 
here,  but  prompts  him  to  fearch  for  F/- 
^ureSi  not  only  in  his  IntelleSi^  but  in 
a  lower  faculty. 


*  See  the  third  Treatifc  of  Vol.  firft,  p.  aao,  370, 

The 
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CVnL  ^^^  Poefs  'Eye  in  a  fine  Phrenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  Heavn  to  Earthy  from 

Earth  to  Heaven, 
And  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  Forms  of  things  unknown,  the 

Poet's  Pen 
Turns  them  to  Shape^  and  gives  to  airy 

nothings 
A  local  Habitation  and  a  Name  (s;)^ 

And  hence  that  tribe  of  Figures,  which 
arc  neither  natural  nor  artificial^  nqr 
intelleSlml^  but  which  make  2l  fourth  fort, 
that  may  be  called  Phantastic,  or 
Imaginary;  fuch  as  Centaurs,  Satyrs, 
Sphinxes,  Hydras,  &Ct 

And  fo  much  for  Figure,  that  moft 
capital  ^ality  of  all  tht  fuperficiaL 

The   next  ^ality  of  this  fort  after 
Figure  is  Colour,  the  Source,  like  Ft- 

(z)  Shake/.  Midf.  Night's  Dream,  Ad  V.  Sc.  I. 
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gure^  of  many  Varieties  and  Diftindtions.  CVIIL 
Yet  that  it  is  inferior  to  Figure ^  is  ob- 
vious from  this  :  in  the  Sketches  of  a 
Painter,  we  know  things  by  their  Ft- 
gures  alone,  without  their  Colours ;  but 
not  by  their  Co/ours  alone,  when  di* 
vefted  of  .their  Figures. 

As  for  Roughnefs,  Smoothnefs,  Hard- 
nefs,  Softnefs,  tho'  they  may  be  faid  per- 
haps to  penetrate  farther  than  the  Surface, 
yet  are  they/ to  Mans  Senfation  at  leaft^ 
fo  many  S^ualities  fuperficml. 

And  now  with  refpe<ft  to  all  kinds  of. 
Qualities  whether  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal, there  is  one  thing  to  be  obferved, 
th'Mfome  degree  of  Permanence  is  always 
requifite ;  elfe  they  arc  not  fo  properly 
Slualities,  as  incidental  AffeSlions  [a).  Thus 

{a)  Thefe  AriftotU  calls  Ilafiii. — OifT*  yi^  i  ifu- 
6f iwv  iioi  rcc  af^uW6«i>  i^vi^w  Xiyllcn,  in  i  (S^f 

vfti  Ti'  ufi  moiin  fAiv  rot  Toiaurot  hiyilon,  voiirnlti  Si  i. 

^Nehbir 
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f[^VIIL  wc  call  not  a  man  pqffionate,  becaufc  he 
has  occafionally  been  angered^  but  be- 
caufc be  is  prone  to  frequent  anger ;  nor 
do  we  fay  a  man  is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy 
Complexion^  becaufe  he  is  red  by  im« 
mediate  exercife^  or  pale  by  fudden  fear^ 
but  when  that  Palenefs  or  Rednefs  majr 
be  called  conjlitutional. 

We  have  faid  already^  that  it  was  tAf 
Ejjence  of  all  Slffalities  to  CHARACTERizg 
i^W  DISTINGUISH.  And  hence  the  Ori-> 
gin  of  that  Phrafe,  a  Perfon  of  ^alityi 
that  is  to  fay  a  Perfon  dijlinguipjed  from 
the  Vulgar  by  his  Valour,  his  Wifdom, 
or  fome  other  r^/zW  Accompli(hmcn^ 
As  thefe  were  the  primary  Sources  of 
Xhok  external  Honours,  paid  to  eminent 


'^Niither  is  thi  Man^  who  hlujhesfrom  being  ajhamed^ 
called  of  a  Reddijh  Complexion  ;  nor  ts  he^  who  turns 
pale  from  being  frightenedy  called  of  a  Palijh  Complexion^ 
but  they  an  rather  faid  to  have  been  particularly  affe&idi 
for  which  reafon  fuch  Events  are  called  incidental  Af- 
fections, and  not  Qualities.  Arijiot.  Prad.  p, 
43.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Men 
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Men  in  Precedencies,  Titles  and  vafiddft  CVtl] 
ether  l^rivilegcs;  it  followed  that  thefe  wvi* 
Honours  by  degrees  grew  to  reprefcnt  the 
things  honoured;  fo  that  as  Virtue  led  ori- 
gftfally  to  Rank,  Rank  in  after  days  came 
io  infer  Firtue  i  particular  Ranks,  parti*- 
Cttlai"  Virtues  ;  that  of  a-  Pfince>  Sere^ 
nity ;  of  an  Ambaflador,  Excellence  ;  of 
a  Duke,  Grace  ;  of  a  Pope,  Holinefs  ;  of 
a  juftice  or  Mayor,  Worjhip, ,  &c.  &c. 

As    to    the   GfrN£RAL    PROPERiTlES   of 

Quality,  they  may  be  found  among 
the  following. 

Contrariety  appertains  to  it  \b). 
irhti5  ill  the  corporeal  -^^nlities.  Hot  is 
contrary  to  Cold,  and  Black  to  While. 
So  too  in  mental  Slualities,  Wifdom  is 
contrary  to  Folly,  and  Virtue  to  Vice  : 
fobordinate  Virtues  to  fabordinate Vices; 
Liberality  to  Avarice,  Courage  to  Cow- 
ardice.    Even  Vices  themfelves  are  con- 

(b)  /TTraf  ;^f  I  Si  TEvavtioTijf  xara  to  xetowV,  x.  t.  A. 
,  JriJI.  Prad.  p*  4+.     Edit.  Sjlb.  . 

trary 
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[^.VIIL  tf^ry  one  to  another ;  Cowardice  to  Tc* 
^"^"'-^  xncrityj  Avarice  to  Profufion*  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  cha- 
racter of  Quality  be  unsver/al ;  for  what 
among  Figures  is  there  Contrary  in  one 
Figure  to  another,  either  in  the  Square  to 
the  Circle,  or  in  the  Circle  to  the  Square  ? 

Another  Property  of  S^ualities  is  to 
ADMIT  OF  Intension  and  Remis- 
sion (c).  Thus  of  two  Perfons  hand- 
fome,  there  may  be  one  the  handfomer ; 
and  among  many  handfome,  one  the 
handfomejl. 

Far  above  all  Jhe  bears  her  tow  ring  headp 
With  eafe  dijiinguifi^dy  tho^  they  all  are  fair. 

So  Sir  John  Faljiaff,  fpeaking  to  his 
Companion,    the  young   Prince — 1   am 

{C)    ^ElTiSi^tloLl  Si  TQ  gAti/iXOP  7^  TO    Jt1o¥    T«     tTOIA* 

X*  T.  X.     Arlft,  Prad,  p.  45.     EMu  Sylb. 
{d)  Horn.  Odyf.  Z.  107, 
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not  "John  a  Gaunt ^  your  Grandfather  \  and  C.VIIL 
yet  I  am  no  Coward  {/). 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Species  of  ^ality  called  jPi- 
gure  no  more  admits  this  Property,  than 
it  did  Contrariety.  The  Figures,  which 
are  Triangles,  are  not  more  fo  one  than 
another ;  no  more  are  the  Circles,  Cir- 
cles; the  Squares,  Squares,  &c.  which 
feems  indeed  to  arife  from  their  definitude 
and  precifion  *. 

But  there  is  a  Property  to  be  found, 
which  may  juftly  defcrve  the  name,  by 
being  common  at  leaji  to  the  whole  Genus, 
if  not  peculiar  to  that  only :  and  this  Pro-» 
perty  is,  that  by  virtue  of  their 
Qualities  things  are  denominated 
Like  and  Unlike  (/).     'Tis  thus  that 

(0  Shaief.  Hen.  IV. 
♦  See  HirmiSy  p.  200. 

Uny  19  xclV  t  mto¥  ffiv*     Ari/l.  Pr4ii,  p.  45.    EdiU 
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CXltt.  if*  Swuh  by  his  ^noKfy  of  Whitcftcft 
refembles  the  Snow  i  that  AchiUes  by  his 
^ality  of  fiercenefs  refembles  a  Maftiff  j 
and  that  the  E^rM  by  her  ^ality  of  Fi* 
gure  is  like  to  a  Bowl* 

From  thu  Property  We  fee  the  fcafon, 
why  there  is  no  Arrangement^  to  which 
the  Poets  are  fo  much  indebted,  as  to  this  i 
fince  hence  they  derive  thofe  innumer- 
able Images,  which  fo  ftrongly  diftin-^ 
gui(h  Poetry  from  every  other  Species  of 
Writing*  For  example  :  Irt  us  fuppofe 
a  young  Hero  juft  ilain  ;  let  us  foppofe' 
him  lyings  with  a  drooping  head^  a  fac«! 
divefted  of  life  and  bloom,  yet  ftill  rttzin^ 
ing  traces  both  of  beauty  and  of  youths 
The  Poet  would  illuftratc  this  pathetic 
Image  by  finding  fomcthing  that  re^ 
fembles  it.  And  where  is  he  to  fearch,- 
but  where  he  can  difcover  Jimilar  §lualt* 
ties?  He  finds  at  length  an  ajfcmblage  oi 
them  in  a  flower  juft  gathered :  the 
fame  drooping  head,    the  fame  lifelefs 

fade^ 
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fade,  the  fame  relids  of  a  form  that  was  C.VIII* 
once  fair  arid  flourifhihg. 

Thus  then  Virgit,  fpeaking  of  young 
Pallas-^ 

^alem  vtrgtneodemejfumpollicefiorem 
$eu  mollis  viola,  feu  languentis  hyacinthi^ 
Cui  neque  fulgor  adhucy  necdum  fua  forma 

recejpt  ; 
Non  jam  mater  alit  tetlus^  virefque  mini" 
Jirat  (g)^ 

AdAiN,  what  would  IMiitoh  tavfe  Mi 
conceive,  when  he  defcribes  the  tremens 
dous  Shield  of  Satan  ? — Thofe  confpicuous 
Charaders  of  Brightnefs,  Vafnefs,  and 
Rotundity.  To  what  fubjedt  then  ought 
Ke  to  refcf,  that  \irc  may  comprehend 
what  he  would  defcribe  ?  It  muft  be  to 
one,  that  eminently  poflefleS  an  affem^ 
bJage  of  the  fame  ^alities.  Let  the  Poet 
in  his  own  Words  inform  us  niDhat  this 
Subjeft  IS  : 

N  ^hg 
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ClVnL ^he  broad  Circumference 

Hung  on  his  Shoulders^  like  the  Moon  i^^ 

The  reafon  of  this  Property  may  be 
perhaps  as  follows.  7o  be  like  is  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  to  be  perfcdlly  the  fame^ 
and  fomething  more  than  to  be  perfedly 
differertt.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when^ 
two  things  af€  called  like^  there  is  im- 
plied in  their  nature  fomething  of  Same^ 
nefs^  and  fomething  of  Diverfity.  If  it 
be  afked  what  the  Samenefs  is,  we  anfwer, 
it  muft  be  fomething  more  definitive  than 
thofe  tranfcendental  %2xazTi(t^^%y which  Trutt 
thro  all  things.  We  fay  not  that  a  piece 
of  Ebony  is  like  a  Swan,  becaufe  tbejF 
both  are ;  or  that  a  Crow  refembles  a 
Snow-ball,  becaufe  each  of  them  is  One^. 
and  not  two.  The  Identity  muft  be 
fought  from  among  the  number  of  thofe 
Qualities,   the  nature   of  which  is  lef$ 

-  (A)  P«r.  Lj/?,  1.  i.  286. 

ezteijl 
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tit?nfive,  and  more  confined  to  particu-  C.VIII. 
lar  Species.  Let  Blacknefs,  for  example, 
be  a  Quality  of  this  charaSler  in  that 
union  of  ^alities^  which  conftitutcs 
Ebony;  and  \^t  the  fame  ^ality  be  one 
iJfb  in  that  union,  which  conllitutes  a 
Crow;  So  far  then  the  Ebony  and  the 
Crow  are  the  fame  ;  thro*  every  other 
Quality  perhaps  they  are  different ;  and 
thro  Samenefsf  thut  temper  d  by  Diverfityf 
they  become,  and  are  called  like  (/). 

The  fame  happens  to  the  Earth  and  a 
Bowly.  from  their  common  Rotundity ;  to 
the  Hero  and  the  Mailiff,  from  their 
eommikn  Ferocity. 

And  fo  much  for  the  fecond  univerjal 
Genus,  Arrangement,  or  Predicament f  the 
Genus  of  Qj^jality,  it's  various  Spe- 
cies, and  it's  different  Properties, 

(»■)  See  Note,  p.  90.  and  Note,  p.  190. 

N  2  C  H  A  F. 
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Concerning  C^antity — it*s  two  Species 
'^^their  charaSfers — Time^  and  PlacC'^^ 
their  chdraSiers — Property  of^jiantity^ 
what — ^antities  relative — Figure  and 
iJun^er^  their  RffeSt  upon  ^antity^--^ 
Importance  of  this  EffeSi — Sciences  Ma^ 
thematical  appertain  to  it — their  ufe^ 
according  to  Flato^^how  other  Beings 

^  partake  of  ^antity — Analogy 9  found  in 
Mind'^^Common  Senfe  and  Genius,  how 
dijtinguijhed — Amazing  Efficacy  of  this 
Genus  in  and  thro*  the  World-^lllup- 
trations. 

Ch.IX.  'T^HE  Attribute  of  Sub/lance,  ftand- 
*^-  ^      JL      ing  in  Arrangement  next  to  S^ua^ 
Ittyj  is  Quantity  J  i\ic  former  having 
precedence,  as  being  fuppofed  more  uni* 
verfal ;  while  the  latter,  at  leaft  in  ap- 
pearance. 
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pcarancc,  fecms   not  to  extend  beyond  Ch.IX. 

Out  of  natural  Bodies  is  the  vifiblc 
^^rA/ compofcd,  and  we  may  contem- 
plate them  in  different  manners  ;  either 
one  Body  taken  by  itfel/zn^  alone ;  or  many 
bodies  taken  colleSiively^  and  at  once. 
When  Virgil  fays  of  the  Oak, 


QUANTUM  vert  ice  ad  auras 


Mtherias^   tantum   radice  ad  ^artara 
tendit  (a) 

or  \vhen  Milton  informs  us,  that 

Hehemoth^  biggeji  born  of  Earthy  upheaved 
His  Vastness    ■        —  fbj. 

in  thefe  inftances  we  have  only  one  Body^ 
taken  by  itfelf  and  alone^  and  this  natu- 
rally fuggefts  th?  Idea  of  Magnitude. 
But  when  in  Virgil  we  read, 

(a)  Gior.  ii.  291* 

(b)  Par.  Lofl.yil  ^jtf  . 

N  3  ^anf 
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Ch«IX.  ^4m  MULT  A  in  Jyhis  autumni  frlgor^ 
prima 
Lap/a  ca^unt  folia     ■      (f )• 

or  when  in  Milton, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  tljfit  ftrcw  tif 

brooks 
Jn  Vallombrofa-r-^—  {4). 

in  iht^cindznctsvfthsiVtmanyBodtestaiknf 
colleSiively  and  at  once,  and  this  naturally 
fuggefts  the  Idea  of  Multitude. 

Horace  gives  the  two  Species  togcr 
fhcr  in  his  ifine  addrefs  to  Augufius  : 

fum  TOT  fujlineas  et  t  ant  a  negotia-^{e). 

Noyv^  in   Magnitude    and  MpLTi* 
TpDE    we    behold  thefe    two    primary, 

(c)  £n.  vi.  309. 
X      jfi^  Par.  Loft^  \.  302. 
\e)^  I^crpt.  Epijl.  I  ii.  y 

'  thcfg 
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thefe  two  grand  and  comprehcnfive  Spe^  CLIX 
ideSy  into  which  the  Genus  of  Quantity  is  VOTsJ 
Jivided;  Magnitude,  from  it's  Union, 
being  called  Quantity  Continuous  ; 
Multitude,  fromit's  Separation,  Qu  an* 
*riTy  Discrete  (/). 

Of  the  Continuous  kind  i€  every  Solids 
slfo  the  fiound  of  every  Solid,  that  is,  a 
St^erficies  i  and  the  bouad  of  every  Su- 
perficfes,  that  is,  a  Line ;  to  which  may 
be  added  thofe  two  concomitants  of  every 
Body,  namely  Time  and  Place.  Of  the 
!Di/crete  kind  are  Fleets,  Armies,  Herds^ 
Flocks,  the  Syllables  of  Sounds  articu*- 
late,  &c^ 

We  have  mentioned  formerly  (g), 
vthcii  we  treated  oiF  Time,  that  every  Now 

(f)  T5  if  no<r5  TO  fAiv  irt  iiufio-fjiivoifj  to  it  cy- 
ViX^i*     ArlJloU  Prad,  p.  30.     Edit.  Syli. 

(g^  Sec  Hermes^  lib.  1.  c.  7.  p.  loj,  IP4# 

N  4  or 


\ 
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Ch.lX.  ^f  prefent  Inftant  was  a  Boundary  0f 
Term,  at  which  the  Paft  ended,  and  thq. 
Future  began ;  and  that  'twas  in  the  Per^, 
petuity  of  this  C^nneilion,  that  Time  be-' 
came  continuous.  In  like  manner  within 
every  Line  may  be  aiTumed  infinite  fuck 
Connectives,  under  the  charaftcr  of  Points  ; 
^nd  within  every  Superficies,  under  the 
charader  of  Lines  ^  and  within  every  So« 
lid,  under  the  charadler  of  Superficies  ^ 
to  which  Conne3ives  thefe  Quantities 
owe  their  Continuity.  And  hence  a  Spe^ 
cific  DifiinSlion,  attending  qll  ^antities 
c^ntinuous^  that  their  feveral  Parts  every 
where  coincide  in  a  common  Boundary  or 
Connective  [h). 

Jt  is  not  (b  with  Quantities  difcrete : 
for  here  fuch  Co-incidence  is  plainly  im-^ 
pojfible.     Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  ^ 


(A)  Sec  Arift.  Fradic.  p.  31.  Edit.  Sylb. — 11  J^ 
^(ctfAfAn  awt^ii  in^  x.  t.  A.  This  Charafter  is  dc- 
^ribed  !•  ht^^wfog' rt9x  koMn  i^QV  cvvHrlM.'^^id. 

Multi^ 
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j^ultitude  of  Squares;   x,  y,   z,  &c:  CVIH;, 

A     C E     C 

jZ!  IjlI   LfJ 

Here  if  th?  Line  AB,  where  the  Square 
X  ends,  were  the  fame  with  the  Line  CD> 
where  the  Square  y  begins,  and  £F  in 
like  manner  the  fame  with  GH ;  they 
would  no  longer  bp  a  Multitude  of  Squares, 
{put  one  continuous  Parallelogram,  fuch 


K  N 

as 


1(11  the  figure  KMNU 


•  Another  Specific  Charafter  belongin^^ 
^o  the  Solid  Body,  the  Superficies,  and 
the  Line, .  {all  of  which  arc  ^^ntities 
Continuous)  is,  that  their  Parts  have  a 
definite  Pojition  within  fome  definite 
Whole  (/)  }   while  in  ^antities  di/crete. 


rZy  iv  auTOK  fAopluv  owifrtKt*    0T09  t« /liiv  ^tit  ^gafA" 
Pr^cd.  p.  31.    Edit.  Sylif. 

that 
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db.IX.  ^'  ^^  ^^  Multitudes,  fuch  Pofitioh  is  n§ 
way  rcquifitc.  In  the  moft  ferfeSi  conti^ 
nuous  ^antities,  fuch  as  Beams  of  Tim-^ 
bcr.  Blocks  of  Marble,  &c.  'tis  with 
difficulty  the  Parts  can  change  Portion, 
iivithout  deftrudion  to  the  Sluantity^  token 
«8  continuous.  Bat  a  herd  of  Cattle,  or 
an  Army  af  Soldiers,  may  change  Pofition 
as  often  as  they  pleafe,  and  no  damage 
arife  to  the  Multitude,  confidered  as  ft 
Multitude. 

It  muft  be  remembered  however,  that 
this  Character  of  Pofition  extends  not  ta 
Time,  tho*  I'ime  be  a  Continuous  Subject, 
How  indeed  fhould  the  Parts  of  Time 
have  Pofition^  which  are  fo  far  from  be- 
ing  permanent,  that  theyjiy  as  faft  as  they 
arrive  ?  Here  therefore  we  are  rather  to 
look  for  a  Sequel  injufi  Order  (>t) ;  for  a 

QC)^Q  fSi  fxin  Wi¥  iiFOfAmv,  zrui  av  t5to  3'ariv  rnx 

fMif  zTfOTffov  itvx^  t3;^gw,  to  Si  vfigoir.     Jrift,  Frad. 
p.  32.     EdlU  Sflk. 

Continuity 
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iCpntinuity   not   by    Pqfition,  as  ia  the  GhJ^ 
jLimbs  of  an  Animal^  1>ut  for  ^  Conti^ 
fiuity  by  Succejion  ^ 


velut  undafupervenit  undam  (/)• 


And  thus  are  the  two  Species  oi^uan^ 
tity,  THE  Continuous  and  the  Dw« 
|Cr;et£  dijlinguifbed  from  each  other* 

Besides  this,  amqng  the  Continuous 
fhemfehes  there  \s  a  farther  Dijiinc^ 
tion^  Body  and  it's  Attributes,  the  Su* 
perficies  and  the  Line,  are  continuous 
Quantities,  capable  all  of  them  of  being 
divided  I  and  by  being  divided,  of  be^- 
coming  z  Multitude ',  and  by  becoming  a 
Multitude^  of  paffing  into  ^antity  Dtp- 
Crete.  But  thofe  continuous  Quantities, 
Time  and  Place,  admit  not,  like  the 
pthers,  even  the  pojjibility  of  being  di- 
yided.     For  grant   'Place  to  be  divided. 


M 
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Ch.nr«  as  Germany  is  divided  from  Spain:  what 
^^^-''  interval  can  wc  fuppofe,  except  it  be 
other  Place  ?— Again,  fuppofc  Time  to  be 
divided,  as  the  Age  of  Sophocles  from 
^at  of  Shake/peare :  what  Interval  arS 
wc  to  fubftitutc,  except  it  be  other  Time  ? 
Placb  therefore  and  Time,  tho'  continue 
vas  like  the  reft,  are  incapable  of  being 
divided,  becaufe  they  admit  not,  like  the 
reft,  to  have  their  Continuity  broken  (m^. 


(m)  They  cannot  be  divided  actually,  from  the 
reafons  here  given  ; — but  they  may  be  divided  in 
POWER,  elfe  they  could  not  be  continuous  ;  nor 
could  there  exift  fuch  Termsi  as  a  Montbi  a-  Year^ 
i|Cubit»  ar  Furlong,  &c. 

In  this  Senfe  of  potential  DiviGon,  they  may  be 
divided  infinitely^  as  appears  from  the  following  Tbe^ 
prem» 

(A)  I  (B) 

moves  quicker        |    moves  (lower 

X 

y — • ^ '• 

Space* 


Time. 


Let  A  and  B  be  two  Spheres,  that  are  moving,  ^nil 

kt  A  be  the  quicker  moVtng  Sphere ;  B>  the  JbWir  ^ 

^  and 


arrangements;  tSg 

But  to  procMd.  Let  us  imagine,  as  ChJX. 
ve  are  walking,  that  at  a  diftance  we 
view  a  Mountain,  and  at  our  feet  a 
Mole*hill.  The  Mountain  we  call  Greats 
the  Mole-hill  Little  y  and  thus  we  have 
two  oppofite  Attributes  in  ^antity  Corf 


and  let  the  flower  have  moved  thro'  the  Space  yS"  in 
the  Time  ^if.  Tis  evident  that  the  quicker  will 
have  moved  thro*  the  fame  Space  in  a  lefs  Time.  Let 
it  have  moved  thro'  it  in  the  Time  ^8.  'Tis  thus  tb^ 
Sphire  A  divides  thi  Time.  Again,  in  as  much  as  the 
quicker  A  has  in  the  Time  ^fl  paft  thro*  the  whole 
Space  yS'i  the  flower  B  in  the  ^me  Time  will  have, 
paft  thro'  a  fmaller  Space.  Let  this  be  yn,*  'Ti$ 
thus  tht  Sphere  B  divides  the  Space.  Again,  in  as 
much  as  the  flower  Sphere  B  in  the  Time  ^6  has  paft 
thro*  the  Space  yKj  the  quicker  Sphere  A  will  have 
paft  thro'  it  in  a  lefs  Time  ;  fo  that  the  Time  ^9  will 
be  again  divided  by  the  quicker  Body.  But  this  being  fo 
divided,  the  Space  y%  will  be  divided  alfo  by  the  flower 
Body,  according  to  the  fame  Ratio.  And  thus  it  will 
always  be,  as  often  as.we  repeat  fuccefllvely  what  has 
been  already  demonftrated  :  for  the  ({uicker  5drf|^  will  af- 
ter this  manner  divide  theTime ;  and  thejlnver  Body  will 
divide  the  Space ;  and  that,  in  either  cafe,  to  Infinite^  be- 
<:aufe  their  Continuity  is  infinitely  divi/tble  in  power.  Sec 
the  Original  of  this  Theorem  in  AriJlotWs  Phyftcs^  lib. 
vL  cap.  2.  p.  III.     Edit.  Sylb.    "Efii  ro  (Att  i^*  5 »'^ 

X*  T.  A» 

tinuoM^. 
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[^h.tX.  iinuous.  Again,  in  a  meadow  we  vie\# 
a  Herd  of  Oxen  grazing ;  in  a  field,  we 
fee  a  Yoke  of  them  ploughing  the  land.- 
The  Herd  we  call  Mar^y  the  Yoke  we 
*^^Fewi  and  thus  have  we  two  ^milaf 
OppofiUs  in  ^antity  Biferete. 

Or  thefe  four  Attributes,  Great  an^ 
Mat^  fall  under  the  common  name  of 
E^efs  I  Little  and  Few  under  the  com:^ 
mon  name  of  Defe6l.  Again,  Exceji 
and  DefeBi  iho'  they  include  thefe  four^' 
are  themfelves  included  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Inequality^  Farther  ftitt^ 
even  Inequality  itfelf  is'  but  a  Species  of 
l^iverfety ;  as  it's  Oppofite^  Equality y  is  bui 
a  Species  of  Identity.  They  are  fubor- 
4inate  Species  confined  always  to  ^an^ 
tity^  while  Identity  and  Diversity 
(.their  Genera)  may  be  found  to  pafs  thrff 

all  things  («). 

Now 


(n)  The  following  CharaHers  of  the  three  firjl  greaft 
JtrrangifmntSy  or  univerfal  Geruray  are  thus  defcribed 
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Now  'tis  here,  naoiely  in  thefc  twoj^  CLlX, 
Mfua/ity  and  Inequality y  that  we  are  t<? 
loQk  for  that  Propjjrty,  by  which  this 
Qenus.  is  di/iinguijhed.  It  is  from  QgAH- 
71TY  ONLY  that  things  ai^e  Renominated^ 
EofTAir  or  Uneqital  {0). 

Farther  ftill^ — Whatever  is  Equals  t» 
equal  to  Jhmething  elfe ;  and  thus  is  Equa-^ 
Uty  a  Relative  Term^  Agaki,  if  we 
refolve  Inequality  into  it's  feveral  Excefe^ 
znd  Defers,  it  will  be  apparent  thaA  eaci^ 
of  thefe  is  a  I^elative  Term  alfo.  'Tisi 
with  reference  to  JL////^  that  Gnat  19 
called  Great  -^  with  reference  to  jFrw,  that 

by  Arijlotle. — Taura  jiaiv  y»^,  &  /xiV  11  aV/«'    o/momv; 

Things  are  the  same,  of  which  the  Substance  is  one; 
SIMILAR,  of  which  the  Quality  is  one\  Equal,  of 
which  the  Quantity  is  one.  Metaph^  A.  xii^.  n\ 
p.  88-    Edii.Sylb. 

#o»  Xfj^wftai — i^rj/?.  Pr^r^,  p.  34. 

'  Many 
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Ch  JX.  Many  arc  called  Many  ;  and  'tis  by  th^ 
fame  habitudes  inverted  txitt,  Little  ^d 
Few.  And  thus  is  it  that^  thro'  th^ 
Property  here  mentioned^  the  Attribute 
of 'Quantity  paffes  infenfibly  into  thai! 
6f  Relation  {p) ;  a  faft  not  unufual  iii 
other  Attributes  as  Well  ais  thefe,  from  thd 
univerfal  Sympathy  and  Congeniality  of 
Nature. 

'  Nay  fo  tncvoly  relative  are  many  of 
thcfe  Exccflcs  and  Dcfcfts,  that  tht  Jame 
fubjeft,  from  it's  different  Relations, 
may  be  found  fuiceptible  of  6oth  at  once. 
The  Mountain,  which  by  it's  Relation  tcf 
the  Mole-hill,  was  great ;  by  it's  Rela- 
tion to  the  Earth,  is  little :  and  the  Herd, 
which  were  many  by  their  Relation  to 


(p)  Arlfioili  lays  ezprefly  of  the  Things  here  mca- 
tionedy  that  no  one  of  them  is  ^antity^  but  exifts  ra- 
ther among  the  Tribe  of  Relativis^  in  as  much  as  no- 
thing is  Great  or  Little  of  itfelf^  but  merely  with  r/- 
ffrntci  to  fom^ething  elfe.— T^iTwir  Si  iiiy  in  voch, 
aAAos  lAoihXot  rSy  Vfif  ri,  iSiy  yif  auri  xftO*  avri*** 
H*  r.  A.    Jri/i.  Pned.  p.  33.    Edit.  Sjlb. 

the 
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the  finglc  Yoke,  are  few  by  their  Rcla-  Ch.IX. 
tion  to  the  Sands  of  the  Sea-fboar  {g). 
And  hence  it  appears  that  the  ExceOes 
and  Defefts,  which  belong  to  Sluantity^ 
are  not  of  a  relative  Nature  only,  but 
of  an  indefinite  one  like  wife.  The  truth 
of  this  will  become  dill  more  evident, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  every  Mag- 
nitude is  infinitely  divfible  ;  and  that  every 
Multitude  is  infinitely  augmentable. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is 
it  goffible  xkizxfiich  Attributes  fliould  be- 
come the  Objedls  of  Science  P  'Tis  then 
only  we  are  faid  to  know,  when  our  Per- 

(q)  Arijl§tle*s  Infbnce  goes  farther)  and  (hews  how 
a  fmaller  Number  may  be  called  Many  ;  a  larger 
Number  be  called  Few. — ly  julk  rti  xwjjajj  uohxig  cU- 

TW  ^tdrpta  oA*^«f,  btoAAw  -aXiUq  airuy  ovraq — Wg 
fay  there  are  many  Men  in  a  Village  ;  and  hut  FEvr  in 
Jthensy  thd  the  Number  in  this  laft  be  many  times  larger  \ 
fo  too  we  fay  there  are  many  Per  Jons  in  a  Houfe^  and 
but  FEW  in  the  Theatre^  tho'  thl  Number  in  this  lajl  may 
he  many  times  mire.     Ibid. 

O  ception 
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Ch.IX.  ^^P^^o^  is  definite  (r) ;  fince  whdtevd: 
falls  fliort  of  this,  is  not  Knonvlege^  btft 
Opinion.  Can  then  the  Knowlege  be 
definite^  when  itV  Gbje<5l  is  indefinite  f 
Is  not  this  the  fame,  as  if  we  were  to 
behold  an  Objed  as  ftrait,  which  was 
in  itfelf  crooked ;  or  an  Objedt  as  qui- 
cfcent,  which  was  in  itfelf  moving  ?  Wc 
may  repeat  therefore  the  queftion,  and 
demand,,  what  is  to  be  done  ? — ^It  may 
be  anfwercd  as  follows  :  ^antity  Conti-- 
nuous  is  circOmfcribed  by  Figure,  which, 
being  the  natural  boundary  both  of  ^thc 
Superficies  and  the  Solid,  gives  them  the 
diftinguifliing  Names  of  Triangle,  Square, 
or  Circle ;  of  Pyramid,  Cube,  or  Sphere, 
&c.  By  thefe  Figures  not  only  the  /»- 
Jlnity  of  Magnitude  is  limited,  but  the 
means  alfo  are  furni(hed  for  its  moft 
exadt  Menfuration.  Again,  the  Infinity  of 
^lantity  Difcrete  is  afcertained  by  Num- 
ber, the  very  Definition  of  which  is  nx?- 

* ■ — —' 

(r)  Sec  before,  page  19,  ao,   21,  and  Hermes^ 
p.  368,  369. 

^•9 
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$oc  la^tcrfisvov,  that  is.  Multitude  circum-  Ch.lX* 
fcribed  or  defined.  Thus,  if,  in  defcrib- 
ing  a  Battle,  we  are  told  that  many  of 
the  Enemy  were  flain,  and  but  few 
faved  'y  our  Knowlege  (if  it  deferve  the 
name]  is  perfedly  vague  and  indefinite. 
But  if  thefc  indefinite  Multitudes  are 
defined  by  Number^  and  we  are  told  that 
!the  flain  were  a  thoufand,  the  faved  a 
hundred  I  in  fuch  Cafe  our  Knowlege  be- 
comes adequate  and  complete.    . 

*Tis  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  two 
^antities  thus  defined,  the  Continuous 
by  Figure^  the  Difcrete  by  'Number^  that 
wc  behold  them  rendered  fubjcds  for  the 
two  nobleft  of  Sciences,  the  firft  of  them 
for  Geometry,  the  fecond  for  Arith- 
metic (j)  ;  from  which  two  (and  not 
from  mere  Experiments,  as  fome  have 
haftily  affcrted)  both   the  Knowlege  of 

0;  Sec  Hermi,  page  351.  352.  367. 

O"  2  Nature, 
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Ch.IX.  Nature,  and  the   Utilities  of  common 
Life,  are  in  the  greateft  part  derived. 

'Tis  here  we  fee  the  rife  of  thofc  Afo- 
thematical    Sciences,    Arithmetic,    Geo- 
metry, Mufic,  &c.  which  the  Ancients 
efteemed  fo  eflential  to  a  liberal  Educa- 
tion.   Nor  can  we  believe  there  is  any 
one  now,   but   muft    acknowlege,   that 
a    Mind    properly    tinged     with    fuch 
Doble  Speculations  (fuppofing  there  be 
no  want  of  Genius,  or  of  Courage)  is 
qualified    to    excel    in    every    fuperior 
Scene  of  Life.     Far   more   honourable 
they,  furely  are,  than  the  Arts  of  riding 
a  Horfe,  or  of  wielding  a  Sword,  thofe 
^Accomplishments    ufually     afiigned    to 
our  Youth  of  Diftindtion,  and  for  the 
•fake   of   which   alone    they    are    often 
fent  into   diflant  Countries,    as  if  there 
were    nothing  to    be    taught    them    at 
hame^    nor   any   thing  in  a    Gentleman 
worth    cultivatiflg,  but  his  Body.     Wc 
would  not  undervalue   thefe  bodily  Ac- 
i   O  com« 
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complifliments  (for  Perfcdlion  of  every  Ch.IX* 
ibrt  is  certainly  worth  aiming  at) ;  but 
we  would  wi(h  them    to   be   rated   as 
much  below  the  mental^  as  the  Body  it* 
felf  is  inferior  to  the  Mind. 

There  is  an  elegant  account  of  the 
Sciences  abovementioned  in  the  Repub* 
lic  of  Plato.  Glaucus  (one  of  the  Per- 
fons  in  the  Dialogue)  takes  pains  'to  re- 
commend them  from  their  Ufefulnefs  in 
human  life :  Arithmetic  for  accounts  and 
diftributions ;  Geometry  forincampments 
and  menfurations ;  Mufic  for  folcmn  fef* 
tivals  in  honour  of  the  Gods;  and  Aftro- 
nbmy  for  agriculture,  for  navigation, 
and  the  like.  Socrates^  on  his  part,  de- 
nies not  the  truth  of  all  this,  but  ftill 
infinuatest  that  they  were  capable  of  an- 
fwering  an  end  more  fublime.  **  Tou 
*•  are  pleaf ant y  fays  hct  in  your  feeming  to 
^^  fear  the  multitude y  leji  you  Jhould  be 
•*  thought  to  enjoin  certain  Sciences^  that 
**  are  ufelefs.  'Tis  indeed  no  contemptible 
O  3  •«  mat* 
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Ch.IX.  *'  matter^  tho  a  difficult  one^  to  believe^  that 
^'  thro"  thefe  particular  Sciences  the  Soul 
*^  has  an  Organ  purified  and  enlightened^ 
•^  ijchich  is  defiroyed  and  blinded  by  Studia 
^^  oj  other  kind  \  an  Organ  better  worth 
^^  faving  than  a  thouf and  Eyes ;  in  as  much 
**  as  TRUTH    becomes  vifible  thro    this 

"  ALONE  (/). 

These,  that  we  have  here  mentioned, 
appear  to  be  the  only  Species  of  S^uan^ 
tity  5  in  as  much  as  other  things  are  called 
^antitiesy  not  from  themfehesy  but  with 
reference  to  thef^.  Thus  we  fay  that  there 
is  much  White,  becaufe  the  Superficies, 


(/)  The  above  is  an  attempt  to  tranflate  the  fo}* 
lowing  elegapt  Paflage  of  P/aio.^*Hoii  iT^  on  Uir 
xos;  iiSUn  Tig  zjoXXvgy  (An  ioK^g  ax^Pnfoe,  fjLAiiifMCilot 
xj^ofccrlnv'  To  i*  Ifiy  i  wolyv  (pxZxovy  etXXac    ;^fltXf- 

W&»     TJlfiZiTOHy    i*Tl     U    T«T©K     TOK    fAPti'^fAAiTlV    iKOtfoTf 

'iroXko^tyoy  X;  Tu(pA8/Afvov  uttc  tccv  aXXuv  iirirnitMiAa^ 
ruivy  x^rrr/ov  ov  frcu^nvai  fJLVDim  ofAfxeiruv*  fAO¥(a  ydf 
pVu  'AXt'Of ta  Of aroti.  Plat,  de  Repvb,  lib.  vii.  p. 
527.     Edit,  Serf  an.     Hermes^  294,  5, 

>vhjcl) 
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which  it  covers,  is  much;  and  that  an  Ch.IX, 
Action  was  long,  becaufe  the  Time  was 
long,  during  which  it  was  tranfadted. 
And  hence  it  is,  that,  if  any  one  is  to 
explain  the  Sluantity  of  an  ASlion^  as  for 
example  the  length  of  the  Trojan  War, 
he  explains  it  by  the  Time^  faying  it 
was  a  War  of  ten  Tears.  So  when  we 
give  the  ^antity  of  any  thing  White, 
we  define  it  by  the  Superficies^  becaufc, 
as  that  is  in  S^uantity^  fo  alfo  is  the 
White  (uj. 

We  farther  obfervc  that  ^antity  Con- 
tinuous and  Difcrete  may  be  faid  to  blend 
themfelves  with  all  things.  Thus  in 
Subfiancesj  let  Mount  Athos  reprcfent  the 
former ;  the  Army  of  Xerxes,  the  latter. 

(«)  Kuf  i«j  Si  Yiwi  toZtx  Xlyilon  fAOVx  rd  tl^nfAivx^] 
ri  S^  xXXx  "miyjok  kxtx  o-u/aCiCidco;*  tU  txZtx  yxf 
A7roCA/7rov7i(,  x)  ta  xWx  JJoex  XiyofAfV*  olov  vroXv 
TO  \iUKov  Xi^iTXij  Tioyt  r%¥  iTrttpxynx}/  zroXXttv  tJyxi* 
Kf  m  iB-faJif  fjt,xxfx^  rZyi  riy  p^ovpv,  x.  t,  A. 
Jrijiat.  Prad,  p.  32.     Edit.  SyW. 

O  4  la 
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Cb.lX.  In  Colours,  let  us  view  the  former  in  the 
uniform  Bluenefs  of  a  clear  fky ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  many  and  divcrfified  Tints  of 
a  Rainbow.  In  Sounds  we  find  ^antity 
Difcrete  belonging  to  Speech  or  Lan- 
guage, it  being  the  Eflence  of  Articula- 
tion, th^t  every  Syllable  fliould  be  di-? 
ftin<3:.  The  Continuous^  on  the  contrary, 
naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  to  pur  Ears,'  when 
we  hear  Yellings,  Howlipgs,  and  heavy 
Pfalmody.  In  Motions^  when  a  Graf- 
hopper  moves  by  leaps^  we  behpld  ^uan^ 
tity  difcrete  \  when  a  Ship  fails  Jmoofhly^ 
we  behold  ^antity  Continuous.  The  mp- 
tion  of  all  Animals,  that  have  feet,  (wbe« 
ther  they  leap  or  net)  by  being  alternate^ 
is  of  the  difcrete  kind  :  but  'tis  fabled  of 
the  Gods,  that,  when  they  moved  a$ 
pods,  'twas  under  one  continued  progref- 
Jion  of  their  whole  frame  together ;  to 
which  Virgil  they  fay  alludes  in  fpeak- 
}P^  of  Venus, 


^f 
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Et  vera  incessu  fatuit  Dea*—  {x)      Ch.IX. 

The  Mind,  tho'  devoid  of  Corporeal 
^xteniion,  admits  what  is  analogous  to 
thcfe  two  Species  of  ^antity^  and  re- 
cognizes their  force  even  within  the  fa- 
cred  recefTes  of  itfelf.  For  what  can  be 
more  truly  united  in  perfeSl  Continuity^ 
fhan  the  Terms  which  cgmpofe^  Self-- 
evident Truth  ?  And  how  is  this  Conti^ 
nuity  ftill  farther  extended,  when  by  the 
Union  of  two  fucb  Truths  there  is  pro- 
duced a  fhird,  under  the  indifToluble 
ConneSion  of  ^  Demonjlrative  Syllogifm  ? 
If  there  was  not  this  Syllogijiic  Conti^ 
nuity^  there  might  indeed  be  other  Con- 
tinuities, but  it  would  never  be  in  our 
power  to  prove  any  thing  concerning 
them.  Again,  when  we  confider  either 
many  Propofitions,  without  reference  to 
a  Syllogifm ;  or  many  independent  Terms, 
■^      ■      ■     I  ■■  i  ■   II  ■■■  1——^    III   <      ■■ 

^x)  En.  I.  411, 

vrithout 
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CbJX.  without  reference  to  a  Propofition  ;  what 
have  we  then  but  ^antity  difcrete  ?  Phi- 
losophical Arrangements  ?  Trca- 
fures,  as  capable  of  being  numbefd^  efti- 
mated,  and  recorded,  as  thofe  which  the 
Mifer  commits  to  his  coffers. 

'Tis  indeed  by  the  help  of  an  innate 
power  of  DiftinSfion,  that  we  recognize 
the  Differences  of  things,  as  'tis  by  a 
contrary  power  of  Compojition^  that  we 
recognize  their  Identities  {y).  Thefc 
powers,  in  fome  degree,  are  common  to 
all  Minds  i  and  as  they  are  the  Bails  of 
our  whole  Knowlege  (which  is  of  necef- 
fity  either  affirmative  or  negative)  they 
may  be  faid  to  conftitute  what  we  call 
Common  Sense  (z).  On  the  contrary, 
to  poffefs  thefc  Powers  in  a  more  emi^ 
nent  degree,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  perceive 

(y)  Sec  Hermesy  p.  362,  Note  (/). 

(x)  Sec  Voir  I.  Treattfe  the  tbirdj^  in  tbi  NotiSy  p. 
^87. 

Identity 
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Identity  in  things  widely  different,  and  Ch.IX* 
Diverfity  in  things  nearly  the  fame  ;  this 
^ds  that  conftitutes  what  we  call  Ge- 
nius, that  Power  divine,  which  thro* 
every  fort  of  difcipline  renders  the  dif- 
ference fo  confpicuous  between  one 
learner  and  another^ 

'  It  was  from  Speculations  of  this  kind, 
that  fome  of  the  Ancients  were  induced 
to  confider  Quantity  in  a  far  higher 
rank  than  is  ufual  in  common  Specula- 
*'  tions,  "  They  confidered  both  Species 
•*  under  the  fommon  character  of  a  Bound 
'*  or  Measure,  and  as  fuch  to  be  con- 
'*  fpicuous  throughout  the  whole  Uni- 
**  verfe ;  the  nature  of  the  Continuous, 
'*  called  Magnitude,  being  feen  in 
**  Union  and  Connection  ;  that  of  the* 
^^'Dlfcrete,  (Called  Multitude,  in'Ac- 
*'  cuMu^-ATioN  and  Juxtaposition;— 
**  that  by  virtue  oi  Magn  tude  the  World 
^*  or  Univerfe  was  One  ;  was  extended 
f^  and  conneftcd  evcrj'  where  thro'  ite 

*•  njoft 
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Ch JX.  **  ^^^  dijiant  Parts  j — that  by  virtue  of 
<*  Multitude  it  was  diversified  vrirvi 
•'  THAT  Order  and  fair  Arrange* 
«<  MENT,  feen  in  the  amazing  variety  of 
<<  Stars,  of  Elements,  of  Plants,  of  Ani- 
**  mals  ;  of  Contrarieties  on  one  fide,  and 
*•  of  Similarities  on  the  other ;— that  if 
•*  thefe  Quantities  were  thus  diftinguifli- 
•*  able  in  the  Copy  or  Image,  (for  fuch 
«*  was  this  World,  when  compared  to  it's 
•*  Archetype)  much  more  fo  were  they  in 
''  thofe  PURE  and  immaterial  Forms, 
^<  the  invariable  and  immediate  Objects 
**  of  the  Supreme    Intellect,     The 
*<  whole  Produdlion   of  Quantity  (as  of 
"  every  thing  elfc)  they   referred  with 
•*  reafon  to  this  Primary  Intelligent  Caufe  i 
•*  — whofc  virtual  Efficacy,  as  far  as  it 
"  pafles  thro*  all  things  without  dividing 
**  itfelf  or    flopping,   they  fuppofed  to 
**  generate  Continuity  and  Union  ;— 
•*  as  far  as  it  Jiops  in  it's  progrefs  at  every 
^^  particular,  and  communicates  to  each 
«•  a  peculiar  Form  of  its  own,  they  held 


€t 
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**  to  generate  Distinction  and  Mul-  Ch.IX. 
€€  TiTUDE  J— and  as  far  as  it  perpetually 
**  exerts  at  once  thefe  two  diJlinSi  and 
**  oppofite  Energies^  they  conjidered  04  fot 
**  ever  rendering  the  Universe  both 
**  Many  and  One  ;  Many,  thro'  ifs 
*'  Qr^ifr  and  fair  Variety ;  One^  thro'  it's 
Connedlion  and  general  Sympathy/'  {a) 

And 


(<i)  The  Authors,  from  whom  the  preceding  Sen- 
timents are  taken,  are  Plotinus  and  JamhUchuij  in  the 
Commentary  of  Simphcius  upon  this  Predicament  of 
Quantity. 

^Eri  Si  0  nXwrrvO'— — iJift  yig  j^  (pitni  IxftV^f  »( 

Xf»9*  TV  J{  JifiagiiTfAcyy,  ^ri(  xaAcrraft  trXiiOi^,  xara 

cvfAfrttpuxu;  JauTw,  tiaTiTOt[Aa^  n  7^  «AXTiA»;^«fAi- 
ir©**  xara  Jt  to  wX?90»,  in  trivra^i^  7^  f|  iiKxi^^ 
/UTio-ic,  V  ex  TOO'Cili'^f  (p/^c  flirfrv  foiy(tiuVy  9^  ^wwv  tI 
(puTuv  S'suoiTrotty   x)  cvavTiWTYirwv  y]  o/A0ierfiTWv   tcVwv 

woAw  z7fOTffo»  c»  TOK  yQVfAi^oti  yivta-r  9^  Wfo   Tarwv, 

> 
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C^.IX.       And  fo  much  for  the  third  Univer- 
^^""^^^^^    SAL  Genus,  or  Predicament,  that  of 

Quantity,  it's  various  Species^  and  it's 

peculiar  Properties  {b). 

h  TOK  x«6'  auT«  auAoK  tlii^i  ^igruxf,  xoiww  ?X®*'*» 
m  li^iilom  ri  fi.irfP¥  7^  to  vi^oki.  Simpliu  in  Prod. 
p.  32.  JS.    £ir/.  j5^/.  1551* 

hog  JuvajxKy  a$*  S  vr0(v  to  vroo'ov  ccvoyvfyaraiy  iiaTW 

I  oXcov  t7  auTii,  9^    o^t^ci    Excerov   lo'foiito-a  oup 

lauTilc,  ?  /xEV  ii  okw  Jiifxfi   -UToarciiraviv  aSia^fiTUf^ 

to  oiafip^K  v^p/pio'f,  9^   ?  Tiiy  isr^ oVo^ov  voicrrai  /bnat, 

xa6*  fxarov  rcoy  ciJwv,  9^  19  og t'^ci  £xarov>  x)  Vxarov  & 

V'Oifr,    TfltUT?  TO    ^IM^IO'fAEyOV    WOf ay«.— — -—llTfl 

J'i  afAX'Xf  fi,mi  9^  zrpocio'i,  ta  ^uo  dfroytyyoi*  ts'tfu^ti 
yoLf  T)  twv  vonrSy  fAtr^uv  SvvxfAi;  xia»  ajui^oTfoat  ri 
[Aivovrx  9^  zT^otovTOt  £v  m  Tff  fturu,  SimpHc.  in  Prad. 
p.  34.    Edit.  Bafil.  155 1. 

As  the  above  Sentiments  arc  exprefled  in  the  Teit, 
a  verbal  Tranflation  of  them  is  omitted.  It  may 
however  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  to  fee  them  in 
their  Originals,  and  for  that  reafon  they  have  been 
fubjoined. 

(*)  See  before  Note  {0)  of  this  Chapter,  p,  190* 

We 
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We  cannot  however  quit  this  and  the  Ch.IX. 
preceding  Predicament  (I  mean  the  Fredi-  v/V^J 
caments  of  ^ality  and  ^antityj  without 
obferving  that,  as  they  are  diffufed  in  a 
confpicuous  manner  throughout  the  Uni- 
vcrfe,  fo  Writers  both  facred  and  pro- 
fane, both  poetic  and  profaic,  appear  to 
have  exprefled  their  force,  and  that  often 
at  the  fame  time,  as  the  Predicaments 
themjelves  often  exift  fo  in  nature. 

0 1  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
Works  ?  In  Wisdom  haji  thou  made  them 
all  (r). 

Here  [manifold]  denotes  the  ^antity 
of  the  Divine  Works ;  [made  iji  Wifdom] 
denotes  their  ^ality. 

S^uinclilian'-'^-^Nam  et  qualis  in  cu^ 
jufque  ret  naturd^  et  qua  forma,  quaritur  : 


(c)  P/alm  civ.  v.  24. 

an 
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Ch.IX.  ^^  immortalis  anima^  an  humand  Specie 
Deus :  et  di  Magnitudine  et  numero  : 
quantm^  Sol;  en  unus,  Mundus  {d). 

Where  the  Critic  not  only  delineates 
the  two  great  FreMcaments  here  men* 
tionedi  but  divides  alfo  ^antity^  into  it*s 
two  capital  Species^  I  mean  Magnitude 
and  Number. 

Cicero  goes  farther  in  his  Tufculan 
Difputations,  not  only  producing  Qua- 
lity and  Quantity,  but  substance 
alfo,  their  fupport ;  which  he  places  firft, 
according  to  it's  proper  order.  iS/  quii> 
Jit  hoct  non  vides  i  at  quale  Jit^  vides  : 
Ji  ne  idquidem ;  at  kjuantum^/,  profeSih 
vides  {e). 

Even  comic  writers  have  cxprefled  the 
force  of  thefe  two  Predicaments. 

^  -  ■  <■  -  -    - 

(d)  Injlit.  Or  at.  ].  vti.  Ck  4. 

Quantum 
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Quant  AM  et  quam  veram  latidem  capiet  ChJXi 
Parmeno  {/)  f 

How  GREAT,  and  how  trOe  praife  nisill 
Parmeno  acquire  ? 

Great  indicates  Quantity  ;  T^'rue  in- 
dicates Quality  ;  for  what  QualitV 
in  praife  is  more  valuable,  than  7ruih  ? 

The  Poets,  who  dealt  in  Subjefts  more 
exalted  than  Comedy,  appear  many  of 
them  to  have  employed  the  fame  Lan-» 
guagc; 

Thus  Tibullus,  fpcaking  of  JJ^^rrAw— i 

^— Qualis  quantusqjle  minetur  i^g)^ 

Ovid,  of  Jupiter 

(/)  Terent.  Eunuch,  v.  4.  3. 
(g)  TibuL  1.  iii.  EUg,  vi.  T.  23. 

P  QUAN* 
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Ch.IX»  — QlLAWTUSQUE  et  <^ALis  ab  alti 
Junone  excipitur  {h) 

Virgil,  of  Venus*  ■  ■  ■ 

— —  QuALiSQjJE  videri 
Calicolis,  et  (^janta  7&/?/—  (^ij   . 

The  fame,  of  Polypheme— 

—  ^ALis,  <iv AiiT VSQJJ1&  cavo  Pofyphi^ 
mus  in  antro  {JC). 

Homer  (whom  'tis  probable  the  reft 
all  copied)  fpeaking  of  Achilles^^ 

^Hrof  Aaftautfii  n^iajA^  ^aifAa^  *Aj(iXia^ 
OllOl  tnv,  OIOS  rf  df«r<ri  ydg  £ilx  iJicci  (/)• 

'Nor  lefs  the  royal  Gueji  the  Hero  eyes. 
His  godlike  afpe£},  and  majeftic  Jize  {m). 

■  »  '  ■  ■■  ■'■  fi 

{h)  MiUm.  aii«  204* 
(1)  Mn.  \u  589. 
(i)  Mn.  T.  641. 
(/)  Iliad,  jxxf.  629. 

{m)  ?9p€'i  Homtr^  B,  xxiT.  ▼.  798.    The  Tninfla- 
,lioa  wc  feccaulert  the  words  Uv^  and  «Ti^  bj  a 
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These  Attributes,  given  by  Poets  to  Gh.IX« 
Gods  and  Heroes,  have  been  found  by  VVN* 
Euclid  in  Figures  Geometrical.  He  had 
a  Problem,  to  teach  us  how  to  defcribe  a 
reBilinedl  Figure^  which  to  one  given  re£li^ 
linedl  Figure Jhall  be  SiMtL ar,  to  akother 
Jhall  be  Eq^ual  [n). 

Similar  is  a  Property  of  Quality  ; 

EOLtXAtf  of  QgANTlTV  (^); 

But  'tis  time  to  fini(h,  and  proceed  to 
the  Arrangement  next  in  order. 


Peripbrajisy  and  it  (hould  feem  with  (ome  propriety, 
as  the  God'like  afpeSt  of  Achilles  is  clearly  among  his 
^alitUSf  diad  tis,  Majifiu  5<z^eyident)y  rerpe£ts  his 
MaputMdi^  that  is  \o  fay,  his  i^mantity.  It  muft  be 
coof^ed  h<m«Ter,  that  macb  of  the  fbite  of  thc( 
Origttial  will  necefiarily  be  loft  iir  the  Tranflation, 
vi^ettfingU  words  in  one  Language  cannot  be  found 
correfpondihg  xofingU  wordif  in  Che  dlher» 

{n)  Euclid  vi.  25. 

(0)  See  before  page  175,  ttid  page  19 1» 
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C   H   A    P.      X. 

Concerning  Relatives  {a)  —''their  Soured 
— Relatives  apparent— real — their  Pra^ 
perties,  reciprocal—^Inference^  and  Co^ 
exijlence— Force  of  Relation  in  Ethics—' 
'—in  matters  Dramatic— ^in  Nature,  and 
the  Order  of  Being — Relations^  amicable 
and  hcJiile—^Evil—fVant — Priendjhip—^ 
Strife — Relation  of  all  to  the  Supreme 
Caufe — extent  and  uje  of  this  Prediea- 
ment,  or  Arrangement. 

Ch^X.  nr^HRO'  the  three  univerfol  Genera, 
X      Predicaments^  or  Arrangements  al- 
ready defcribed,  fubordinate  Beings  may 
be  faid  to  attal©  their  Completion  ;  thro' 

Subjlance 


{d)  The  Title  of  this  Arrangement  Is  cxpreflcd 
by  Si  Plurak  and  not  a  fingular  (like  polity  and 
Quantity)  becaufe  all  Relation  is   ntceffarilj  bet%veen 

Two, 
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Subftance  they  exift ;  thro*  ^ality  they  Ch.  X. 
^xz  dijimguijhed  I  and  thro'  Sluantity  they 
acquire  a  Magnitude^  and  become  a  cer- 
tain Multitude. 

Yet  when  Beings  are  thus  produced, 
we  muft  not  imagine  them  to  exift,  like  - 
Pebbles  upob  the  Shoar^  difperfed  and 
fcatteredy  without  Dependence  or  mutual 
Sympathy.  'T would  be  difl&cult  out  of 
fuck  to  compofe  a  Univerfe  or  perfeSl 
Whole^  becaufe  evfery  perfcd:  Whole  has 
a  refpeft  to  it's  Parts,  ias  well  as  the 
Parts  a  refpcft  both  to  fuch  Whole,  and 
to  each  other.  Hence  then  the  rife  of 
that  Genus  called  Relation,  a  Genus 
•which  runs  thro  all  things^  holding  ail  of 

S'fca^frrai*  Animon.  in  Cat*  p.  9^.  B, — titov  yoig  tCc 
^iffiiiq  fi.09f\^^  TO  i¥  woXXo7;  i(pifoiycn  jtiova^^,  oTrta 
ui$fAi!i  TJ^o(rtn  rZv  ixXun  xalnyojiwv.— 'Tjf/  a  P^CU' 
Uarity  of  Relation  only^  to  have  it^s  exijiencein  Many, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  no  one  elfe  of  the  Predicaments. 
Simpi  in  Pned.  p-  41*  B.    Edit.  BaftL  1551. 

P  3  ihem 
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I 

Cb-  X.  *^^^  together^  in  as  much  as  there  i;  n<^ 
Member  of  the  Univerfc  either  fo  great 
or  fo  minute,  that  it  can  be  called  indt^ 
pendent y  and  detached  from  the  reft* 

Now  in  all  Relation  there  muft  be 
a  Subjedt  whence  it  commences^  for  ex- 
ample Snow ;  another,  where  it  termi« 
nates,  for  example  a  Swan ;  the  Relation 
itfelf^  for  example  Similitude ;  and  laftly 
the  Source  of  that  Relation,  for  example 
Whitcnefs  {J>)i  the  Swan  is  related  to 
Snow,   by  being  both  of  them  White, 

Thb 


(b)  This  Source  may  be  fought  for  among  the  Dif- 
((Br'ential  Chaifa£ler8  of  Being/  in  whatever  fnSca^ 
nunt  or  Arrangnnent  they  happen  to  exift»  be  it  in 
^^ualityi  as  the  Charafter  of  Whittr  %  in  ^uantttf^  as 
that  of  Gfioterj  that  of' mdn  Nnmirous\  in  Tim$9  «• 
that  of  QUir ;  in  Plaa^  as  that  of  Ufpir^  &e. 

This  is  what  SimplUius  means,  when  he  &ys-— 
Jaiykn  «uth\  (fciL  riv  ^iciit)  if  t^  xxra  ii9i(piofip 
j^stf  AxrSf 4  hnmoifj^M.     SinipL  in  Cat.  '  " 

Hence  too  we  may  fee  why  Relation  (lands  next 
to  ^aniity ;  for  in  ftriflnefs  the  Pr'edtcamints  wtitch 
follow  are  but  different  Modis  of  Rilation,  marked  hj 
^'  '  ^  '  "  ibme 
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i 

The  Rcquifitcs  to  Relation  being  in  Ch.  X. 
tbi8  manner  explained^  it  wiH  appear 
that  thofe  pnly  arc  the  true  Relatives^ 
'wfaich  exprpft  in  their  very  StruSlure  the 
relative  Source,  and  who/every  EJfencemay 
he  feund  in  this  their  reciprocal  Habi'- 
tude  (c).  But  this  perhaps  will  be  bct- 
jter  underflood  by  a  few  examples. 

Th« 


fome  ftculhr  Character  of  their  own,  over  and 
above  the  relatnre  CfaaiaAeri  which  is  commn  to 
jthcm  al). 

£v.en  in  t}ie  two  Predicanunts  that  precede  this  of 
jElelatives,  I  mean  Qualitt  and  Quantity,  tho* 
they  have  an  exift^nce  void  of  Relation^  we  cannot 
Xay  (b  of  their  (haraSliriflU  Pi^uUaritiis ;  for  Like  is 
a  Rikthi  Term,  and  fo  i;  Equal.  Hence  SimpU^ 
cius — oXAo  yi^  to  iVop  wa^a  to  wo<rov,  i^  iXKo  to 
8]f*oi9ir  w«(^  TO  woftMHr-EqjiAL  hfometbtng  ilfi  btfiit 
QuANTiTy^  lAjUKt fmithing  ilfi  hefide  Quality. 
SimpL  in  Prad.  Bj  fomething  elfe  he  means  they 
a.re  Relativef. 

(r)   Ilfo'f  n  ri  toi«i!t«  Xsj^itai,  off*,  auVa  ixif 

ffiVi  jTC^Giry  H\ian  Xiy^^i*  %  6irw9?v  i^u^zf^oi  stcpov* 

— Siuh  things  as  thefe  ai'e  faid  to  be  Relatives, 

namely  as  many  as  are  faid  to  be,  v^hat  they  are, 

P4  h 
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0th^Y.  Th?  Swan  ('twas  faid  before)  was  irj 
]Wbitcnefs  Hie  Snow.  Here  the  Swai) 
and  the  Snow  were  produced^  as  Rela^ 
fives.  We  produce  others  of  like  kind, 
ivhen  we  ajQTert  that  London  is  larger  than 
^orip  a  Lemon  e^ual  to  an  Oraoge^.  Sec* 

But  the  truth  is,  thefe  Subje<3s  ar^: 
pone  of  ih^m  properly  Relatives  of  then^^ 
felves^  but  then  qnly  become  fuch  (a« 
indeed  may  every  thing  elfe)  when  % 
Relation  is  raifed  between  them  through 
?he  Medium  of  a  Relative  Attribut*^ 
London^  wt  fay,  is  larger  than  Tork. 
The  Relation  fubfifts  in  Larger^  which 
being  attributed  to  London,  makes  it  a 
Relative  to  Tor^,  which  is  in  faft  fomc* 
fhing  lefs.  The  fame. holds  in  the  Le<v 
^on  and  Orange,  and  in  all  poffible  in- 
fiances.    To  whatever  Subjed  we  aflbr 

by  being  THISCS   BELONGING    TO    OTHER    THINGS| 

fr  which  in  any  other  Jenje  have  nfennci  to  fowcthing 
flfi.    Arifi.  Prad.  p.  3^.     £Jit.  Syljk. 
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ciate  any  of  the  Relative  Attributes,  wc  Ch.  X, 
immediately  render  the  Subj^dk  by  fuch 
^Jfociation  a  Relative.     Such   a   Subjeft 
therefore  is  only  a  Relative  incidentalfy.  ^ 

But  the  true  and  real  Relatives  are 
thofe  Attributes  themfelves^  the  Terma 
fjarger^  Equals  Like,  &c.  for  thefc  m 
their  very  Structure  cxprefs  the  relattvn 
jSource,  and  only  exift  in  a  joint  and  re^ 
fiprocal  Habitude  one  to  another. 

There  are  alfo  relative  Subftanees^  ai 
V'ell  as  relative  Attributes  i  that  is  to  fay^ 
Terms  which  indicate  at  once  both  a  Sub^ 
Jlance  and  a  Relative.  Such  arc  Maftef 
and  Servant,  Preceptor  and  EHfciplct 
Majier  implies  a  Mam  and  not  onljr 
that,  but  a  Man  having  Dominion  :  Ser^ 
vant  implies  a  Man^  and  not  oiily  thati 
but  a  Man  rendering  Service ;  and  th* 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other  example 
J^IegecJ, 

Now 
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Eh   X.       ^^W  ^  diftinguifliing  Property  of 
^cfc  real  Relaftves,  is,  that  they  recipro^ 
cate  in  their  Pre^ation  (J).   Every  Maf-^- 
Iter  is  the  Mafter  of  a  ^Servant,  and  every 
Servant  the  Servant  of  a  Mailer  :  every 
preceptor  the  Preceptor  of  a  Difciple ; 
gnd  every  Difciple,  the  Difciple  pf  a 
Precepjtor.     The  fame  holds  in  the  r^« 
htive  Attributes  as  well  as  in  the  Sub^ 
fianceSf    Greater   being    always   Greater 
than'Lefs,  and  Lefs  being  always  Lef$ 
than  Greater,     That  this  is  a  Property, 
v)hich  never  fails,  will  better  appear,  if 
from  any  relative  Subfiance  we  fubtradl 
the  relative  Attribute,  and  fubflitutd  in 
it's  room  the  Subfiance  alone.    For  ex- 
«mple»  from  the  relative  Subftance,  Maf« 
ter,  let  us  fubtraA  the  relative  Attribute, 
ppminion,  fo  that  Man  onfy  (hall  re- 
^lain,  divcfled  of  th^t  Attribute.     W« 

of  T«i.    jfijfi.  Prad.  p.  35. 

cannqt 
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pannot  affirm  of  every  Man,  as  we  can  x?h.  X. 
(Of  every  Mailer,  that  merefy  as  a  Maff, 
he  is  th,9  Mafter  of  a  Seryanjt  (^). 

From  thisnecefiity  of  reciprocal  Pre? 
dicatioo,  another  Property  of  RelatioB 
follows,  that  we  cannot  underhand  offc 
Relative,  without  unJerfianJing  it's  com^ 
panion;  and  that  inproportbn  as  durKnow^ 
l^  of  one  Relative  is  more  precife,  fo  is 
that  likewife  of  the  other  (/).     I  cannot 

kno# 


(i)  Ariftotli  finds  an  inftance  in  (he  fame  Ternij 
Sirvma.^'^-0%09  i  JSa(^,  lav  f*^  fivwirn  iiroMif  Jii« 

amplif  the  T'erm  S$rvanii  if  bi  ii  net  difcribed  as  ibi 
Servant  of  a  Mafter^  hut  of  a  Man^  or  of  a  Btpid^  or 
of  any  otber  Jkcb  tbing^  does  $ui  redproMif  bicat^ 
ibi  Difcription  riturmd  is  no^  ^oajptrj  and  ij/intial'^ 
that  189  we  cannot  iay,  tlie  Man  of  a  Servant,  or  the 
Sipid  of  a  Servant,  as  we  by  the  Mafttr  of  a  Ser* 
vant.  Arift,.  Prad.  p.  37,  where  much  more  is  fub« 
joined,  worth  treading. 

(/)  Rilata/unt  fmul  co^mjioVE.    Cogniio  ftro^ 
mdi  akerutro,  cognofcitur  altorum  i  (idqns  BODEM  plam 

Mono 
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knot^  for  example  that  A  is  greater  thzn 
B,  without  knowing  that  fi  is  lefs  than  A  5 
and  if  Avkh  more  precifion  {  know  that 
A  is  double,  I  necefTarily  know  withal 
ihat  B  is  half.;  and  if  with  Aill  farther 
precifion  I  know  the  meafure  of  A  to 
t>e  eight,  I  know  with  equal  precifion 
the  meafure  of  B  to  be  four  (^)v 

Ani> 


MODO,  ft  MENSURA  coGNiTiONis)  ft  ignoratc  igm* 
ratur.  Lvgic.  Compend.  Saunderfon^  p.  41*  EMu 
Oxon.  1672^ 

I  have  quoted  Saundirfin^  as  he  was  an  accurate 
JLogician,  but  AriftotWi  own  words  are,  as  followsr^ 

i  A/j'fTai,  (Jf io-/iA£v«c  itffirai — If  any  one  know  fvitb 
fncifton  any  one  of  two  Relatives^  he  will  know  alfo  the 
other  Relative  which  it  refers  to^  with  equal  predfan* 
Arift.  Pradic.  p.  39.     Edit.  Sylb. 

(gj  And  here  by  the  way  it  is  worth  obferving, 
that  as  all  Relatives  are  recognized  in  combindKoh^ 
while  tfUry  Objeff  of  Senfe  is  perceived  dijiinif  iftd  in- 
dependent i  it  follows  that  all  Relatives  are  properly 
OhjeSfs  of  the  IntelleSl^  and  that,  if  it  were  nt)t  for  this 
,  faculty,  we  (hould  know  nothing  concerning  them. 
Let  A  for  example  be  fuppofed  the  mafter  of  B,  and 
Itt  A  be  ttlli  well-proportioned)  ruddy,  &c    Tbcfo 

lad 


And  this  natu.rajly  leads  to  that  fun-  Ch-.  X* 
damental  Property  of  Relation,  on  which, 
the  reft  all  depend,  namely,  the  necejfary 
and  unherfal  Co-eicijlence  of  Relatives  (A), 
which  always  commtncc^together^  fubfift 
together^  and  ceafe  together.  TJlyJfeSf  m 
his  Speech  to  Therftes,   fays  in  angcr^ 


laft  characters  only  are  vxfible  to  the  Sye,  nor  doet 
the  Eye  fee  more,  while  the  Relation  fuhfifl}^  or  lefs^ 
when  the  Servant  ^is^  and  the  Relation  is  at  an  enik 
Were  there  a  change  in  the  Malter'^  perfon,  were  h9 
to  become  deformed  from  being  \yell-lbaped,  or  pale 
from  being  ruddy,  then  wouM  the  Eye  be  able  to  re» 
cognize  what  h^  happened.  But  'tis  a  fingular 
property  of  this  Genus,  that  a  Relative  may  change, 
or  lofe  it's  Relations,  without  change  or  lofe  withiQ 
hfelf.  Let  the  correfponding  Relative  but  vary,  or 
ceafe  to  exift  ;  let  the  Matter  lofe  his  Servant,  or  the 
Preceptor  bis  Difciple ;  let  thofe,  who  ftood  on  my 
right  remove  thcmfelves  to  my  left,  or  thofe,  who 
ftood  above  me,  place  themfehes  below ;  and  'tis  eafy 
Co  conceive  a  Subje£t,  after  having  loft  or  varied  evtry 
•ne  of  thefe  Relations,  ftill  to  remain,  itfelf  invariab^ 
the£}mc. 

(h)  Aoxa   Si  Toi  zarf of    Tf   »^%  Tp    (pwVo   mfl^ 
Jlrtjl.  Pr^d.  p.  37. 

May 


Ch.  X,  May  Ihfe  my  fon  Telmacfmt,  if  I  do  not 
feixe,  &c.'     And  hdW  does  h6  cJitj^^s 
ihis  fentiment  i 

r 

Miayino  longer  be  tatted  the  Fathek 
OF  Tblemachos  (/); 

He  well  knew  lie  could  only  lofe  tha^ 
Relative  Denotntnation,  by  lofing  his  Spn^ 
with  whofe  birth  and  duration  it  was  in* 
diflblably  conneded^  It  Was  hot  that 
Vlyjfes  migtit  not  have  Survived  Telema^ 
chus,  or  Telemachiis,  Vl^jfeii  the  Co^ex^ 
iftence  being  only  attached  to  the  Re^^ 
lathe  Chara£(ers^  thofe  of  Father  and 
Son. 

And  hence  we  may  colled  that  the 
Cihexiftence  here  mentioned  is  not  like 
that  of  Subftance  and  it's  ejfential  Vt^y^ 

-      (i)  lltud^  B.T.  260.  ; 

pertiet 
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pertics  (as  Rationality  for  example  eo-  Ch.  Uti 
^x^/ with  Mao^  ox  Senfation  with  Ani* 
xnal)  ;  but  a  Co-exiftence  lefs  intimate  by 
far  than  that  is,  becaufe  it  fubfifts  be« 
tween  Beings  adtually  dijiin^  one  from 
another. 

And  hence  it  has  followed,  that  fome 
Logicians  have  treated  it  as  pofTefling 
lefs  of  the  reaU  thaft  any  one  of  the 
other  Genera.  They  tell  us,  Relatio  ejl 
Ens  minima  Entitatis  {k). 

Yet  we  muft  be  careful  how  we  un- 
dervalue it  (/),  in  confequence  of  fuch  %, 

notion ; 


(i)  FelTs  Logicy  p.  9a. 
:  (/).Tlti8  ^mpHdus  in  his  Connent  on  this  Cate* 

ffli,  Tw»Tf  h»yri(ti¥j  ^  tJ»  oirorvv  ita(ptforrt»9f  9^  rJt 
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.Ch.  X.  notion  j  fince  with  thofc,  who  well  «f^ 
tend  to  it's  amazing  efficacy,  it  is  mord 

fikciy 


^^And  henci  fome  conceive  the  Predicament  of  Rela- 
tion, by  itU  growing  on  as  it  were  to  the  reji^  to  be 
fomething  ipifo£c  and  adventitious^  abho*  it  be  in  faSt 
irulj  PRINCIPAL,  and  an  OljeSi  of  Contemplation  from 
h*t  own  diftin^ive  Charafler.  'Tis  this  indeed  is  thai 
Band  of  CoMMV HIT Y  which  passe^  th&o' all 
THINGS  ;  thro*  Contraries^  thro*  things  in  any  way  dif^ 
ferenif  thro*  whole  Genera f  and  thro*  the  feveral  Beingsi 
arranged  beneath  them — that  Prindploy  whichj  were  wi 
to  fuppofe  away  J  all  things  in  that  infant  would  be-dij/l^ 
fated  and  iorn  from  itll  things.  Sifnplic.  in  Brtodic*  p. 
44..  B.    Edit.  BaJU.  1551. 

See  alfo  the  fame  Author  in  the  fame  Comment. 

Ouri  yif  ri  yiftfij  irt  ri  vtt  uituv  trray  xonm^' 

y^  h  TOK  vo-iv.  ''Ato^ov  Si  ritu  toiifomloaf  cawtfiTt  rSw 
hodpi fovrw  sTfof  oi?<XfiX»'  oltottov  Si  9^  riiv  offAOplotio 
■moti^it9j  i  Tfl\  ip  TPic  ^OoyfpK  fAovwfi  «^  ^nf  It  tok 
W^i4/Mo!g,  aXA»  i^  riy  h  raTi  inriaic  ^  SwoifAwi  vor- 
#aK  ^  fH^fiaK)  itiq  lyUvofAiVfi  roTq  vo*!,  ffvneyoJn 
flf  TauTo\  9^  %iCiv  r^iiv  x^^oi  aAXuXa  (xwiifyACoSo* 
auottfiincixai  Si  Xf  ri  cviAfAirgov  9^  Tiroit^  9^  firiniTo»y 
1^  fvinf/Mn,  El  Si  1^  yteefAtr^ix  9^  fA^tvixri  vi(\  ;^^<ic 
fp(«riV|  Mn^irefAToi  Si  oeurai*  x«Tat^eXv«i  h  ut»  ixu- 

mi 
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likely  to  acquire  a  rank  perhaps  aboVe  Ch.  21. 
it's  real  merit. 

What  blight  we  to  think,  fhould  it 
appear  theBafis  of  Morality  ? — **  Moral 
*'  Duties  (fays  EpiSteiusJ  are  in  general 


vai  zjffl  rx  ivvTTofaloL  xoclxr^iQoiMivott,  IIcJc  il  9^  e(P(- 
Tov  vroMTiv  0  dfo;  Xiynon^  il  fArthfAiot  ^iCh;  ifi  v^i^ 
TO  iipiriy  rZ  i(pKiJt,iv<a.''-^For  neithif  the  Univerfal  Ge^ 
nera,  nor  the  things  included  under  tbeniy  can  have  any 
C9tme£iion  ont  with  another ^  if  there  exi/l  not  in  things 
ihi  Ratio  ^Habitude  or  Relatxok.  But  *tit  ab^ 
furd  to  take  away  the  CenneSiion  of  things  that  differ  om 
from  another :  abfurd  alfo  to  take  away  Harmony ^  not 
that  only  which  exijls  in  Sounds^  nor  that  which  exiJIs  in 
Numbers  J  but  that  alfo  which,  exijls  in  Subftanasi  and 
in  all  the  variety  of  Capacities  and  Energies  ;  thai^  which 
having  been  implanted  in  Beings^  has  brought  them  td^ 
gether^  andeffeSed^  that  they  Jhould  have  the  Relation 
here  fpokeh  of  to  each  other.  [Fartfier  than  this,  ty 
taking  avray  Relation]  thefe  will  bt  taken  away  thif' 
Proportionate^  the  Equals  thi  Knpwablr,  and  K^ow^ 
tegi.  If  Geometry  afid  Mufu  are  employed  about  ReU^ 
iiOHSf  and  thefe  laft  have  no  Exijlence^  then  wilhthofd^ 
Sciences  be  ridicu;ouSi  in  being  employed  abotlt  'Non-^en^^ , 
ties.  How  alfo  can  God  himfelf  be  called  AN  OojICT 
OF  Desirb  to  all  Beings,  if  there  be  no  RttatioH 
between  the  Thing  defiredy  and  that  which  defies  f  &^« 
plic.  in  Prad.  p.  43.     5. 

QL  '*  ntea-* 
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Gh.  X.  *'  meajured  by  Relations.  It  he  a  Fa-* 
^"^^'"^  **  /A^r  ? — T'i^^  Relation  ordains 9  that  he 
•*  ;w«^  ^^  taken  care  of\  that  thou  yield  ta 
^*  him  in  all  things^  hear  with  him,  when 
**  he  reproaches,  when  he  Jirikes,  &c.— 
^'  But  he  is  a  bad  Father-^ A^d  wert  thou 
*'  then  by  nature  connected  with  a  good 
•*  Father  ? — No,  but  with  a  Father'-^ 
**  Thus  therefore  out  of  Neighbour,  out  of 
^*  Citizen,   out  of  Magijirate  wih   thou 

"  TRACE    THE    MoRAL    DuTY,    if  thoU 

♦*  make  it  <r  Cufiom   to  contempeatb 
•'  THE  Relatione  (;»)/' 

The  Stoic  Emperor  Antoninus  incul-' 
cates  the  fame  dodrine.  There  are  (fay^ 
he)  three  Relation's  ;  ane  to  the  proxi^ 
mate  Caufe,  which  immediatefy  furrwtuU 
u^l  one  to  the  divine  Caufe,  from  which 
^l  things  happen  to  all  I  and  one  to  thoftr 
ahng  with  whom  we  live  (»).     So  import* 

'{m)  EfiH.  Ench.  cap.  nx.^ 
(n)  At.  Ant.  viii.  0^7; 

aoc 


&iii  is  the  Knowlege  of .  )ReIaiions  (ac-  Ch.  X* 
irordirig  to  thcfc  Philofbphers)  in  a  fub- 
jcQ:,  which  To  much  concerns  us,  I  mean 
aii  upright  and  a  virtuous  condudl. 

'Tis  to  a  fubordinate  end,  that  Ho^ 
race  applies  this  Knowlege,  wheh  hb 
iifiakes  it  in  eflential  to  Dramatic  FoetSi 
and  as  a  Philofophical  Critic,  teaches 
thech,  that  'tis  thro^  this  Knowlege  biiljr 
they  can  truly  delineate  CharaSers.  The 
veffes  are  well  known  j 

Slui  didicitj  patria  ([uid  debeat,  &c. 

*Ti8  thus  too  tliat  ShdkeJ^eare^  either 
by  Knowlege  acquirei  or  (what  is  more 
probable)  by  the  dictates  of  ah  innate 
fuperior  Genius  (^),ma1ces  Macbeth  (hud- 

der 


(o)  The  Author  has  in  this  plage  conGdcrcd  SW/- 

Jpeare^  as  AriftotU i\6.  Horner^  and  has  left  it  uncertain,' 

to  what  Caufe  his  tranfcendent  m^t  (hduld  be  a- 

fcribed.    ArlflotUy  fpeaking  of  Honur^s  fiiperlority, 

•      Q  2  fays 
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Gh.  X.  der  at  the  thoughts  of  murdering  JD/yxr- 
^— V— ^    carif  when  he  reflects  on  the  many  Du^ 
ties  he  owed  him,  arijing  from  the  many 
Relations  he  ftood  in,  all  of  which  Du- 
ties he  was  then  bafely  going  to  violate. 


Hes  here  in  double  truji ; 


Firjl%   as   I  am  his  Kinsman,   and  his 

Subject, 
Strong  both  againjl  the  deed:  then^  as  his 

Host, 
Who  Jhould  againjl  his  Murtherer  Jhut  the 

door. 
Not  bear  the  Knife  myfelf 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking 
upon  this  excellent  Tragedy,  that  it  is 
not  only  admirable  as  a  Poem^  but  is 
perhaps  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
mofl  moral  pieces  exiding.     It  teaches 


fays  in  like  manner,  that  it  was,  iroi  hi  Trj^imv^  ji 
Aa  (puViV,  gitbir  iM  Art^  §r  thro*  Nature.  Vid. 
Ar'tft.  Pott.  c.  viii. 

US 
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us  the  danger  of  venturing,  tho*  but  for  Ch.  X. 
onc€y  upon  a  capital  offence,  by  {hewing 
us  that  'tis  impoffibic  to  be  wicked  by 
halves  ;  that  we  cannot  Hop ;  that  we 
are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  proceed  ; 
and  yet  that,  be  thefupcefs  as  it  may^  we 
arc  fure  in  the  event  to  become  'wretched 
and  unhappy  fpj. 

But  to  return  to  our  Subject,  I  tneto 
that  of  Relation. 

If  we  quit  Mankind,  and  view  itV 
more  general  extent,  we  (hall  find,  that, 
where  Continuity  fails,  there  Relation 
Jupplies  it's  office^  conneding  as  it,  were 
all  things  the  moft  remote  and  heterogt'^ 
neous.  Were  they  indeed  <:ombined  un- . 
der  an  Union  more  intimate,  were  it  the 
fame  with  that  Continuity ^  feen  in  a  liv^ 
ing  Body  and  it's  Limbs,  the  whole  Uni^ 

(p)  See  the  Remarks  on  this  Tragedy  in  that  ele*. 
gant  Book,  the  EJfay  on  the  H^ritings  and  Genius  of 
Shah/peare* 

0^3  ^^^ 
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Ch.  X,  '^^tje,  would  be  no  more  than  one  \\az 
meqfe  Animal.  Qut,  'tis  not  fp :  s^4 
tl^ofp,  who  ha.Ye  c!xplainc(|  it>  Nature^ 
have  rather  callejl  it  one  ^  Qity,  pr  on^ 
Conimpnweahh  {qY*  a  very  diflferent  Spe- 
cies of  Mpnad  Uovc^  one  Animal^  or  liv* 
\ng  Being.  *Ti?  here  then  (as  we  have 
faid)  Relation  intervenes^  and,  under  a 
thoufand  di|Ferpnt  ties  connects  all  things 
her* 


The  ties  indeed  ^re  many,  tho'  the 
Sources  arc  few.     Eyery  fubordinate  Be- 
ing, as  it  is  by  nature  JubjeEl  to  wants. 
(indigence  and  imperfection  being  ejfen^ 
tial  to  it's  conftitution)  has  a  connedioi^ 
with  thofe  Beings .  thro\  whomfuch  wants 
may  be  fupplied.     Hence  then  one  Source 
pf  Relation.     Again,  every  Being  what** 
ever,  that  has  power  tofupplyfuch  wants^ 
has  a  Connection  with  thofe  Beings^  /a 
whom  it  can  thus  become fubfervient.  Hence 
^'  ■    ■  ■  ■  ■ 

(q)  Sec  Vol.  Firft^  Treatift  tbe  thirds  p.  2^5,  3^^^. 

thcQ 
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thcix  another  Source  of  Relation.  Now  Ch.  X. 
in  thfi  Divine  Ocponomy  of  the  whole  it 
16  fo  admirably  contrived^  that  every  Be- 
ing in  different  degrees  pofleiTe^  this 
Jaubk  chara&er,  and  not  only  needs  af* 
fiftance^  but  is  able  in  it's  tarn  to  afford 
it.  Nothing  is  fo  mighty,  as  to  fubfift 
without  help  ;.  nothing  fb  minute,  as  not 
at  times  to  have  it's  ufe.  Thus  as  Con^ 
neSions  reciprocate^  and  arc  every  wheref 
blended,  the  Concatenation  of  Relations 
grows  in  fad  univerjal^  and  the  world 
becomes  (as  above  defcribed)  one  City 
or  Commonwealthii 

Instances  of  this  dtmble  Relation  oc- 
cur (as  we  have  faid)  in  every -particular' 
Being.  The  Ewe  is  related  to  the 
Grafs,  as^  to  the  Being  which  Jupplies  her 
wants;  to  her  Lamb,  as^  to  the  Being 
whole  wants  Jke  herfelf  fupplies.  The 
Grafs  again  is  related  to  the  Earthy  as 
to  the  Being,  which  affords  it  aliment ; 
while  it  is  related  to  th«  Ewe,  by  be- 
0^4  coming 
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Ch.  Xf  c^niipg  itfelf  aliment  to  her.  The  Earth 
1%  related  to  Vegetables,  as  (he  is  both 
their  parent  and  their  nurfe  ;.  while  flie 
is  related  to  the  Sun,  as  to  the  fountain* 
of  her  genial  warmth.  The  Relations  of 
the  Sun  are  finely  reprefented  by  Epic-^ 
tetus,  who  makes  the  Sovereign  of 
THE  Universe  thus  addrefs  that  noble 
Luminary.  ?*  Thou  (faith  he)  art  Sun  : 
^f  Thou  art  able  by  going  rounds  to  form 
^'  the  year  and  the  Seafons ;  to  enlarge  and 
•^  nourijb  the  fruits  i  to  raife  andJliUth^ 
^^  Winds ;  to  warm  in  due  degree  the  bo-^ 
^*  dies  of  men :  Arife^  go  rounds  and  be^ 
^'  ginning  from  the  greatejl^  extend  after 
**  this  manner  thy  influence  to  the  mofl  mi-^ 
^*  nute  (r)." 

Nor  when  ^c  mention  the  Earth  ought 
we  to  forget  that  equitable  difcharge  of 
her  Relations^  for  which  Firgil  well  diftin«p 
guiflics  her  by  the  charadter  of  mofi  Jufl ; 

(r)  Arrian.  Epi^.  1.  iii.  c.  xxiv.  p.  444.  Edit. 
{JpUff^     2v  tUi^  iT'  ^VNM-od)  »•  r.  A. 

Fundit 
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Pundit  humo  facilem  viSlum  justissima  CI).  X. 
TELLUS  {s). 

^  The  jit  tic  Hijiorian  and  Philofopher 
will  be  found  the  beft  Commentator  on 
this  elegant  pafTage  of  the  Roman  Poet. 
*',The  Earth  too  (fays  Xenophon)  be- 
^^ing.z. Divinity,  teacAet A  thofe  that  can 
^*  Uarn  it  of  her.  Justice  :  for  fuch  as 
*^  cultivate  her  beft^  Jhe  requiteth  with  moji 
^r goods  {ty\ 

When  we  view  the  Relation  of  the 
Male  to  the  Female,  and  of  the  Female 
to  the  Male,  and  add  to  this  the  Common 
Relation  extending  from  both  to  their 
Offspring,  we  view  the  rife  of  Families 
thro'  the  whole  animal  race.  Among 
%'  ■  ■    ■       ...  i**.  -.»i      ■' ' . '     I.     ■    ■      ■   '     I  ■  i— 

(0  ^i^S'  Georg.  il,  460. 

(/)  ^En  a  i  TH,  S'fOff  Sa-os,  rig  ^uwapfwrf  xar*- 
pavOapfiv,  ^  AIKAIOZTNHN  Mdffxtr  rig  yig  a- 
f^rct  BtfATTtvoiltcg  aJniv,  vXi7f»  «^0«  ivr^voitT* 
^oph,  OfWfm*  p.  35*    EMt.  O^TM. 

the 
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Cb.  X.  the  more  fecial,  fuch  as  Sheep  and  Cat* 
tkv  thefe  Families  by  ftefb  Relatione  2Btc 
combined  into  larger  multitudest  under 
the  name  of  Fkcis  and  Herds.  Among 
t4iofe  of  higher  order  fiill  (fuch  as  the 
Bjee  {u)f  the  Aiit^  ^e  Beaver^.  aniLabow 
all.  the  £oei$l  and  rational  Beiirg,  Man) 
thefe  herds  and  flocks  by  reiations^  more 
iQisK^Uent  are  improved  into  chii  PoHties^ 
/V^ere /there  is  a  g(meral  Intereft  or  cmr- 
w^ir.  Good^^  a.  Good  to  which  either  wil^ 
lingly  or  unwillingly  fxj  every)  iodiTi'-' 
dual  co-operates. 

'rK    I       I     ■  ■  I  '  ?■■"    ||  ■■■    ■  ■   I       <r    >■■  >   H    <"   ■■■111.     *       I        la^     I    I  I     >i  ■  ^ 

(u)  Virgil  fpeaks  of  the  Btiy  as  be  would  of  A&v; 
M^^Mji^^0  foptdot  it  pralia.dicam.  Genrg. !«»' 

JtfifiotU^  diftlpguifbing  thefe  Aoimak  from  thpfti 
which  do  no  more  than  barely  /&<r^  together,  elegantly 
palls  thcnt  ^5«!t  ip-oAiTixfl?,  Puliiicalov  Civil  AXivaa\t^ 
Animals  formed  for  a  Life  et  Civil  afidatioM^  wlurs 
thi  Bufinefs  is  ONE,  and  that  common  to  tbi  wbok 
Tribe  \   Zv  Iv  t«,  X.  T.  ^.     iij/?flrt  //nim.  p.  5.     £^ftV« 

(X)  -,— -. ,.—  Sir  Jl>*i>  ^«\M, 

£^/^.  Encbirid.  c.  liL 
Sec  r«/.  /•  Tnn^ilmihirdf  p.  2351  34^ 

If 


Jf  wc  defcend  below  Animals  down  Cb,'3j^ 
jtQ  Vegetables,  w,e  fhall  difcoyer  in  the 
Vipe,  the  Ivy,  the  Woodbind,  and  all 
^be  Plants  of  (lender  Stalk,  a  manifeft 
relation  to  thofe  of  a  trunk  more  folid, 
fuch  as  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  and  the  fe- 
ycral  trees  of  the,  ForeiL  "I]is.^  with  t^ 
Power^  which  appears  alma/i,  a  confciout 
pne^  that  the  former  of  thcfe.  tribes,  r^-. 
fogni^cing  thttr  Relatiofiy  apply  to  the  la^r. 
ter  for  a  fupport,  znA/pontamoufiy  twioCi 
their  bodies,  or  at  leaft  their  tendrils,  a? 
found  thenj  (j). 

When 


(^vtS  Wlo^tu  i7fptfX»;^6fr<r«v,   ixi/ny  riiy  ifAvO^ov  «»«* 

^^uiav,  iir«AXoxa(uXo»  iivai.  Ouiuw  to  Iri^  (pwrZ  .zflof" 
tli  Tif»  cXixa  'BTif ifXip^Ornrav  dvaXUvat  rif  af/4irffXoi,  Src 
T^  dfAxiXtf  (pvo/Am^  irt  rjf  ?Xixi  ivtuc  voTf if iv,   aXX* 
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Cb,  X.       When  therefore  we  contemplate  the 
various  Relations  already  hintecj,  and  mark 

ia 


fo-Sdd  o^wf  cXtxa  T?  oifAvi?\ja  ajfrtov  TfXixov  i  e^*  Irlfdf 
(PvrZ  iviSifTi^  aijiii  Inv*  'A/birp^avok  Ji  to  fxfiSiim  ov, 
pD^'  ly  roK  So*!  nl^OLyfAivov^  qvt^  tv  ^Jii  airiov  yly^' 
9f<r9«i*  iTvai  ^af  ^crT9  air^oif  t«  ^ifvo/Aenr,  8;i^i  j^i} 
f»v;c|.  npofiX^(pSa(i  a^ot  ^f?  ?v  rivt  vZ  tiiv  rv(  ctfAiri^tf 
itp  fT£^u  cpvTu)  avad^KTiv,  o;  aurt}  fTrirATow,  »o^(^  oii« 
fAw^yi^  dvrif  axtvotfoT^j  x^  tuv  fXixa  aurtf  th;  roiai^  ' 
mi  ivixa   dvociictca^  (ptitrw  11  9^   Srav/Aanu^f  $»¥   |(4f ' 

/tA9}^£V  Ti  aUT'^  TOliilTOy    TFOtfOtXiflTM    0^(0     ZS-f^llAip^SffvOtft, 

fuOuj  zD-fp»fiX»x^ji«  Out  Sv  tii\  6Aix«  tji  a/AtreXw  n^ii  «f 
TVTif  eVcko^  (Puco-Sai,  oTTug  lrffC|)  auTiiP  (^ut^  a^aJfi^ti^ 
VH¥  rp^n  pil  o^ttfir'  *[ti  to  (a^  vHv  tok   toiktok   i^»r«- 

7i/  Ends,  /^  which  thefeveral  vtgetabk  ProdiUllon^ 
tend^  an  not  inftantly  prefcnt  to  them^  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  grow^  hutfome  way  or  other  accrue  to  them  fub- 
fcqnently.  ff^e  may  perceive  this  in  a  ftngle  itiflanct. 
The  End  to  the  Vinis  Tendril^  is^  by  tzvining  round  the 
Branch  of  another  Vegetable^  to  bind  the  Vine  to  that  fV- 
g»table ;  which  Vine,  among  the  vegetable  Tribe^  fojfeffis 
this  natural  CharaJfer^  that  it  ihould  reft  upon  another 
for  It's  fupport.  Now  that  the  Tendril^  by  twining 
round  the  Braneh  of  another  Vegetable^  Jhould  bind  the 
f^ing  on,  neither  belongs  to  the  Fine,  whfn  it  firji  begins 
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in  how  friendly  a  manner  they  bring  the  Ch.  X 

moft  diftant  Beings   together,   we  may  ^"""''^ 

be 


to  growj  nor  yet  to  h*s  Tendril ;  but  is  fomething  which 
accrues  fubfequently  :  and  yet  neverthilefs^  the  binding 
of  it  to  another  Vegetable  is  the  final  Cause  w^ 
tie  Tendril  Jhould  grow  at  ally  and  belong  to  the  Virii. 
But  it  is  impojjible  that  what  as  YET  is  not,  and  has 
no  Arrangement  in  the  order  of  things^  (I  mean  the 
binding)  SHOULD  be  the 'Cause  of  something 
WHICH  now  is,  (I  mean  the  Tendril  of  the  Vine; 
when  It  firft  appears).  The  Caufe  of  any  thing  pro^ 
ducid  muji  have  an  a£lual  Exijience^  and  not  be  a  non- 
entity. This  Binding  therefore  of  the  Fine  tofome  other 
Vegetable  mufi  have  been  preconceived  in  some 
Mind  or  Intellect,. Tt;^^  preftdxng  over  it,  (as  any 
AlaHy  being  an  Artifi^  preftdes  over  his  Works)  makes 
the  Tendril  grow  to  if  for  the  fake  of  fuch  Binding  : 
which  Tendril  alfo  wonderfully ^  if  there  be  nothing  ad- 
joining  of  a  nature  for  it  to  twine  rounds  appears  in 
feme  fort  to  Jhoot  upwards  ;  but  if  any  Branch  be  near^ 
infla^tly  deviates  and  twines  round  it.  It  is  therefore  ir^ 
rational  tofuppofe  that  the  Tendril  did  not  grow  to  the 
yinoy  .th9t  it  might  hereafter  bind  it  to  another  Ve* 
getable ;  nor  can  there  be  any  degree  of  Reafon  for  of 
jffTtingj  that  fome  Mind  or  Intelligence  did  not 
frefide  over  fuch  Operations. 

The  force  of  this  Argument  is,  as  follows • 

Things  exift  before  their  Ends  ;  that  is,  before  that 
the  Ends  of  their  Exiftence  take  place.  The  Ten- 
dril exifts,  before  it  binds  the  Vinp  ;  the  Minute-hand 

exifts. 


Ch.  X.  be  tempted  to  fay  with  the  Philofbphciv 
that  **  all  thihgi  ari  full  tf  friendly 

^'  Prin- 


ezifts,  before  It  indicates  the  lAiniited.  Ancl  yet  li 
tm  Binding,  and  this  Indicating  lb  heceflary,  that 
&e  Things  tbemfelves  woiild  nev^r  have  exifted,  bqiC 
for  the  fckc  of  ih^i  only.  Vfhtrt  then  were  thc(c 
Bndsj  when  iMi  nhgs  th^mfelves  firft  appeared  ?— 
in  external  inS,  vifihle  nature  ? — This  from  the  Hy- 
pothecs IS  tmpojjibliy  tot  the  Hypotheifis  makes  them' 
ptbfeqiunt. — No  other  place  then  rentiams,  but  either 
the  S6V£RBi6i>^  SliND,  or  a  Mind  fub'ordiniiUy  ac- 
tf»Aih%.2^  the  f^otk  itfdf  is  a  Work  of  Naiuri  ik 
of  Art.    See  before^  p.  ifa,  1 13. 

I  have  taked  the  ptreceding  C^^trad:  Ardkh  a  Mjti^ti- 
icript  of  that  a1>'Ie  Scholar  and  Philofopher  Gtitrgi 
Gtnii/ftiSt  otherwifii  calted  PUtho^  \vho  floUriOied  iH 
{he  fifteenth  Centiiry,  both  before  and  sifter  the  tat- 
ing  of  CohJIaniinhpU.  If  h  apply  hot  immediately  cd' 
the  Subje^,  it  his  :tt  leaft  the  merit  of  being  Ibme* 
thing  rare  and  rngenious.  It  is  a  mbriel  of  that  Cob- 
feroverfy  among  the  leartitd  Greeks  of  thh  Period, 
tAether  the  Preference  in  Pfcaofljphy  n^ai  dnc  td 
Plato  or  to  Arijhtk.  Schotirtus^  aifi6rig  oth^ril,  vbi 
foiArl/lotlii  Pkih  for  Pbnoi  from  whofe  Woirk  oti 
this  SubjeA  (which  was  stn  Anfwer  to  ScBoHh^ius} 
this  Extrad  is  taken.  There  is  another  fmall  Worls 
if  Plitho's  upion  the  fame  Subjeft,  intitled,  ITif  i  Z$ 
Af iroTiXiK  Tfff^g  TIXoItuvx  iioiipiftrony  printed  at  Pa^ 
rtst  1541 ;  and  Bejfario  (a  learned  Greek  oJF  that  a|e, 
who  went  over  to  the  Latin  Churchy  and  became  a 

Cardinal) 
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^*  Principles    (zJ'\     But    we    muft  Ch.,X 
not   fufFer    this  fendment   to  carry    us  ^"O^^ 
too  far.     Things  are   not  only  full   of 
FRiBNDiY  Principles,  but  of  hostiljb 
likewife. 


Cardinai)  wrote  a  large  Traft  to  defend  the  Platonic 
DoArine,  imided  Corttra  Catumniat^nm  Plaionh^ 
The  printed  Edition  iain  Latin,  but  the  whole  Work 
is  extant  in  Gnek  amoiig  the  Manuscripts  of  St« 
Marcos  Library  at  Venuit  to  which  Library  Beffhrh 
bequeathed  his  own.  .  There  is  too  a  fine  Letter  re-' 
maining  of  the  fame  Beffarioy  addrefied  to  Michael 
JlpdJtoUusj  who,  tho'  he  took  Bejfario^s  fide,  and  de- 
Isnded  Phtt$r  yet  ap(»cara  to  hare  done  k^  according 
K>  B^Jkrjkfs  Letter,  with  a  zeal  and  bittemefs  not  be- 
coming him ;  a  zeal  and  bittemeis  too  freqnent  in 
Comro^rTy,  and  (uofortunately  for  the  Caufd  cf 
lietters)  no  where  more,  than  among  learned  tata^ 
and  thofe.  in  particular^  whom  we  oiiU  Pnfeffon  tf 
Humanity^ 

The  Epiftle  above  mentioned  may  be  found  i» 
Sreii  and  Latin^  jAibllthed  by  the  learned  Boivimsf 
in  the  fccond  Tome  of  L^Hiftoire  de  TAcadcmie  Roy- 
ale  des  Infcriptions,  See.  p.  455 ;  and  it  h  well  wort|r 
penifal,  for  it's  Temper  and  Elegance. 

See  alfo  Cicero  de  SeneituU^  c.  xv.  Viiis  quidenTp 
tec. 

(^)  ndvret  it  (pl>iU¥  juita'.  Arrion  Epiif.  1.  iii^ 
C  xuy.  p.  486.    EJi^Ujft. 

The 
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Ch.  X.  The  Fangs  of  the  Lion  arc  as  muclx 
'"""^^"^  the  work  of  Nature,  as  the  tendrils  of 
the  Vine,  or  the  nurturing  Teats  of  the 
Ewe.  To  what  then  have  thcfe  for- 
midable weapons  Relation;  for  Nature^ 
we  are  aflured,  makes  nothing  in  vain  (a)  ? 
If  to  Offence^  then  is  the  Lion  himfelf 
a  fourcc  of  hojiile  relation  ;  if  to  Defence^ 
then  is  he  the  objed;  of  injury  from 
fome  other  ;  fo  that  hoftility  in  either 


{a)  This  was  an  axiotti,  inculcated  every  where  by 
Anjiotle ;  and  more  efpecially,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of 
Final  Caufes,  which,  tho'  now  they  make  a  fmall 
part  of  Philofophy,  were  never  omitted  by  the  &ta^ 
girite,  as  often  as  they  could  be  introduced.  His  owa 
words  deferve  attention — ii  (p^af  bOl»  voitT  fAamr, 
dxx*  dil  fx  ruv  fvjfpi^ojucvuv  r?  ifr!»  zang)  tKCCfOV  yi* 
y^  Qiyi  TO  afifoi'— Nature  MAKES  NOTHING  IN 
VAiNjitt/  withrefpe^io  sach  animal  Genus j  cut  o/tbe/e^ 
Viral  ways  praSficable  Jhe  always  makes  that  which  is  heft. 
De  Animal  Ingrejfu^  p.  28.  Edit.  Sylb. — And  again^ 
in  the  fame  Tra£l — i  (pJo-K  iih  inykiis^i!  i^imBf 
Sairtf  tlpfiTan  ZTgorsfov^  aAAa  tffoivroi  zr^oi  to  (3fX^ 
Tio»  Ik  tw»  ivJix«/x£v«v— Nature  creates  no* 
THING  IN  VAIN,  tut  (as  has  been  (aid  already)  ad^ 
things  for  the  hejl^  out  6f  the  feveral  woys  that  are  frac^ 
ticable.     Ibid.  p.  141.    Edit.  Sylh. 

cafe 
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cafe  is  ncceffarily  implied.  Were  it  pof-  Ch.  X. 
fible  to  doubt  as  to  the  offenfive  here,  we 
•could  never  doubt  as  to  the  Strudlure 
of  the  Spider's  Web ;  a  Strudlure  clearly 
taught  her  by  Nature  for  offence  alone. 
Tfaefe  and  the  like  Preparations,  fuch  a$ 
the  Boar's  Tuik,  the  Eagle's  Talons,  the 
Viper's  Venom,  &c.  are  all  founded  on 
ikch  wants,  as  can  never  be  fatisfied  amt'^ 
^ably.  The  Wants  therefore  of  this 
xrharafter  naturally  roufe  up  Jimilar  In- 
iftinfts,  and  thus  the  World  becomes 
£lled  as  well  with  hostilb  Relations, 

^S  PRICNDLY. 

Torva  leana  lupumfequitur^  lupus  tpfe  ca^ 
peJlam[b). 

It  appears  to  have  been  thefe  Relations 
wf  Hofiility^  that  firft  gave  rife  to  the 
phenomena  of  natural  and  moral 
Evil.     Now  whether  real  Evil  exift 

'»  ■"      »■   ■      ■        ■ yi  I  ■■  ■  I 

S^)  Virg.  Ed.  ii. 

&  at 
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Ch.  X.  ^'  ^^^»  or  whether  we  ftiould  confine  it 
with  the  Stoics  to  Evil  purely  moral, 
are  Queftions  beyond  the  Scope  of  this 
Treatife  to  examine.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  fay,  that  much  Evil  is  imagi- 
nary, and  founded  merely  on  falfe  opi- 
nion :  that  of  the  Evils  more  real, 
there  arc  many,  which  have  their  end, 
and  fo  may  he  faid  to  partake  ultimately 
the  nature  of  Good.  Many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  diftreffes,  which  befal  the 
human  Species,  conduce  to  fave  it  from 
Sloth,  and  to  roufe  it  up  to  adlion ;  to 
adion,  which  is  in  fadl  the  very  life  of 
the  Univerfe. 


Pater  ipfe  colendi 


Haud  facilem  ejfe  viam  voluity  primufque 

per  art  em 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda^ 
Nee  torpere  gravi  pajus  fua  regna  veter^ 


no  *. 


•  yirg,  Giorg.   I. 

If 
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If  there  were  no  dangers,  then  could  Ch.  X. 
there  be  no  Fortitude ;  if  no  Tempta- 
tions, then  no  Temperance ;  if  no  ad- 
vcrfe  Accidents,  nor  Lofs  of  what  wc 
!ove,  th«n  no  fubmiffivc  Resignation,  no 
pious  Acquiefcence. 

OvK  «j/  ysvoTro  %«tfo*^  IcrftXa  ^  kuku* 
'AXX*  €^i  rig  crvyK^o^a-ig,  tag  t^wv  KaXSg. 

things  Good  and  III  tan  ne*er  extft  a^ 

parti 
Butfuch  the  mixture,  that  they  well 

accord  {<:). 

Again, 


(c)  The  fine  Diftich  here  tranflated  Is  from  Euri» 
pidiSj  quoted  by  Plutanb  (U  Jfid.  a  Oftrid,  p.  369. 
Edit.  Xyland. 

As  to  the  Speculations  Jiere  oiTpred,  and  the  Solu* 
iions  fuggefted,  we  may  well  apply  to  them  that  juft 
refie£lion  of  the  Stagirite^  tho'  ufed  by  him  on  a  dif- 
ferent occafion. 

R  2  ^o^nxevffi 
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Gh,  X,       Again,  the  Jaws   of   tho  Lion^  tho 
Poifon  of  the  Rattle  Snake,  the  Sword 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  every  Inftruaient 
of  deftrudion,  may  he  faid  incidentally 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Generation  ;  and 
that  not  only  hy  making  room  for  new 
Comers,  but  by  furnifliing  frefli  Mate- 
rials  towards   their   refpedlive    Produc-? 
tion.    For  tho'  the  Theatre  of  the  World 
fo  far  refembles  other  Theatres,  that  it 
is  perpetually  filled  with  Succedions  of 
new  Spedators ;  yet  has  it  this  in  pecu« 
liar,  that  the  Spcdlators,  which  fqcceed 
here,  are  made  out  of  thofe  that  went 
before.     Every  particylar  Birth^  or  na^ 
tural  p'rodnSiion^    appears  an  ad,  if  not 
of  hojUlity,  at  Uaft  of  Reparation  \  a  Se-r 
ceffion  from  the  general  Mafs  j  a  kind  of 

frof»ix£Wi  i7£f»  Uarv  auTwif,  vx  «;^p^roir  iri.— Prr- 
baps  ^tis  diJfii'uU  to  prove  any  thing  clearly  upon  SubyiSIs 
fuch  as  thcfi^  without  having  often  confiderei  and  exa^ 
mined  them.  And  yet  to  have  thrown  out  doubts  con^- 
(frning  thenif  is  a  things  mt  altogether  without  it^s  ufe. 
4ri^^t.  Pr^sd.  p.  40.     Edit.  Syli. 

rcvoU 
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Vtvolt  from  the  greater  Bulk  in  favour  of  Ch.  X* 
a  /mailer ;  which  fmaller  would  detach 
itfclf,  and,  were  it  able,  be  indcpendentw 

In  1  word  as  Friendship,  by  ument^ 
tng  Multitude^  produces  Union  ;  fo 
Strifje,  by  diffolving  Union ^  produces 
Multitude;  and  'tis  by  Multitude 
that  the  World  becomes  diverjified  and  r^- 
pknijhed. 

And  hence  we  may  perceive  the  mean- 
ing of  what  HeracUtus  fayS  in  Plutarch^ 
where  he  calls  *'  War,  the  Father  and 
**  King  and  Lord  of  all  things ;  and  ajerts^ 
•^  that  Hvhen  Homer  prayed 

««  TJust  Strife  be  banifhed  both  from  Gods 
and  Men^ 

♦*  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  curfmg 
<*  the  Generation  of  all  things  ;  as  infoB 
*•  they  deduce  their  rife  out  of  Contcfl  and 
''  Antipathy:'  The  fame  Philofophcr 
R  3  adds 
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Ch.  X.  adds  immediately,  '*  that  the  Sun  could 
notpafs  his  appointed  bounds ;  that  othcr^ 
wife,  if  he  could. 


Tongues    he  would  find  to  patronize  the 
Caufe: 

meaning  by  this  mythological  way  of  talk- 
ing, that  the  Sun  could  not  defert  his 
Courfe,  becaufe  fo  much  depended  on  it ; 
or  otherwife,  if  he  could,  that  being 
himfelf  one  of  the  primary  Authors  of  Ge^ 
neration  upon  this  Earth,  and  well  know- 
ing how  much  Strife  co-operated  in  the 
fame  work,  he  would  furely  look  out  for 
an  advocate  (were  fuch  any  where  cxift- 
ing)  to  defend  the  caufe  of  Strife  a- 
gainft  the  Calumnies  of  Homer  {d). 

From 

(^d)  ^H^ixXur^  fxh  yag  iitrix^ui  voXtfAoy  oyoiACt" 

^O/AflfOVj     ti^OfAiVOVj 

Ek  n  d'f»if  fjfiv,   ?«  r  dvifdwm  dro>J^iahy 

l^dx^ 
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From  all  thcfc  Speculations  one  thing  Ch.  X. 
lat  lead  appears  (whatever  elfe  may  be 

doubtful) 

/All    UTf^djo-fo-Oa^i   Th^   o-^oo^'xovrac    c^vc*     il    A  f^^f 

Plutarch,  di  Ifid.  it  Oftr.  p.  370.     £rfi/.  Xyknd.    FoU 

Dr.  Squirty  the  late  Bifliop  of  St.  David's^  has 
given  a  fair  Edition  of  this  Trad  in  the  original, 
to  which  he  has  fubjoincd  an  Englijh  Tranilation ; 
but  (according  to  a  Pra£^ice  too  frequent  with  the 
beft  Critics)  he  has,  in  the  Pafl*age  above  quoted^ 
attempted  to  mend,  where  no  Emendation  was  want- 
ing. 

Cbakidiui  plainly  alludes  to  the  fame  Sentiment  of 
HtracUtus  in  the  following  £xtra£l  from  his  Com- 
mentary on  Plato's  Tim^eus, — Propttreaque  Numeniut 
laudai  Heraclium  (lege  Heraclitum)  reprehendentem  Ho'^ 
nurum^  qui  optavetit  interttum  it  vaftitatem  malts  vita^ 
quod  nott  intelligeret  mundum  fibi  deleri  placere  :  ft  quU 
dim  Sylva,  qute  malorumfons  eji^  exttrmnaretur.  ChaU 
p.  396.     Edit.  Meurf.   1617. 

In  the  Greek  Quotation,  Homer  is  fuppofed  to  wifh 
inadvertently  again  (I  the  Generation  of  all  things  ;  in 
the  Latin,  he  wifhes  in  the  fame  inadvertent  manner 
•againft  the  cxiftence  of  Sylva^  that  is,  of  Matter. 
The  difference  is  eafily  reconciled,  if  we  fuppofe  Mal^ 
ter  to  ht  the  Bafts  of  Generation^  and  to  be  effentialfy 
R  4  requifai 
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Ch.  X.  doubtful)  that  Relations  of  Hojiiiity,  z^ 
well  as  Friendjhipr  have  their  ufe  in  the 
Univerfe.  Both  alfo  equally  arifc  from 
Want  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  Power 
of  removing  it  on  the  other  f^)^  The 
difference  is,  that  in  friendly  Relations  the 
Help  is  communicated  cither  with  pkafure^, 
as  when  the  Mother  fuckles  her  Child ; 
or  at  leaft  without  painr  as  when  wc  (hew 
a  traveller  his  way.  In  hoftile  Rcia-- 
tions,  the  Help^  without  regard  to  the 
Communicator f  is  either  taken  by  £brce> 
as  when  the  Wolf  devours  the  Lamb^; 
or  obtained  by  flratagem,  as  when  the 
Spider  infnares  the  Fly. 


requifite  to  the  exiftence  of  things  Generable  and  P/- 
riJhabUi  out  of  which,  this  lawer  and  vidble  World  i^ 
wholly  compofed. 

{e)  How  far  the  Want  of  Good  lead*  to  Arts 
and  A£hon^  may  be  fecn  in  Vol.  I.  Treatife  tht  firj^ 
p.  24;  and  in  the  Notes  fubjoined,  p.  272,  3,  4,  5, 
We  here  perceive  it  to  extend  not  only  ta  the  whola 
animal  World,  but  even  to  the  VigetabU.  More  will 
be  found  oiv  this  Subje£t  in  the  Treatile  upon  MkiM, 
a  part  of  the  prefcnt  Worlu^ 
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And  thua  by  the  reciprocal  Relations  CIu  X^ 
of  Want  and  Help  (both  of  which  un-  '"- ^'**^ 
der  a  variety  of  Forms  cxift  in  every  tn^ 
dividual)  is  there  a  kind  of  general  Con- 
eatenatioB  extended  throughout  the  Uni-^ 
verfe  f  vfhWt  eaeh  Being  communicates 
what  Help  it  can  afford^  and  obtains  ia 
k*s  turn,  that  Help  which  it  rec^uires. 

To  an  thefe  Relations  muft  be  added 
lliat  chie^  tho'  mentioned  lafl:,  that  of 
the  whole  Univerfe,  and  every  Being  in 
ity.  to  the  Firji^  Supreme^  and  Intelligent 
Cause,  thro'  which  Relation  Thpey  arc 
called  Hia  Ofksprino,  and  He  Their 
Father.  Here  indeed  the  Relations 
are  Aot  blended  as  before ;  they  are  all 
purely  referable  to  Wanton  one  fide^and 
all  purely  arife  from  ^ontaneom  Help  oa 
the  other  5  the  correfpondence  exifting^ 
as  far  as  PerfeSl  has  refped  to  ImperfeS^ 
Independent  to  Dependent^  the  Olje^  de^ 

Jired 
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Ch.  X.  JiredXo  the  Beings  which  dejire  (/),  the 
Maker  to  his  Works^  the  Parent  to  his 
Children  (^). 

And  now  to  conclude  with  a  Remark^ 
which  regards  Relation  in  general.  **  As 
**  to  every  Continuous  Being  the  Genus 
**  of  Quality  gives  DiJlinSions^  which 
•*  help  to  mitigate  it's  Samenefs,  and  ren-* 
**  der  it  as  it  vic^vtdifcrete  i  fo  to  Beings 
•*  difcrete^  however  remote,  the  Oenus 
<<  of  Relation  gives  a  Conne&ion,  which 
««  ferves  to  mitigate  their  Diverfity,  and 
"  to  render  them  as  it  were  continuous 


iifAi»    <%i^ii    If]    zrgo^    TO    Kpniu    ru    ifp^tfAiina '^ 
How  is  God  called  an  Ohjeff  dtJirabU  to  all  Bangs j  if 
there  be  no  Relation  between  the  Obje6i  of  Dejire^ 
and  the  Being  which  defires  ?    Simplic.  in  Pradic.  p. 
43.  B.    Edit.  Bafil.  1551.   See  before,  Note  p.  225. 

(g)  St.  Paul  has  given  his  Sandion  to  that  Vcrfc  of 
jlratus—Tn  ya^  1^  yiv^  Wixstf-^For  we  are  bis  Off- 
fpring.    Arat.  Phan.  y.  5.    Ms  xvii.  28. 

*'  Thus 
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•'  Thus  is  the  World  maintained  as  well  Ch.  X. 
"  in  it's  Union,    as  in  it's  Variety, 
**  while  both  Species  of  ^antity  run  thro^ 
**  the  whokj  and  thro  every  Part** 

And  fo  much  for  the  Arrangement 
or  Genus  of  Relation,  it's  nature, 
it's  properties,  it's  utility,  and  extent  {h). 


(h)  Before  we  quit  this  Arrangement,  we  fhall 
fubjoin  the  following  Note. 

The  old  Logicians  held  that  Things  Intelligible^  and 
IntelleSiion  were  Relatives  ;  fo  alfo  Things  Senjible^  and 
Senfatlon.  But  then  they  darted  an  objeAion — If 
Relatives  cthexijl^  and  always  reciprocate  in  their  exift* 
ence^  what  would  become  of  Euclid" s  Theorems^  fup* 
pofing  there  were  no  Geometricians  ?  What  would  be- 
come of  Senjible  Ohje^s,  fuppofing  there  were  no  Be 
ings  fenfitive  ? 

One  Solution  of  this  Objection  is  derived  from  the 
Percipient — The  FIRST  original  and  supr£MB 
Percipient  is  every  where,  and  always  iw 
THE  FUtL  Energy  of  universal  Perception. 

Another  Solution  is  from  the  ObjeSis  perceived^  be 
they  fenfible  or  intelligible.  Every  fuch  Objcft  ha$ 
a  double  nature ;  an  abfolute  nature,  and  a  relative  one. 
The  Sound  A  is  an  0£tave  to  the  Sound  B.  B 
ceafes,  and  A  continues.  A  is  no  longer  an  0£lavef 
but  (till  it  is  a  Sound:  and  even  tbo'  we  ihould  call  it 

na 
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Ch  X  ^^  Sound,  if  there  were  to  be  no  Hearers ;  it  wouU 
ftill  be  an  VndulaUon  of  Air^  capable  of  producing 
Soundj  if  th^re  were  an  Ear  capable  of  perceiving  it^ 
that  iS)  an  Organ  ade^tt  to  the  Senfatum. 

The  Inftance  given  oh  this  occaCon  by  the  Fbilo* 
fophers  Porphyry  and  Simplicius^  is  curious,  becaufe  it 
is  taken  from  that  difficult  Syftem  of  MuGc,  the  En^ 
barmonU,  The  foUowing  are  the  words  of  Simplicius 
•— Kp  yi^  Stx  paOufAiftk  diroCdX(afAi¥  tfotI  t«v  Ywv 
Ivrm  ^wo-iv,  Kdiv  vrloy  fAivti  r»  orra^  ottc^  en  ra  fvt- 
f nr«'  ^  yif  h  rif  put^-ix?  tr|»oTlgw  (t\v  xoirwiofAi9 
iiiffiu^f  yZv  Si  av(lraio-OiiT«i  rin  tv  iiotfifAotTQ^  UfAOf* 
— For  if  ever  thro*  any  Sloth  or  Indolence  we  r^eSi  Know* 
kge^  thofe  things^  which  are  intelligible^  remain  never* 
thelefs.  *Tis  thus  that  in  Mufic  we  ufed  in  fomur  days 
to  hear  the  Quarter- Tone,  but  now  we  are  unable 
U  dijlittguijb  this  interval.  Simplic.  in  Prmd.  p.  48* 
£.    Edit.Ba/tL  1 551. 

Porphyry  J  having  told  us  that  tho*  there  were  no 
Geometry,  confidered  as  a  Science^  there  would  fiili 
be  ObjeAs  Geometrical,  fubjoins— lirf  1  t^hri  fuuf- 
•"ix^  TO  fxh  TJoiXai  r!  SuciotU  iiaf^fAar^  nnuov  el 
fAtf0-ixoi,  un^ov  Si  ajUfXYiOcurnf  rni  Uot^fAom  fAiXioSlot^f 
Rati'  nv  rS  Su^mTov  Shi^^^a  ifAtXiuSttro^  vxfri  tS  rot- 
«T¥  #fiWfirif  &"«»  (J^^  In)  Siur^fAotr^*  9^  Jijxw  ?ti 

h    TTT    ^OCfl    W\    TO     aia^99|T0\    TbTO    ^lapifAff)    CI    9^    II 

atflr^Do-K  ixXiXoiTrcv.— "Ftfr  /iwj  /c^  i»  Mujic^  Maficians 
vfed  Formerly  to  bear  (and  diftinguilh)  the  InUrval 
of  the  QuARTER-ToNt  :  but  in  latter  iayZj  THE  £n« 
HARMONIC  Melodt  l^omng  been  negleSfed,  hy  wUeb 
this  Interval  ufed  to  be  modulated^  there  is  no  longer  now 
any  Senfaticn  of  fuch  an  Interval :  and  yet  'tis  evidmi 
that  this  fen/Ate  Interval  has  an  Exifienco  in  nature^  al* 

tho^ 
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M  for  the  prefent  tht  Sifi/ation  of  it  h  lojf.     Porplyr,    Ch.  X. 
in  PracUc,  p.  40.    Ed.  Paris.  1543. 

Porphyry  flouriflicd  in  the  third  Century }  Simpli* 
cius  in  the  fixth. 

Wc  may  remark  hy  the  way  from  the  above  Qpo- 
tationSf  how  faft  tbo  Arts  of  Elegance  were  finking 
even  in  the  more  garly  of  thofc  two  Periods. 

As  for  the  ftate  of  Philofophy  in  the  latter  Period, 
we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  it  by  what  we  learn 
from  SimpUcius  in  the  fame  Treatife,  with  regard  to 
the  Stoics.  Having  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Predi- 
caments  of  ASfion  and  PaJJion  given  many  Quotations 
from  the  Stoic  Logic»  be  concludes  the  Chapter  with 
the  following  words — IliXXi  S%  i  rii^  joiirwy  i J«f- 
ya,^!ot  -cTOLfoc  roTg  I^rmKoTi*  i«v  c^*  ifA^v  1^  11  JiJbeoica- 
^ux,  9^  ri  wAfFra  rm  avytfaiA^druv  liriXfAoiirfih— » 
Thire  is  mud  olabiraU  Dijcuffi^n  of  tbojo  matters  ammg 
1^  Stoics,  of  wUm  both  the  Doctrinb  and  most 
OF  THE  Writings  an  in  our  times  loft^  and  at 
an  end.    SimpL  fVr   Prod.  f.  84.   B.    Edit.  Baftl. 

Mahomtt  foon  followed,  whofe  Socce£SMr  Omar 
burnt  the  Ahxandriru  Library  ;  nor  did  the,fucceed- 
ing  Ca^hs  emerge  from  Barbarity,  till  the  Race  of 
the  Abbaffida^  near  two  Centuries  after. 

The  Barbarity  of  JVcftem  Ettrope  continued  much 
longer,  and  did  not  begin  to  lefien,  till  the  fifttmth 
Cwh^Tj  that  preceding  the  age  of  Lto  the  tenth. 


CHAP. 
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Concerning  Action  ^W  Passion— -^f- 
'    /w;/,  tYs  five  Species — thofe   of  Paffion 
reciprocate-^ Mind  Divine ,    Human--^ 
latter^  how  a£ied  upon-:— Politics,  ^  Qet^j- 
nomicsy  Ethics — PaJ/ivity  in  Bodies  drfi" 
mate,  and  inanimate — A^ion,  and  Re^ 
aSiioHf  where  they  exijl^    where   not—^ 
Self-motion^  what\  and  where — Power ^ 
whence  and  what-^requifite  both  in  Ac- 
tion  and  in  PaJpon-^pQwer^  tho  like 
Non^Entity,  yet  widely  different — Dou^ 
ble  in  the  reafoning  Faculty — Power ^  not 
firfi  in  exiftence^  but  Energy^  which  never 
'    has  ceetfed^  or  will  Ceafe^  or  can  ceafe. 

Ch.XI.  TN  treating  of  Uf/j/ru^j  we  have  con- 
X  fidcfcd  principally  thofe,  which  pof- 
fefs  the  Relative  Charadlcr  in  a  degree 
sbove  every  other.    But  there  are  things, 

Whlbh, 
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tehich»  as  they  poflefs  it  blended  with  Ch»X!l; 
Charaders  more  eminent,  have  been 
formed  for  that  reafon  inio  Jeparate  Ar- 
R  ANG  EMENTs.  Such  for  example  is  the 
Relation  between  a  Beings  and  the  Place^ 
which  it  occupies ;  that  between  a  Beings 
and  the  Time^  'while  it  exijls ;  the  firft  of 
which  Relations  gives  an  anfwer  to  the 
Ctneftion,  Whbrb  j  the  latter,  to  the 
Queftion,  WhbK» 

There  are  alfo  Relations  of  Pg^/^ji  i 
Relations  of  Habit  i  and  bfffides  thefe 
there  are  Relations  of  Action  and  Pas* 
8I0N,  all  of  which  are  diftinguiflied  by 
peculiar  Attributes  of  their  own,'  and 
have  therefore  merited  diflinft  Exami«> 
nations  from  the  ancient  Writers  upon 
Logic. 

Thus,  if  we  confider  the  two'  laft,  I 
mean  Action  and  Passion,  wc  fiiall 
find  them  diffufed  thro*  every  part  of  the 
Univerfe ;  and  that,  either  united  in  one 

Subje^, 


^v 


life  >j||ltt,A$OPBIC4l>, 

^^;  Sttbjed,  or  dfe  &parate,  and  m.J^ffir^ 

.  .'      ;-'      ■:   ...    •:  :•  .•   -.   .li.v,: 

Bv  Harsce  diejr  are  unU«d  x 


IdultaTVf.IT,  FZCiTquefuer     >    {a)  ,  ,, 

So,  are  tbcj  by  jL%t  in  tha^  n|i%ai;p( 
Speech  of  Caius  Mucius'^-'^^  paq|i^s  rf 
T ATI  fortia,  Romanum  eft  (3)* 

WJiether  VfV  iwi/fr  w  /i^  Mini  to  £pTj^£jL . 

The.  Stiftff  and  )JrrQws  (^mra^iom  ^^t:- 

*¥^  .■   ....-■  u    -./.f.. 

Or;--^pEJPo«iiaG,^/^(W(^)*    : 

•   T 
So  arc  they  by  Milton : 

(a)  M§r^  Ah^  Pni.  tt  4i(i< 

(b)  Liv.n.  lu 
CO  HamUiA 

.ri  Fatm 
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Pal'ti  Cherub,  to  he  weak  is  mif&dUiU         ^'P* 
DoiNGi  or  Suffering--*-^  {d) 

In  Virgil  we  fee  them  feparated^  and 
Pa8sion  given  to  Man,  Action  to  the 
Deity : 

O  I  PAS8I  graviora,  dahit  Dfius  his  quo^ 
quejinem  (^)* 

As  therefore  Action  and  Passion  are 
of  the  moft  extendve  influence  i  as  they 
partake  in  fome  degree  the  nature  of 
S^ualities  or  Attributes^  by  being  /«//- 
mately  and  ejfentialfy  conneded  with  Sub- 
fiance;  while  the  Relatives,  IFhen,  Where, 
and  Portion,  feem  rather  cooneSed  ac^ 
ddentalJy :  we  (hall  give  Action  and 
Passion  their  juft  Precedepcct  and  make 
them  the  Subjed  of  the  prefent  Chaptefn 

{d)  Par.  Lofi.  i.  157. 
(#)  £n.  i.  203. 

S  Th« 
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r  ■ 

Cb-Xl*  ^^^^  Species  op  Action  arc  as  many^ 
as  are  the  different  Modes  of  aSiing  in  the 
difftrent  Specm  of  Agents. 

The  riRsT  SoKt  of  Action  is  that 
of  mere  Body  alone,  confidcrcd  eiilrer 
as  void  of  Scnfation  wholly^  like  Fire, 
when  it  borns ;  or  at  leai%  as  void  of 
Senfation^  at  the  time  when  it  operated. 
Such  is  that  great  and  univerfal  Power» 
the  Power  of  AtiraSiion,  which  all  Body, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  elementary,  is 
found  to  poflcfs  in  proportion  to  ifs  ^an* 
tity ;  that  a^ive  Power,  (if  it  may  for 
the  prefent  be  fo  called)  the  EfFedls  of 
which  modern  Philofophy  has  fcruti- 
nized  with  fo  much  penetration.  Such 
too  arc  thofc  Energies  peculiar  to  dtf-^ 
ferent  Bodies,  and  arifing  out  of  them 
from  thfeir  different  Natures  y  as  whea 
wc  fay  the  Heavens  emit  Light  i  the 
Trees  produce  Leaves  j  the  Fields  give 
us  Corn,  .&<: : 

Calutn 
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Cdt/um  nife/cere^  ar&ores  JronJf/cere,  Wi;Ai. 

Segetts  largiri  fruges^  &c;  ffj 

Such  too  arc  thole  more  fccret  Opcra^ 
tions  of  Bodies,  whether  magnetic  oi 
tleBric ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Virtues  and  Efficacies  of  Bodies  Medi^ 
cinal.  All  thefc  Energies  in  a  compre- 
henfivc  fenfe  may  be  called  the  ASiion  of 
Body,  confidered  merely  aa  Body  {jg). 

A  3e- 

(f)  deer.  Tufc.  Difp.  h  a». 

(g)  '^^^  is  that  Genua  of  Energies,  which,  at 
yamhlichus  defcribes  it,  indicates  no  j£iion  bilonglng  t9 
Soul^  or  t§  Animal  Nature^  or  to  ReafoningSy  or  to  Lifg^ 
ha  whUb  (on  the  contrary)  txbititi  tbi  partUukt 
Energy  o/BoDiESt  considbr£D  as  Bodies  ^r#i^ 
inanimate ;  and  that  as  Will  with  refpeSl  to  all  tbi  Picu" 
Hifrities  which  appear  to  fur  round  Body^  as  ,to  all  thofi 
various  inhirent  powers  of  Bodies^  not  only  as  they  are 
folid  and  capable  of  refilling^  but  as  they  contain  ivithin 
'  tbem  a  multitude  of  Powers  that  are  efficacious  anda£iive. 

i^mi  tfxcTi-  CTriJfixvwi  TS'^rficrtv,  twv  ^f  (rco/t^arftiir,  ij  (tJ* 

fAftTA  ff*v  ofij/v^,  (p«»ff(av  xoO/mo'i  T11V  tf-wfAaroftJti 

S   2  iyi^ytkoi^ 
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Ch.XI.  A  Second. Sort  of  AcTimiiB^  that 
which  is  the  refblt  of  Senfation^  Infiin^j 
and  natural  Appetite j  and  which  there^ 
fore,  being  complicated^  mufl:  necefia<* 
tily  be  4:aafine4  to  Bodies  of  a  higher 
Genus,  to  Bodies  Senfitiw,  that  is«  ta 
Animals. 

^ente  lupus^  cornu  taurus  petit,  &c.  {h) 

No  where  are  thefe  Actions  expr^ft  with 
more  elegance  and  concifieneis,  than  by 
ottf  own  Epic  Poet,  in  bis  Paraiife  Lq/l  : 


Air^^W^iter,  Earthy 


By  Fowl^  Fi/b,  Beafi.  was  flown»  was 
SWAM,  was  walk'j>  (/)* 

hifytiap  jukta  jffoffaf  /iait  r»f  vi^i  ri  vZfAib  rci(  ^iu» 
99(Maq  H^myagy  xxri  veia'aq  Hi  axnw  rat  hmfMipf^ 

Tttir  lf;p^ii  troXXeU  J^ofupivr  iwaiAHU     SimfL  in  Prgt' 
lAV.  p.  8i.    EJitBafil.  issi.^ 

^   f ij  PtfT.  LoJI^  vii.  502.     Kai   ^7x*v  cHr«  •irr/'  ^ 
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TH£R£  is  A    THIRD  SPECIBS    OF    Ac-    G&.XL 

TioN  more  complicated  evea  than  tke 
precedingt  being  derived  not  only  frpm 
Sen(ktion»  Inftin^^  and  natural  Appetite, 
but  fvoxnReaJim  alfo,  fuperadded  lo  thdk. 
This  is  a  Mode  of  Adion  peculiar  to 
Many  becaufe  of  all  the  Animals  we  fee 
around  us^  Man  alone  pofTefTes  the  Rea^ 
Joning  Faculty. 

Widely  4ivccAfit4  i  is  |)^.  S|^^  tfr 
fumed  by  ij^^/idardinatt.  Facqld^^of  the 
Human  Soul,  in  Adions  of  this  Charac^ 
ten  Sometimes  tliey  fubmit  to  Rea/bn, 
and  are  (as  bek:omei  them)  obedient ;  at 
other  timies  they  reje(3:  her^  and  proceed 

— — — ^— — — — "^^  '  I       >l     I  f      III I  I  ■  M^M^^— ii— ■ 

j/fiav,  Tffifi  (av  fv  TftK  zri^i  C6»u»  irogiXK  tfia^iv/AifO-ilaft 
ilMctfAiv^-'^'Tis  evident  wai.di  are  the  Species  of  trrd' 
tUnal  Animals  in  Number  and  tn  polity ^  fo  many  and 
Jiub  are  the  different  Species  in  JSfing  agreeably  to  this 
[animal]  mode  of  Energy  ;  which  feviriil  Species  ^J^» 
ing  have  been  vfually  enumerated  in  the  WJiories  of  Ani» 
mats.    Simpl.  in  Freed,  ^/ti^  Ul  fi^ra. 

yi  of 
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Ch.XI.  of  thctnfelves.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
."^^  AStions^  produced  from  Caufcs  *fo  ptcu- 
liarly  complicated,  derive  to  themfelve$ 
the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  are 
tJenominatcd,  in  diftin^ion  to  every  other 
deed  of  Man,  Actions  Moral. 

When  Virtue  and  Pleasdrb  ad- 
dreffed  the  young  Hercules,  Vmltue 
fuppofcd  him  to  have  a  Reafon^  that 
could  controql  his  Appetites  -,  Plea- 
sure fuppofcd  him  to  have  Appetites^ 
that  would  bear  down  his  Reafon.  Had 
he  obeyed  the  laft,  he  had  been  vicious ; 
as  he  obeyed  the  firft,  he  was  virtuous. 
There  was  a  Conflift  in  cither  cafe  bcr 
^ween  his  better  part,  and  his  worfe  i 
and  in  that  Conflidl  both  Species  of  Fa- 
culties were  prefumed,  his  Rational  Fa^ 
culties,  and  his  Irrational  (i). 

Ther?^ 


(k)  See  Xenopb.  Mem.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  S.  21. 
The  above  Species  of  A£fion  is  thu5  dcfcribed  hy 
StrnpUcius—Tfir^y  Si  ri  voim  ^{vi^,  to  h  rS  tr^ar* 
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There  is  a  fourth  Sort  of  Ac-  CkXI. 
TiONi  where  the  Intellrct^  operating 
without  Paifions  or  Affe<3:ioos»  flays  not 
within  it/elf  J  hwt  pajfes  out  (as  it  were) 
to  fome  external ^  OperAtion.  .  'Tis  thus 
that  Nature,  confidered  as  an  Efficient 
Caufey  may  be. called  the  Energy  of  God^ 
feen  in  the  various  Productions  that  re« 
plcnifli  and  adorn  the  World.    'Tis  thus 


tpj^ocv  Ti  }^  (nli^/^¥  9^  rag  ro^avrati  zrowug  -aapt^o^ 
fxivov.  Simpl.  utfupra.  The  Genus, '  comprehended  «A- 
ikr  the  Idea  of  ACTh40  MORALLY,  i%  the  third  of  Ms 

..Order  ^  that  Genus,  which prtfides  oyer  the  Energies  4f 
Reafon  with  refpeSf  to  the  concrete  Obje^s  of  Senfe  (that 
iSf  which  prefides^  in  the  afBiIrs  of  iommon  life),  lued 
which  furnijhes  up$n  oecafan  Delibereae  Choice,  Volition, 
Opinion,  Inquiry,  and  other  Energies  of  the  fame  cha* 

' raster.    Simp,  in  Prod.  p.  80.  B.    E;£u  B^f  i^S^* 

We  have  in  this  place  tranflated  xpr^.dcoruy  to  aif 
morally,  the  better  to  diftinguifli  it  from  iffoitTv^  a 
word  of  meaning  more  cxtcnfive,  fignifying  fimply 
|0  do,  or  to  mate, 

S  4  that 


Ch.XI.  t^^t  Art,  confidered  as  an  Efficient  Caufe^ 
tavj  be  called  thN^  Energy  of  Man%  which 
imitates  in  it's  Operations^  thp  plaftic 
power  of  Nature  (/). 

The  last  anp  most  excellent 
Sort  07  Action  is  feen  in  ContempJa^ 
tion  i  in  the  pure  Energy  of  simple  Ih- 
TiLLECTy  htepingwithin  itfclff  and mak^ 
mg  itfelf  it's  awn  ObjeSi.  This  is  the 
highefi  ASm  of  which  we  are  fufcep^ 
tible^  and  by  it  we  imitAfe  th£,;Su*; 
VltEME  BEiNGi'  t»  ftir  M  is  confiftcfi^ 
with  our  fubprdinatc  Nature.  '  *Tiis  t6 
this  that  our  great  Poet  alludes,  when 
fpeaking  of  his  Employment,  during.^ 
j(bte  of  Blindqefs,  he  fays-rr? 

\p  roTg  Tfj^vaic,  fAifAMiAivuig  rviv  ^uo'iv,  9^  Vt   tti^par  * 
Xiiro/tAcroi'   xnr    avraTf    (lege  aCrii^    AairXnfitrmtk  - 
Sbnplic.  ut  fupri.    Of  fbis  Spider  •f  Aaing   TITK 
PiyiMlTT  has  a  largt  Jhan-"^  largs  Jban^i^  ftlU  ia 
iLRTs,  tiat  imiitOi  Ne^htn^  md  fufplf  what  fi^i  Mv 
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Then  feeo  on  THouoHx^f  v^A  vokn-^  CbJCL 

tary  mwe 
Harmonkw  Numbers^  ■■■  '(jw)  .-   i 

The 

■  — '  ■■  if-  ■  I.  >^  ■*  •  I  ■  ,•  ^-  .<  ■  . 

(m)  Par.  to/I.  HI.  37^ 

Ttiis  higheft  Mode  of  Aaion  (if  it  may  be  fo 
f:alle<l)  is  thus  deicribcd  by  Si$9flidu$  ia  tbe  iainf 
Comment,  p.  80 : 

■      •  'V 

To  Z7f^i  T«ft  veirrifv  1^  dfAifipm  if(^%  iirincmjuf*. 

tionsy  inqmris  cmmihif  SiA/lan(e$  tnhflli^Ui''aful  inlf'^ 
vifibli^x\ai  19^  Subft^ioet  wWcl^.:h$Yi«f  no^istf^ 
cannot,  IVmBodjf^  \k  infiniulj  Svided. 

Jrchytas  hsis  coum^ratDd  tbff<^  Species  of  Bnergj 
or  A^lion^  but  in  a  different  mann€r,  beginning  with 
tbe  hR  of  them  firft,  and  fo  proceeding  t^etftly;; 
^11  he  come  to  the  firi|  that  is  tnenUoped  liere,  and 
this  be  tmiUm    His  words  are  wonfay 'of  perulal-^ 

auTAf  U  Ty  9f«f^,,  oToy,  ^f^^l^h'  to  Js  sv  ru  9oiiy, 
9I09  iytei^afy   rtxretiHU*    to   ^   in  tu   cr^oo-o-fv,  cTo^ 
fp«TPt^£V  s^  'BroXirmo'Sfti*  yiynxM  Si\  a  (a^v  iyigyux 
j^  «yiu  ^4ftvoia(>  OiQ¥  i»  tqT^  ixiyck^  ^JoK*      Ti¥ix4.r' 
rctrat  A  «ura»  .  ArcbyU  s^uJ  Simpf.  in  Prtti.  p,  8ow'^ 
Tiftr'V  i7^  l/br«#  DffiitfluMs  0/  AcTion  .sr  Eitsrqy  < 
Om  Sort  of  it  conjifts  in  Contemplating,  as  wbm^ 
j/ufftnitjl  tbi  Stars  \  another  in  Making^  as  when  we 

hiol 
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CfifXI.  The  Species  of  Passion  may  be  ufn» 
derflood  by  their  reciprocating  for  the 
rooft  part  with  thofe  of  Action^ 

.  Thus  tho'  the  Divine  Mind,  by  be- 
ing pure  and  intelleSiual  Energy^  can 
have  nothing  pqffive  in  it's  tranfcendent 

h$al  a  Difiafij  or  exerdfe  th  Art  of  a  Carpenter  ;  an- 
Mber  [npt  in  malp^g  butj  in  ,  Acting,  as  wbem  wi 
lead  an  Arny^  or  adminijier  a  Commonwealth,  There  is 
Ho  a  fourth  Energy^  where  Ti^fiRii  is  no  use'  of 
JlfiASONiNG,  as  in  Anii^lf  irrational*  Thefe  a^e  the 
Forms  of  A^ion  the  mojl  genual  and  comprehenjiye. 

Simplicius  tells  us,  that  Archytas  has  omitted,  the 
Other  Species  (that  which  we  have  mentioned  £rft, 
and  wl)kb  refpe^s  Bodies  inanimate)  becaufe  he  did 
not  coniider  it  as  a  Species  purely  aSiive^  nor  as  arifing 
from  any  internal  and  fenfttive  Principle  of  Motion. 
And  yet  perhaps,  in  an  introduAory  Treatifc, .  it  c^q 
hardly  be  confidered  as  introduced  improperly^  tho' 
it  mud  be  allowed  at  the  O^me  time  to  want  this  Re- 
quifite. 

We  obferrc  by  the  way  that  this  difUnAion  of  Ac* 
tions  is  called  by  Logicians  ASfio  tranfiens^  and  A^lio 
immanensy  which  corrcfponds  in  Grammar  to  Verbs 
Tranjitive  on  one  fide,  and  Verbs  Neuter  and  Adiddb 
(>n  the  other.     Sec  Hermes^  1.  i,  c.  9. 

.   .  theory. 
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theory  {n);   yet  the   Mind  of  Man,  Ch.XL 

which   has  intenfions   and   remij/ions,  is, 

for   that    reafoD,    necejfarily  passive  in 

two  important  manners,  either  as  Truths 

real   or   apparent,  demands  it's  AJfent  i 

pr  as  Falfhoody  real  or  apparent,  demapcls 

it's  Diffent. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  this  Fajfhity 
of  the  Human  Mind,  which  I  chufe  to 
call  Paffivity  InteUeSual^  that  it  becomes 
fufceptible  of  Difcipline  and  Injiitution^ 
and  thus  finds  itfelf  adorned  (according 
as  it  is  cultivated)  with  the  various  tribe 
both  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (0). 

As  the  Reafon  of  Man  is  aded  upon 
by  the  appearances  of  >  Truth  and  Falf- 
iooJf  fci  arc  the  Appetites  of  Man  (and 
not  only  of  Man,  but  of  Brutes  alio) 
a£ted  upon  by  the  approach  of  Fleafure 


(n)  Sec  Chapter  on  f^alitieSj  p.  i6l. 
(0)  Vid.  Arrlan.  EpiH*  1.  iii.  f .  3. 


and 
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l!;ft.}5l!  Md  Pain  fpj.  This  thercfort  teay  bt 
called  SENSUAL  Passivity,  in  o^pafi^ 
tion  to  the  rational  above  defcribed. 
Tis  to  this  Davus  alludes  ia  Horace^ 


etenim  fateor,  me  dixerit  iUe 


DUCI    VENTRE  /(Wf^.*     NaSUM   NIDORS 
SUPINOR, 

JmbecUhis,  iners^  6cc.  {g) 

The  moulding  this  Pacify  of  the  A$iman 
Mind  into  as  much  of  the  fair  and  ho- 
ncA,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiv^ng^  when 
it  is  applied  to  Nations,  is  called  Polities ; 
when  to  Families,  Qeconqmics  ^  wbqi  to 
Individuals,  Ethies  (r)  i  and  is  in  general 

— fVi  ought  u  fyppofi^  timi  hih  Good^  APFAltBinr 
imd  PLIAS91IB  fufpfy  the  pkki  ff  Gud  (rttl)  \  frr 
PltaJuTi  it  G99d  apfarm.  Afiji.  di  Jmmal.  Mfhu 
p.  154.    EMt.  Sflb. 

(q)  Hor,  Sat.  ii-  7»  37- 

., .  (r)  Nicipborus  B/mmides  adopts  thisDivifiQn  firom 
the  PtripaUtic  School-^T^  ii  IIf«xTiMii  Jk^rr«i 

A9 


Aft  ]^  ANG  E  ME  N  T S.  ^ 

the  Foundation  of  Maral  Principles  and  Gh.XL 
X3ondu(a.  V^VXJ 

The  Passivity  peculiar  to  Brutes 
may  be  fe^n  in  the  various  purpofcs>  to 
whidi  we  dire^  tbeir  feveral  Powers; 


'  tilt 


fuv^*   oixovo/M»xo(  ^^9  0  9^  oixov  oAov  ixTrouJfuiiv  xa- 

xSi  cff-iro/Afy^*   0  Js  ^f  voAiv  ii  t^  uoAfi;   S^t^iyuu 

^  A«KuC#fvwv  «firMf»  nrf^mntc— 7^  Peactical 

^f^0rt4f  Phil^^hf  i^Hipi^id  i!l#.|IoaA^  OBCoHia- 

MICAL,  tfniPoLITICyAL.     It  is  tbi  MoRAL  PUlofi- 

fber,  who  is  abh  U  iu^if/t  hltvim  mntilih^  aHdthefi  of 
4^oHfpr\in^ifidiud:  tf&r^)ft«^oi|ic;Af^  u^hows 
how  to  inftruli  well  a  whole  Fambf  v  on4  ho^  who  in 
^i  iejtmanfier  cohihiffs  'and  gnmriu  4  iXty^  or  Cities^ 
§iu§  Pbilofopher  is  tboV^VlTl^M^  pu.  ,^/ip.  Bfiiom. 
Logic,  p.  37. 

As  we  have  been  fpesiluDg  juft  before  of  Pajpvitji^ 

tc  b  proper  to  remwrlt  4iat  the  fimie  Writer)  from  the 

£uDC  Philofopbff  iftkflftJiodcedf  tiM>'Spraet  of  It,  a 

^better  Species  and  a  firodi^i  foj^ity  Gionufti'Oi^  auid 

^faJ/ipifyComptitiiH ;  Ctm^/tivo^  as  wlien  any  Betag 

^is^itafikiMed  bf  Fire  1  Compktinof  as  when  a  Being 

,  either  learns,  or  is  ai£led  uponi  eithec  by  it's  Intelled, 

or  tt*s  Senfcs.-^Ts  vi%m  H  rs  /t*iv  m  ^da^uca\ 

iq  ri  xaiiM-Oai'    to  ii  TfAiMrixovy  cJ;  to  f^Mmv^  i^ 

j|pivfi0(rxr<t>  1^  aio^avfrftoti.  ^Mt,  Blm.  Bf.  Log.  158. 

iboie 
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Ch.XL  f^n^c  to  plow  our  lands^  others  to  carfy 
us  ;  a  third .  Species  to  hunt  fct  tfs^ 
&c.  (j) 

The  Passitity  op  Insen^ititb  Bou 
DIES9  whether  vegetable  or  not,  is  equally 
confpicuous  in  the  various  Ends,  to  which 
we  apply  them.  The  Earth  we  plow  s 
over  the  Sea  we  fail ;  out  of  the  Foreft 
we  build  our  Ships,  &;c.  This  infcn£* 
five  Parity,  tho'  it  fubmit  to  the  .^ic^ 
tion  of  other  Bodies  upon  it^  yet  always 
follows  the  peculiar  Nature  of  the  Be- 
ing, to  which  it  belongs  >  fo  that  the 
EffeSls  often  differf  where  the  ji&ive 
Power  is  the  fame. 

Limus  ut  hie  durescit,^/  hac  ut  cera 

LICipESCIT, 
UnO  E0DEM<iUB  igfif     »     ■    ftj       ' 


(s)  See  py.  I.  Treatife  I.  p.  40,  41.  See  alfo  as 
to  the  Paffhity  of  Bodies  inanimate^  g.  39,  40,  ef  ilm 
fime  Tnatifi. 

(0  rtrg.  Eel.  viu.  80. 

Lastly^ 
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■  •        '  \  /     \ 

Lastly,  aJl  Bodies^  that  aft  by  At-  Gh^Xf. 
•traction,    arc    thcmfclvcs    recipro 
CALLY  ACTED  UPON,  as  modcm  Philo- 
fophers  have  clearly  demonfirated. 

^  'As  to  Action  and  Passion  //i  gme^ 
ralf  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  the  great 
and  diverfified  Mixture  of  them,  which 
runs  thro*  the  World,  and  is  cohfpicuous 
in  every  part  of  it,  has  a  neceflary  re- 
ference (as  all  other  Mixtures  have)  to 
Principles  morejimple^  out  of  which  it  is 
compounded.  Pff re  Activity  we  may 
-fuppofe  Mind  ;  and  pure  Passivity, 
Matter.  As  Mind  is  capable  of  adl- 
ing  whatever  is  poffible,  fo  is  Matter  of 
having,  whatever  is  poflible,  aded  upon 
it.  The  former  is  the  Source  of  all 
Forms,  Diftinftions,  and  Beauty ;  the  lat- 
ter is  the  ^Receptacle.  In  the  Supreme 
Mind  there  is  Nothing  pajfive  \  in  the 
lowest  Matter,  there  \%  nothing  ac-* 

tive  ; 
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Cb.XL  the  (»)  j  while  all  between  is  a  Mixture! 
of  both,  where  in  di^erent  parts  the 
different  Principles  are  prevalent^  and 
from  this  pre?alence  give  tht  Being  it's 
proper  Charader* 

If  we  €all  Man  a  Compofite  of  Soul 
and  Body,  as  a  rational  Being,  he  }ias  a' 
Motion  tf  hv  own  i  as  ^fen/the  jBeiog, 
he  has  a  Motion  in  common  with  Brutes  § 
as  a  Being  mctcly  corporeal^  a  Motion  ^9 
common  with  ali  Bodies  whatever.  A 
Dog  has  only  the  fecond  and  tHri  of 
thefe  Motions,  and  a  Stone  only  tht 
laji.  Thus  i$  the  Stone  Uqft  zQtvic,  the 
Man  moji  fo,  and  the  Brute  between  both. 

(u)  Sec  Chapter  yi,  p.  109,  no. 

Thus  Jrcbytas  in  SbnplkiMs—Ti  w^mfi  jpfru  nt 
VM^y  ^  -urm^n  I v  tok  i^fSinmir^hi^^^  /lib  w»»- 

andftmpli  Gingra  9f  a&ing^  and  iemg  eQU  aj^iw,  ixift 
in  ih$fvimary  andmoftmghml  rf  BA^si  AcTXNO, 
in  God  ;  the  bring  a£lid  ypon^  im  Matter.  Simplie. 
in  Pritd.  p.  84-  B.    BSu  BefiL  X55X. 

In 
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I'Hfe  Modes  are  different,  under  which  Ch  XL 
Beings  aSl  upon  one  another.  ' 

Some  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  corporeal 
Maflcs)  only  aSf^  becaufe  they  are  ailed 
upony  and  that  too  by  fomething  external^ 
and  perfeQly  diftindl  froni  themfelvcs. 
'Tis  thus  the  Nail  afts  upon  the  Timber, 
becaufe  the  Hammer  afts  upon  the  Nail ; 
and  were  not  the  Hammer  to  drive,  the 
Nail  would  never  penetrate. 

Now  fuch  Motion  as  this  is  but  a  Spe- 
cies of  PaJJivity^  becaufe  tho*  the  Beings, 
which  poflefs  it,  have  an  original  Powcc 
to  receive  Motion,  they  by  no  means  pof- 
ic(s  an  original  Power  to  impart  it.  And  • 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  fomething  did 
not  exift  more  intrinjically  aSiive  than 
themfelveSi  they  would  never  aSl^  and 
there  would  be  no  Motion  at  all. 

Action  of  this   kind  (if  it  defcrvc 

the   name)  is   the  Action  of  Beings, 

T  which, 


^^^^^  ?t:j//K  Motive^  that  4V  Ga^/  (fMofipn^l- 

Another*  Mode  of  Action  may.  be 
found  in  the  .following  inftanccs.i*^A 
Lamb  adls  upon  ^the  Senfes  of  a  Wolf--^ 
that  Senfatton  a^s  upon  hW  jippHtiOeiii 
that  Appetite  adts^  upon  his  Corpareltl  Orr 
gans'-^hy-tke,  ABion  of  thefe  OrgtASwhe 
Tims^  he  feizcs^  an4he  devours  tbeLamb. 

A  CHILD  is  fcen  by  its  Mother  likely 
to  fall  from  a  precipice. — The  Senfatton 
ads  upon  her  parental  Affeffiom^^xht^Q 
AfFeftions  a<ft  upon  her  Corporeal OpgdHs. 
—By  the  ASion  of  thefe  Organs  flie  rftiiSt 
file  feizes^  and  (he  faves  her  Child. ' 

The  Inftances  we  are  going. to  allcgCt 
appear  to  be  more  blended  with  V^^r^?- 
t wn  znd  thought.  The  Splendor  of  the 
Roman  Empitt  adlcd  upon  the  Ima^inati^ 
of  Cafar — that  Imagination  a^cd  ^ipon  his 
l^efreoffovereignPoiver — that  Defiread- 
cd  upon  tKe  Faculties  of  his  Mind  and  Bodv. 


tha  RuHcon^  conqucrca  Pompey^  tuflavcd 
Rome^  and  obtaiqedthe  wi(hcd-for  Empire. 

A  AGAiN-^^Ths  Dotoioation  of  Cafar 
a^ed;' iipoft  the  Imagination  o(  Bmtus''^ 
-^aM  Imagination  ^&cd  apon  bis  Levefor 
thi  RepuS/ic^^ih2Lt  Love  for  the  Republic 
a£led  upon  his  corporeal  Organs.--^His  hand 
in  confequence  plunged  a  Dagger  into 
Cafarj  and,  for  a  time,  the  Republic, 
which'  he  loved,  was  Veftored. 

Ifti  all  thefc  iciianccs  the  Corporeal 
Organs  aft,  like,  the  Corporeal  MafTes 
before  mentioned^  bccaufe  they  are  Jirji 
aSledupon.  But  then  they  are  not  a6led 
upon,  as  thofe  are,  by  other  external  Bo^ 
dies,  but  by  /i^/fr;/^  Appetites,  Affections, 
itiid  Defires,  all  which,  as  well  as  the  Or* 
gans,  are  Parts  of  one  and  the  fame  Being. 
Such  Being;  therefore  is  hot,  like  Beings  of 
the  firft  Order,  in  a  manner  pajjive  and 
only  moveable  *,  but,  as  itpoffcfles  mthin 
^If^lf^^  power  of  imparting  Motion,  as 
'*  ■  *  T  «  well 


d^3Cf9  well  as  of  receiving  it,  the  Acriuw  is  iliat 
6f  a  B"feiNt3f,  not  'only  MovEA*it«v  bilk 

tntrinfically  Mot i Vic.  '  '^  ^ 

.We  may  go  fartficir,  if  We  plfeafe,  and 
faggeft  a  M/r//  Mode  of  Act  nil*,  ttit 
ASionoixkit  First  Mover  ;  Tirik*  Bifri 
TKG,  tvhich,  tho'  Motive^  \t  itfelf  p«fd9iy 

Immoveable/  *  --   -  •• 

'  ■  •'  •■  '■  ^ 
In  a  ferics  of  Agents,  where. each  qC 

thena  imparts  Mptjion^  which  it  has^rwf^ 

^^  received^  were  y«rA  Agents  two,  0|: 

were  they  ten,  or  were  they  a  million,  no 

Motion  could  ever  begin^  were  there  not 

Jhmething  at  their  head  totally  different  from 

them   all;    fomething   purely  impajjtvei 

fomething,  which  can  move^  without  ht^ 

ing  moved}  in   other'  words,  which  cm 

impart  Motion  to  every  thing  clfe-,  aiid: 

remain /V/?^  Immoveable.  ;     * 

*  Tis  to  this  charaacr  that  BoethttisvLU 
ludes,  in  his  truly  fublime  addrcffij  to  ijjip. 
Author  of  the  Univerfc ; 


CUNCTA    MOVERf    /^^^ 

^  CoNsipjERiNG  JlSiion  therefore  ^jind 
tMf  being  aSed  upon  y^Uh  ft  y'lcvr  to  il^- 
/lijfi;  an4  the  ^^/;;g  movedf  wc  may  ^jr 
that  the  P^r//£?/^//^  Syftem. (for 'tis  hence 
we  derive  thefe  Speculations)  contenx-^ 
plated  all  Beings  in  Mr^^  views ;  either 
as  Moveable,  but  not  Motive  ;  or  as 
both  Moveable  and  Motive  ;  or  laftiy 
as  Motive  alone,  hot  not  Movr*- 
ABLE  Y^y.  '     ^ 

■  ■  mgmmmmimmmmmmmtmm^i    ill  i 

(f}   Ti  {fiiCriPi  9^   to  unrip  ^olf^  i .  KinijUfM»**«* 
Tbi    D^sifiABkEt,   and  the   Intelligible   mov^. 

WITHOUT    BEING    MOVED.       JrlJI.    Metapb.   p    202. 

Edit.  SfWy  See  below,  p.  429^  in  the  note;  :  '\^ 

Xbe  JMbk  Quotation  is  bsaa.  the.  C^^ifrlatm  of  &/- 

t\nu%^  and  is  a  part  of  thofe  Hexameters,  which  for  har« 

lAdtif  of.Nutnbcrsyand  fublimitj  Of  Sentiment  ore  (CK<r 

haps  not  inferior  to  any  in  thcX^/Zii  Language. 

O!  qui  perpettta  mundum  &c. 

(%)  This  Dofb-ine  iic^refied  by  the  Stagiriti^  but 

in  an  inverted  order.      To^  i/\y   UgSrof^   «  mvtfAVfoVf 

Di  4pimaL  Motu,  p.  154.     Edit,  Sylb. 

'^    "'  -  T  I  Mori 


tv 


&i,lCh      More  ivfaid  upon  this  Subjeft  ih'^ih^ 
fubfequent  Theory  concerning  Motion  (a). 

We  ihall  only  add,  that,  in  the  above 
Mpldes  of  Adting,  when  Bodies  aQ  upon 
^odiesp  the  Aiftion  for  the  greater  part 
is  recipfocaL  While  the  Oar  impels  the 
Wave,  the  Wave  refills  the  Oar^.whUjp 
the  Axe  hews  the  Timber,  the  Timber 
blunts  the  Axe^  while  the  Egrth  4(7 
frads  theMoon^jhe  Moon  attrads  the 
Earth.  And  hence  the  Theory  of  Ac* 
TioN  and  Re-action,  fo  accurately  fcru- 
tinized  in  modern  Philofophy. 

If  wc  contemplate  the  World,  as  well 
the  vegetable  as  the  animalj    we   (haU 

'(a)  Concerning  that  Motion,  which  Ais  net  arifi 
frm  the  CMifim  tf  cne  B$ify  pM  4m9tkir  Mtdy^  JiMit 
where  the  Pnuer  vAich  moviSy  and  the  Organs^  wbici 
are  moved^  appear  to  be  both  efthtm  vitalfy  UNIT£d  iu 
ONE  and  the  fame  Sul^eSfy  fee  below,  p.  408  to  p^  425. 
Concerning  the  neceffitjr  oi  fimeibing^  dijferent  frem 
Bodjfj  t$  put  B^  in  M^ion^  iee  below,  p.  437^  Om* 
cerning  Causative  MotioVi  fee  belQw,  f.  440. 
Concerning  Immobility,  fee  below,  p.  449,  45^) ; 
wd /fcr^if /a  p- 36^  m  tN  HQte. 

perceive 


i^  JFL  B.  rA  ^  O  B  M  E  N  T  8.  ^ttff 

perceive  Action  aud  Passion  diffsfcd  cb.XJ. 
thro*  every  part.  .      /  *, 

And  yet  it  mull  be  obfcrved  both  of 
jlSfion  and  of  Pajfion^  (fuch  at  lead  as  thofe 
we  fee  around  us)  that  they  arc  neithtr 
of  them  perpetual  in  any  one  particu-^ 
lar  inftance.  Corn  only  nouriihes,  and 
Hemlock  only  poifons,  when  they  meet 
a  proper  Body,  on  which  to  operate: 
the  Mufician  does  not  always  perfprm, 
lior  is  the  Ear  always  affeded  by  Soundt : 
the  Painter  does  not  always  paint,  nor  is 
the  Eye  always  aflfe^Slcd  by  Colours. 

And  hence  the  rife  of  that  notable 
thing  called  Power  j  that  dormant  Ca^ 

pacity,  into  which  both  ASlion  and  Fqf^ 

• •  •  ••  • 

fiofiy  when  they  ceafe.  retreat;  and  out 

of  which,  when   they  return,,  as  from 

their  Source^  thzy  fiow.^ 

•    -  ^ 

There   is  nothing  which  appears  fd 

nearly  to  approach  Ncm- entity,  as  this 

fingular  tiling  called  Power  ^  yet  is  there 

nothing  in  faft  fotrttly  different  frotn  it. 

*T  3  Op 
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•ChXI.  Of  Non-entity  there  are  no  Attri- 
bdtes,  no  Affe<aions;  bat  every  Power. 
poiTeiTes  a  fpecific  and  a  limited  charades 
which  not  only  diftinguifhes  it  from  Ntm^ 
entity^  but  from  every  other  Power. 

Thus  among  the  active  PowERS^the 
Smith,  ivhen  afleep^  \xz%Jiill  thofe  Towers^ 
which  make  him  a  Smith;  the  Ship- 
wright, lahen  ajkep^  hzsjiill  thofe  Powers^ 
which  make  him  a  Shipwright.  The 
Powers  diftinguifli  both  from  the  refi  of 
mankind,  who  putdy/rom  not  having  them 
are  neither  Smiths  nor  Shipwrights. 

The  fame  Powers  help  to  didinguidi 
the  fame  Arties  from  one  another:  for 
the  Powers^  though  invifible,  are  incom- 
mutable i  nor  can  thofe  of  the  Ship- 
wright enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor,  or 
thofe  of  the  Smith  enable  him  to  con- 
Aru<5l  a  Ship. 

If  we  pafs  from  aSlive  to  Pas- 
sive Powers^  we  (hall  find  thejk  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  to  be  limited  in 

every 
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every  Subjedl,  and  ^ffirtnt  ih  every  Cb.XI. 
Species.  Timber  has  the  Capacity  of 
becoming  a  Ship,  bat  not  an  Axe;  Iron 
on  the  contrary  of  becoming  an  Axe, . 
but  not  a  Ship  {z).  And'  tho'  different 
Agents^  by. operating  on  the  fame  Pa* 
fient^  may  produce  different  EffeSis  (as 
the  Shipwright  inakcs  Timber  into  a 
Ship,  while  the  Carpenter  forms  it  into 
a  Houfe) ;  yet  dill  muft  each  EfFeftcor- 
refpond  with  the  fajjive  Capacities ;  or 
dfe,  where  thcfe  faiL  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done. 

Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  were  not 
the  PaJJive  Powers  eflcntially  requifite  as 
well  as  the  A^ive^  there  would  be  no 
reafon,  why  any  thing  might  npt  bp 
jnade  oift  of  any  thing, 

Far  diftant  therefore  from  Non-en* 
tity  are  Pqffive  Powers^  however  latent : 

(z)  Sec  Chapter  the  fourth  concerning  Matter^ 
P«  64,  65  ;  alfo  p.  148,  149.        * 

T4       '  fo 
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Qtl^XI*  fo  far  indeed^  that  where  they  differ  ef* 
^    fcntially  from  one  another,  they  often 
Jead  to  Effcdts  perfcdly  contrary f^  tho^ 
the  jigentf  which  operates,  b?  indivi^ 
dually  the  fan^c : 

Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  Jkzq  ut  c^rck 

LIQUESCIT, 

Vno  eodemque  i^ni,  &c  {a). 

*Tis  from  this  Theory  we  perceive 
the  reafon  of  that  ancicqt  Axiom>  ^ic^ 
fui4  recipitur^  recipitur  fecundum  modum 
recipient  is ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
piore  true,  .when  prppQrly  underftood. 

As  to  the  ^^ive  Powers,  there  is  an 
important  diftindlion  between  thofe  called 
Rational,  and  the  Irrational.  The  Sub- 
ordinate are  moftly  confined  to  the  pro- 
ducing One  Contrary  out  of  Tivo.  Fire 
can  only  warm,  but  cannot  cool ;  Ice 
can  only  cool,  but  cannot   warm.     But 

{o)  Firg.  utfuf,  p.  270. 

the 
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the  rational  Powers  imply  both  Contraries 
at  once^  and  give  to  their  pofleflbr  the 
Alternative  of  producing  either.  The 
Mufician  has  the  Power  both  of  Melody 
and  Diflbnance ;  the  Phyfician  the  Power 
both  of  healings  ai^d  making  fick  ;  the 
Magiftrate  the  Power  of  deciding  both 
juftly  and  unjuftly. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  Rational 
Power  alone  is  founded  in  Science,  and 
'tis  always  one  and  the  fame  Science,  which 
recognizes  Contraries  I  that,  which  teaches 
us  Harmony,  teaches  us  Difcord ;  that 
which  informs  us  what  is  Health,  ia* 
forms  us  what  is  Difeafe}  that  which 
difcerns  Truth,  difcerns  alfo  Falfhood, 
Hence  therefore  it' is,  that  as  every  Sci^ 
ence  may  be  called  double  in  it's  Powers 
of  Knowlege  j  fo  all  ASiion  founded  on 
Science  may  be  called  double  in  ifs  Powers 

of  Adting  {b).     A  noble  Privilege  this 

■»>"■''*    .   .  ■  I  ■  <    ,  ■.  I  ■       .  ■ .  i'         ■■■      ,.        ,, 

(b)  Kai  Twi*  fvvci[d,t60¥  al  fAiv  to-oilou  aAoj^oiy  ul  A 
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0if.}LL  ^  Maoj  if  w^U  «mploy€d  %  a  trnly  unr 
fortunate  one,  if  abufedj  iince  by  thi$ 
^ff  a/one,  of  all  fubluoary  ^^ing^^  is  |>ro«- 
perly  intitled  xith^r  to  Pr^^^  ot  Dif- 

praife. 

» 

With  refpeA  to  Po^e^s  ia  general^ 
there  is  this  to  be  obferved  ;  fo  ioiporit* 
ant  are  they  to  the  conftitution  of  many 
icings,  that  often,  tho'  latent,  they  arc 


$u  aireti^  al  Si  alAt^rof,  f*/^  JvoV  .oTov   to   d^^fior  rt 

miris  f%X97 ro  v^ayfAOLj  i§  rn^  fi^y^tv^'^f  Powers 
feme  will  bi  found  iRRATior4iUL»  §thin  an  attmded 
with  Reason — and  as  to  thfe  which  are  attended  with 
Reafon^  THE  same  Powers  will  extend  to 
THiNcrs  Contrary  ;  but  as  to  the  irrational^  one 
Power  wilt  extend  osly  to  one  Contrary;  u/ibfiX 
is  hot  for  exampk  will  only  conduce  io  heating  ;  lut  the 
Jrt  of  A^edicine  will  kicome  the  Caufe  both  of  Difeafi 
and  of  Health,  The  Caufe  is^  that  this  Medjcinal  Sa- 
friee  is  Reafih^  -and  the  same  Reason  discover^ 
both  THE  th;ng,  and  it's  Privation.  Jri^.  Me^ 
iapL  p.  143.     E^t.  Sylb. 

Sec  alfo  VoL  tbc  firft  of  thcfc  Triatifesy  p.  173, 
298;  to  thefc  add  p.  150  of  the  prcfcnt  Tj-catifc, 
cfpecially  in  the  Note. 

more 
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jnorc  regarded,  than  the  ftrongeft  appa-'  CSb.XI. 
f^;?/  Attributes.  Thus  'tis  from  their 
medicinal  Powers  only^  that  we  value  the 
feveral  Species  of  Drugs ;  and  from  their 
generative  Powers  only  that  we  value  the 
feveral  Species  of  Seed,  while  little  re* 
gard  is  paid  to  their  fenfible,  that  is  their 
apparent  Qualities,  farther  than  as  they 
help  to  indicate  thofe  tnyijible  Powers. 
«  - 

The  juft.  Oppofite  to  Pow^r  if 
Energy,  which,  as  it's  etymology  (c) 
fliews,  implies  the  e^ifting  in  Deed  on 
A6l^  as  oppofed  to  that  exiftence,  which 
pnly  impUe§  PoJJibility. 

And  here  'tis  worth  obfervingi  that 
livery  thing  emfling  in  Power  is  oecef- 
farily  roufed  intd  Energy  by  fomething, 
which  Itfelf  i^ifted  previously  in 
■,.,..\^  ■.,..>  , .,         , 

if)  *£»'^£(3^  In  Act,  in  Dfi£i>.  See  %  iketch 
of  the  difference  Utweeo  Jl&  ^d  Pmer^  Vol.  L 

Energy. 
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CJi^I^  Energy  (d).  Events  and  Incidents  never 
ftand  Aill;  fome  Agents  or  other  are 
perpetually  energizing^  tho*  all  perhaps 
by  turns  have  their  refpites  and  relaxa* 
tions,  as  many  of  them  at  lead  as  are 
of  the  Juhordinate  Tribe.  It  happens 
indeed  in  the  World,  as  in  a  Ship  upon 
a  Voyage,  Every  hand  at  a  proper  fea- 
fon  has  his  hours  of  Reft,  and  yet  the 
Duty  never  ccafes,  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Ship  is  never  at  a  ftand  ;  thofe^  that 
wike,    roufing   thofc,   that    llcep,    and 


(d)  *Twas  a  Do£krinc  of. the  Peripatetic  School, 
•T*  v^oTifov  Wi^yu%  ivy»fAni(  tn— THAT  Energt 
if  PRIOR  TQ  PoWBR.  jfriji.  MetapL  p.  150.  152. 
— -«ii  yip  fx  T«  SvvxfAti  oVT^  yiynrmi  ri  htfytl'fb' 
iv  Cttq  lufyi!^  ovt^*  oiov  ayi^un^  Ij^  eU^fdwu^  ftMr 
€tMQ(  viro  /AVO-ixS,  du  KivwtTog  rn^  trfum*  ri  A 
Tum  f vi^f/^  tin  fVti*  That  which  exijls  in  Energy  is 
ehuays  firmed  out  $/  thai  which  ixijis  in  P9wer^  If 
soMETHiKG  WHICH  EXISTS  (already)  IN  Energy  ( 
far  example  Man  is  formed  by  Man^  the  Mufical  Artift 
iy  ti?e  Mufical  Artift^  there  being  always  fome  FIRST  (or 
prior)  BeinG|  which  gives  the  Motion,  Now  TBAT, 
WHICH  gWes  this  Motion,  is  itself  already 
IN  Energy.    Arijlot.  Metapb.  p»  151.    Edit.  Syli^ 

being 


arrancemekt;*^.  «^ 

being  in  t^eir  turn  roufcd  again  them*   C^2C^%. 
("elves.  i^fTS 


But  another  way  to  (hew  that  Energy 
is  of  necejjity  previous  to  Power,  con--, 
lifts  in  admitting  the  contrary  Hypo- 
thecs. 

Let  us  fuppofe  for  example  a  Maa 
placed  in  a  part  of  Space,  where  therq 
was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  Silence  y 
or  otherwife  in  a  part,  where  there  was^^. 
and  ever  had  been,  eternal  Darknefs: 
could  fuch  a  one  ever  aStuatly  either 
have  heard  or  feen,  however  exqui- 
fite  his  Powers  both  of  hearing  and 
feeing  ? — And  why  not  ?— -Becaufe  to 
the  evocation  of  one  of'thcfe  Powers, 
there  is  a  neceflity  of  dSiual,  Sound ;  to 

that  of  the  other,  of  aBual  Light;  fo 

> 

that  had  not  thefe  £;7^r^/Vj'  exified  pre^ 
viojufly^  his  Powers  muft:  have  remained 
dorrnant  thro*  the  period  of  their  cxift- 
encie.    iiupppfe  therefore  all  Energies  of 

all 
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ffh.yt^  aff  kinds  to  flop  i  how^  couM  they  cvct 
rmw  ?  Were  they  all  once  funk  into 
one  univerfal  Sleep,  where  (hould  we  find 
awaking  Caujiy  f&  rotife  thm  ffom  their 
Slumbers  {e)  ? 

And  what  then  are  the  infcfcnccs  fronF* 
this  Speculation,  that  Power  necejfarily 
arifes  fr6m  previous  Energy  ?— 0«c  is, 
that   all  thofe   Dodrines  about  Order 


(/)  'Tis  hence  that  AriJJotle^  fpeakingaecording  td 

the  Principles  of  his  Philofophy,  fays  of  things  iter* 
fial^  unalterable^  and  necejfary^  that  is,  things  ever  in 
Energy — fi  t«utk  fAti  ?v,  i^h  iv  wi',  //'these  WER^C 
NOT,    THERE   COULD  BE    NOTHIMG.      MetopK  I53, 

ut  fupra.  'Tis  a  pertinent  Queftion,  dated  by  the 
fame  Author,  in  another  part  of  the  fame  Traft— 

i  yi^  iyt  uAd  xivi^o-ii  aurii  c«uti}I'-— ifnc;  am  ihimg$ 
ever  befet  in  motion^  if  there  be  no  Cause  (previoufly) 
2XI9TINO  IN  Energy  ?  Mere  Matter  it/elf  cannoi 
mv$  itfilf.'^lbid.  201.  And  foon  before  in  die  fame 
page — lySij(jLroLt  yxg  ri  Sxifci^u  oy  ^t  cTvar  iu  aM 
ilvxi  dgx^iv  ToifltUTnv,  ?f  if  io-iot  m^yuot-^It  may  hap^ 
pen  that  the  thing,  which  ekifis  in  PoWE*  ONLY,  mej 
NOT  EXIST  AT  ALL  :  there  muft  therefore  be  (in  the 
Univerfe)  fucb  a  Sort  of  Principle,  as  that  the 

t£BY  EsdBNCB  OF  IT  SHOULD   Bt  ENERGY. 

ipringing 


A  iVk  A  NG  EM  EN  tS.  40; 

fpringing  from  Diforder,  Beauty  from  CBiJQL 
Confuiion ;  of  Night  and  Chaos  being 
the  oldefl  of  Beings ;  ia  generd:,  of  the 
Perfect  and  Adiial  arifing  from  the  hxih 
perfeft  and  Potential^  however  they  may 
be  true  as  to  the  material  Caufe  of  things* 
yet  are  they  far  from  being  true  with 
refpea  to  their  real  and  ejfential  Origifu 
There  is  nothing  in  izQi  more  certain^ 
than  that  the  Actual  and  Perfect 
are  previous  to  their  Contraries  i  elfe  there 
could  never  have  been  in  the  Univerfc 
any  thing  A&ual  or  Perfect. 

Another  inference  is,  that  the  ntoj 
minute  and  contemptible  Energy^  now  ac- 
tually exifting,  neceflarily  proves  the  Ex- 
iftence  of  an  eternal  Energy^  to  whicb^ 
as  to  it's  Caufe,  it  is  ultimately  referable* 
And  what  can  fuch  eternal  ENERtiT 
be,  but  fomething,  whofe  very  Essence 
is  that  Energy  (fj  i  fomething,  which 


(f)  Sec  the  Note  preceding — The  founder  of  the 
Pirif0MH  $eA,  fpeaking  of  the  Deltj^  ufcs  the  foN 
'.  lowing 
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Ch.XL  knows  no  remijions,  like  fubordinatd 
Energies^  no  occafiooal  retirings  into 
Power  and  dead  Capacity,  but  is  ever 

THE  SAME  IMMtTtABLE  AftD  PBRVECT  ? 

Without  fuch  a  Principle  the  Univcrft 
could  never  have  begun ;  oi^  whett  once 
begun^  could  never  have  been  continued* 
And  what  (hall  we  call  this  Principle  ? 


lowing  ExprelEottd— ^  y«f  NS  'Evfj J.ii«,  ([«ii*  *£«?* 
10*  A,  j  'Eks^iia — Thi  Energy  of  Mind  or  IntelkSf^ 
is  Life:  and  He  (the  Supreme  Being)  is  that  Energy. 
Metapb.  p.  203.  See  alfo  Ammon.  in  Lib.  de  Inter- 
pretat.  p.  198,  B.  &c.  where  the  Arrangement  of 
fieings  is  deeply  and  philofophically  difcufled^  and 
exhibited.— E^Yif  S%  rnrotg  iv^i^t^a^  fiuXifAiy^^  n« 

'Tis  agreeably  to  this  reafoning  we  are  told-* 
Tn  p^ovv  olu  VfoXafAidvu  mfysiot  iri^x  Ufo  irc^af, 
lug  rig  tS  aii  xmyr^  vrfirui — tbat  on^  Energy  in 
point  of  Time  always  precedes  another^  till  we  arrive  at 
the  Energy  of  that  Beings  which  eternally  gives  Motiot% 
in  the  firji  inftance.  Metaph.  e.  u.  p.  152.  Edit^^ 
Sylb. 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  affirm  (in  other  wordil) 
that  thete  is  a  gradual  afcent  of  a£live  efficient  PrineL* 
pleSf  one  above  another^  up  to  that  one  active  Pai N- 
CfPtB>  which  is  ORIGINAL  and  SuPREfiirE. 

Shall 
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Shall  wc  call  it  Body  or  Mind  ? — The  ChXI* 
bcft  way  to  anfwer  this,  will  be  to  fcarch 
within  ourfclves,  where  wc  may  difco- 
vcr,  if  wc    attend,    a  portion  of  either 
Being>  together  with  the  fcvcral  Attri-' 
butes  appertaining  to  each. 

And  fo  much  for  the  two  Arrange- 
ments or  Predicaments  of  Action 
and  Passion, 


U  CHAP. 
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Concerning  Wken  and  Wh  e  re — Concern^ 
ing  Time  and  Placep  and  their  Defini- 
tions— When  and  Where^  how  diftin- 
gui/bedfroni  Time,  and  Placey  how  oon- 
ne£ied  with  them-^Defcriptions  of  When 
and  Where — their  Utility  and  Import- 
ance  in  human  hife^-^Various  Terms^  de- 
noting thefe  two  Predicaments — others 
denoting  them  not,  yet  made  to  denote 
them— When  and  Where,  their  extenjive 
influence — plauflble  Topics — concurring 
Caufes  —  Opportunity,  what  —  Chance, 
what  it  is  not,  what  it  is — Fate,  Pro- 
vidence^-^co-operating  Caufes — Supreme 
Intelligence. 

C.XIL  Tll[7^  ^^^^    ^^^^  already,   that  Time 

^*y-"^     VV     and   Place  agree,  as   they  both 

btloftg   to^.  ^antity  Continuous  {a).    So 

(a)  See  befoie,  p.  183  to  187. 

cfTential 
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eiTcntial  is  this  charadter,  that  could  el-   C.  XIL 
thcr  of  them  be  feparatcd^  as  we  fepa- 
i-alc  a  piece  of  timber,  there  would  then 
be  Intervals  without  Time,  and  Diftances 
without  place.    Thus  far  then  they  agree^ 
while  in  this  they  differ^  that  a  million  of 
different  things  may  exiji  in  one  injiant  of 
Tinie,  but   never  more  than  oni  thing  at' 
vnce  can  occupy  one  Place. 

And  hence  the  Nature  of  Place  may 
t>e  called  diftributivci  while  that  of  Time 
tnay  be  called  accumulative*  Hence  too 
as  they  agree  mfome  refpefls,  and  differ 
in  othersj  they  are  ncceflarily  notjimple^ 
but  compound.  Idcas^  both  belonging  to 
me  QennSf  and  each  diftingui(hed  hyfpe-  • 
eijk  fJiflfercnces.  Having  a  Genus  and  a 
Difference^  they  become  capable  of  De^ 
fnition,  fince  'tis  on  thefe  two  requi/ites  ' 
that  all  Definition  is  founded  {^b). 

Time 


(b)  Omnls  DEFiNiTio  conjiat  Genere  et  Diffe- 

HENTIA-— -ft//,  218.     Termini  Vitoejfentiahs  (DcfinU 

U  z  tionis 
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C.XIL  Time  therefore  is  Continuity,  fuccef* 
Jive  in  itfelf,  and  accumulative  of  it's  pro^ 
per  fubjedts  i  Place  is  Continuity ,  co-ex^ 
ijlent  in  it/elf,  and  dijiributive  of  ifs  pro^ 
perfubjeSis. 

We  have  faid  thus  much  about  thefe 
two  Beings,  becaufeWnEN  and  Where, 
tho*  diftindl  from  ooth  (r),  are  necefla- 
rily  conncfted  with  them,  and  cannot 
well  be  underftood  without  reference  to 
this  Connection k 

Men,  human  affairs,  and  univerfally 
all  fenfible  and  corporeal  Beings,  as  none 
of  them  are  infinite  either  in  Duration 
or  Extent,  muft  have  fomething  of  courfe 

tionis  fcil.)  Genus  et  Differentia,     Smderfin^ 
1.  i.  c.   17.     Sec  alfo  fVaUifu  Logic.    1.  i.  c.   23. — 

(pof  wi/,  T^r/r*  T«y  fiVovoiwv.     Amm.  in  5.  vocis,  p.  67. 

{c)  How  they  are  diftinft,  fee  below,  particularly 
in  Note  (/),  alfo  p.  297. 

to 
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to  limit  and  circumfcribe  them.  Now  C.  XIL 
Place  circumfcribcs  their  Extent,  and 
Time,  their  Duration ;  and  hence  the 
neceflary  connection  of  things  corpo- 
real with  thefc  two ;  and  not  only  of 
things  themf<:lves,  but  of  all  their  Mo- 
tions, of  all  their  Accidents,  in  ihort 
of  all  they  are  able  to  do,  and  of  all 
they  arc  able  to  fuffeti 

For  example,  certain  perfons  are  to 
meet  for  a  certain  piirpofe.  They  muft 
be  informed  of  the  Time  and  Piace,  or 
their  Meeting  would  not  be  practicable. 
Firft  then  for  the  Time — 

fVhen  Jhall  we  three  meet  again 

In  thunder,  lighfning^  and  in  rain  {d)  ? 

The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  conneSts  their 
Meeting  with  a  certain  Time  i  and  in  the 

0*  ■■•■  III  ■  ■■        ■■III  ■     nil    Bii^— ^— ^1— 

(d)  Shuktf.  Macbeth. 

U  3  Relation 
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C.  XI  r.  Relation  between  thefe  t*W0f  wc  behold  the 
rife  of  the  Predicament,  When. 

When  the  battle's  loft  and  won, 
W^iEN  the  hurly  burly  s  done  {e). 

Again- 

Where  s  the  ^lace  ? 


{e)  Ou  fjLivroi  HTt  TO)  pCfoww  rocvTOV  tq  floTt,  ctAX 
uittf  aj«,  Iv  %i(Tii  Til  tSTfoV  rtv  j^fevojf.  Nor  is 
When  the  fame  with  Time  ;  but  if  any  things  it  con* 
fijli  in  THE  Rklation  which  it  bears  to  Time. 
SimpL  in  Prad,  p.  87.  B,  Ed.  Baf  1551.  And  again 
— oTfltJ'  Si  n  ZTPxyfxx^   CTffov  pv  tz  p(fovK>   >^   Kp^    «c 

Xj  hi  t3to  iif  X^^v'j'^  WiV^  ixTtrio  n  ty  SaA«/utri;»  Vftu- 
fAOi^iot  iv  TwJ«  Xf^^y*  '''®'^*  aAAn  xaTr,foo»a  j/ij/vlra*, 
n  T«  rioTi)  cftAXi!  8ora  va^a  to  noo"ov.— fi^/  uv&t« 
any  particular  Thing,  which  is  different  from 
Time,  and  which  is  not  ajfumcd  as  any  Part  cf 
Time,  has  a  Relation  to  Time^  and  for  this  reafon 
is  IN  Timcj  as  for  example  the  Sea-fight  at  SalamiSy 
which  happened  at  fuch  a  particular  Time  :  then  there 
mrifes  A  different  Predicament, /^f^^Y  ^' When, 
>i Predicament  different //<?;«  that  of  Quan- 
TITT.     Simplic,  in  Prad.  p.  88.    Ejufi,  Edit. 

The 
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The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  conneSis  their  C.  XII. 
Meeting  with  a  certain  Place  5  and  in  the 
Relation  between  thefe  two^    we  fee   the 
rife  of  the  Predicament,  Where. 


upon  the  Heathy 


^here  we  go  to  meet  Macbeth  {/). 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Fir^ 
gilf  we  arc  informed,  wrote  his  Georgics 
^t  Naples.  By  Naples^  in  this  inftanqe, 
is  the  Place  of  Virgil  circumfcribed, 
which  might  elfe  have  been  at  Rome^  at 


v©*y  ocWo  ii  TO  xocri  p^fovov,  ^  XS^^^  '^'^*  ^"^^^  olXXo 
/*«  0  Toir^,  aAXo  H  to  x«Ta  ToVov,  u  rciTM  t/.— 
For  as  in  Time,  Time  itfelf  is  one  things  and  thatj 
which  is  according  to  Tirhe^  or  Jomething  belonging  to  ity 
is  another  thing  ;  fo  alfo  is  Place  one  things  and  that 

WHICH  IS  ACCORDING    TO  PlACE,    Or  SOMETHING 

BELONGING  TO  IT,  another  Thing,  Simpl.  in  Prad, 
utfup. 

Ubi  non  e(l  Loctts^  fedY^ssE  IN  Loco.  Quando 
non  eji  Tempfds,  fud  esse  IN  Tempore.  Fell^  p.  104, 
107. 

U  4  Mantua^ 
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C.XII.  Mantua^  &c.  The  conneSiton  therefore  of 
Virgil  with  this  C//^giyjes..us.  aa  anii¥er 
to  the  Qucftipn,  Where* 

AgaiNp  he. wrote  tbemt  we  are  tol4f 
while  Cafar  Augujlus  w?is  on  his  Oriental 
Expedition.  Here  the  time  of  this  Expe^ 
dition  circumfcribes  the  time  of.  Writings 
which  might  elfe  have  been  (for  ought 
we  know)  during  the  Wars  with  Brutus^ 
with  Antony^  &c*  ^his  relative  Connec-- 
tion  gives  an  anfwer  to  the .  Queftion^ 
When* 


-  Dum  Cafar  ad  altum 


Fulminat  Euphraten  bello$    viSlorque  vo^ 

lentes 
Per  fopulos  dat  jura^    viamque    aff0at 

Olympo  : 
Illo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenopejjiudiisjlorentem  ignobilis  oti  {g\. ; 

(i)  y^n*  Geor^.  iv.  fub  fin. 

These 
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These  elegant  lines,  which  we  fo  ^*  ^^'* 
juftly  admire,  arc  in  fadk  nothing  more 
than  the  common  date  of  an  epijile ;  as  if 
the  Author,  having  finished  his  work, 
had  fubjoincd  Naples,  fuch  a  Months  Juch 
a  Tear:  fb  great,  even  in  trivial  mat- 
ters, is  the  force  of  Numbers,  and  fub- 
lime  Ideas. 

Hence  then  we  perceive  the  nature 
both  of  When,  and  of  Where.  When 
is  not  mere  T^ime^  nor  is  it  Beings  and 
Events  5  but  it  is  Beings  and  Events p  as 
they fiand related toTCime.  Again, Where 
is  not  properly  Place,  nor  is  it  Beings 
and  Events  i  but  it  is  Beings  and  Events, 
as  they  Jiand  related  to  Place.  If  there- 
fore the  When  only  be  given,  and  not  the 
Where,  then  might  the  thing  have  hap- 
pened either  here,  or  at  the  Antipodes: 
and,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  if  the  Where 
only  be  given,  and  //<?/  the  When ^ ,  then 
might  the  Event  have  happened,  cither      ^^ 

yefierday^         •< 
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C.  XII.  yejierday^  or  before  the  flood.  Tis  then 
only  comes  precifion^  when  we  view  the 
two  united  iji). 

And  hence  by  the  way  the  utility  and 
praifc  of  thofe  two  fubordinate  accom* 
plifhments  (for  Sciences  I  cannot  call 
them)  Geography  and  Chronology.  By  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  relations,  borne 
by  illuftrious  perfons  and  great  events  to 
the  different  portions  both  of  Time  and 
of  Place,  they  afford  us  proper  means  to 
contemplate  human  affairs  ;  to  view  the 
general  Order  and  Concatenation  of 
Events,  and  our  own  Connexion  with  this 
Order,  as  Members  of  the  fame  univerfe. 


{b)  OuTW?  i\  lif  TO  n«  9^   TO  IloTS  iitXfpi  Tsrm  er» 
Tff^lt;  a,XXr\Xoii   xoikw  tTnVn?  zrap£;(,okIo6    jtly  ffuvriXiiav 

9\)u.Zx\}.o^iv%,  And  thus  it  is  that  Wh  e  n  and  Where 
are  a  fort  of  Brother  s  one  to  another y  affording  equally  a 
Lcmmon  PcrfcSlisn  to  all  things  that  are  generated^  and 
cohifibuting  an  Utility  tf  equal  lvalue  to  all  thir.gs^  thai 
are  in  Motion.  Simplic.  in  Prad,  p.  87.  Ed,  BafiL 
1551. 

In 
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In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  C,  XH, 
whatever  is  an  anfwer  to  the  Queftion, 
Where,  belongs  to  the  Genus  or  Pre^ 
^icament  of  Where  i  and  whatever  is  an 
anfwer  to  the  Queftion,  When,  belongs 
in  like  manner  to  the  Predicament  of 
When.  When  did  fuch  a  thing  happen  ? 
— M>w  ;  this  injlant  \  to-day  ^  yejierday  ; 
a  century  ago ;  in  fuch  a  year  of  our  Lordi 
fuch  a  year  of  the  Hegira ;  fuch  a  year  of 
Rome ;  fuch  an  Olympiad,  &c.  To  thefc 
may  be  added  fuch  terms  in  tht  pafj  as 
Lately,  Formerly,  Long  ago,  &c.  and  fuch 
alfo  in  the  future,  as  Immediately,  Soon, 
Hereafter  (/),  &c.  Again,  Where  did 
fuch  a  thing  happen  ? — Here*,  There  *,  in 
England  -,  in  Europe ;  in  China ;  in  the 
Moon  i  in  the  Sun,  6cc.    To  thcfe  may  be 


(i)  See  many  of  thefe  Terms  elegantly  and  accu- 
rately explained  in  AfiJlotle\  Phyfics^  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
The  Terms  alluded  to  are  >vy,   7«re,  Y,Sn,  afT»,  wa- 

^a»,    £^«/^Vl»;,    X.  T,  A. 

added 
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C.Xn.  added   fuch  Terms    as  Near,   Far  ojf^ 
.^— "'^^^   Above 9  Below ^  &c. 

All  thcfc  Terms,  by  thus  anfwering 
thefe  ^ejlions^  ferve  to  indicate  the  jR^- 
laiion  of  feme  Beings  or  Events  cither  to 
^ime,  or  to  Place ;  and,  tho'  fome  of 
them  do  it  with  greater  precifion,  and 
fome  with  lefs,  yet  did  they  not  all  do  it 
in  fome  degree^  they  could  not  belong  to 
thefe  two  Fredicaments. 

We  cannot  aflcrt  the  fame  of  fuch 
terms,  as  an  Inch^  a  Foot^  or  a  Cubit ;  a 
Day^  a  Months  or  a  Tear.  The  reafon 
is,  they  indicate  no  Relation  of  Time,  or 
Flace  io  particular  things,  but  only  mea- 
fure  out  definite  Portions  in  thefe  two  infi^ 
nite  Natures. 

With  regard  to  the  human  Body,  not 
only  the  Whole  fills  its  proper  Place,  but 
fo  too  does  every  Limb.  Hence,  as  it's 
particular  Flace  is  a   mcafure    to  each 

himb^ 
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Umby  fo  is  this  Limb  in  it*s  turn  made  C.  XII. 
a  mcafure  to  that  Place,  in  order  to  de- 
line  a  like  portion  of  it,  exifting  elfe^ 
where  {k).  And  hence  the  origin  of  fuch 
Meafurcs,  as  an  Inch,  ^  Foot^  a  Cubity 
and  the  like,  which  are  all  of  them  de- 
duced from  certain  JLimbs  in  the  Human 
Body. 

But  tho'  the  Limbs  of  Man  were  to- 
lerably adequate  to  meafurc  Place,  yet 
were  his  Motions  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  menfuration  of  T^ime,  derived  (as 
they  appear)  from  fuch  a  number  of  Ap- 
petites ;  from  fuch  a  variety  of  Fancies, 


(i)  This  IS  indeed  a  common  Property  to  all  Men- 
furation, that  \}[it  Miafurer^  and  the  thing  meafured, 
ihould  reciprocate^  fo  that  M^hile  the  Gallon  meafures 
the  Wine,  the  Wine  fhould  meafure  the  Gallon  ; 
while  the  £11  meafurcs  the  filk,  the  (ilk  fhould  mea<- 
lure  the  Ell. 

See  before,  the  Quotation  given  in  the  NotCi  p. 
22.  HcV»i?  is  there  rendered  a  ^uart^  not  as  if  thi) 
lafl  reprefented  that  Greek  meafurc,  but  as  it  was  9, 
meaiuro,  familiar  to  an  Englijh  Reader. 

and 
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CXIL  and  contradi6tory  Opinions.  Here  therfi-' 
^"^"^^^^  fore  were  mankind  obliged  to  quit  them- 
feheSf  and  to  recur  to  Motions  more  or- 
derly than  their  own  ;  to  the  real  Motion 
of  the  Moon,  to  the  apparent  Motions 
of  the  Sun,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  or-^ 
derly  Meafures,  as  thofe  of  Days^  and 
Months^  and  Tears. 

And  thifs  from  the  nature  and  origiri 
of  thcfc  Terms,  we  may  perceive  ho>y 
they  are  diftinguiflhcd  from  the  Predica^ 
ments  of  Where  and  When. 

There  is  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Expreffion) 
an  enlarged  When,  fuch  as  To-day^  during 
this  Months  this  Year,  this  Century  i  and 
i  precijk  When,  the  indivifible  injlant,  in 
which  the  event  happened.  So  alfo  is 
there  an  enlarged  Where^  as  in  London,  in 
'England^  in  Europe,  &c.  and  a  precife 
Where,  that  is  to  fay  the  exaSi  Place,  which 
each  individual  fills  (/). 

(/)  ^t^  Hermes,  p,  n8,  Note  C^J, 

Now 
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Now  as  every  man  exifts  in  fuch  a  CXII 
precife  WherCy  and  during  fuch  a  precife  ^-y*"  ^ 
Wheriy  fo  is  it  with  reference  to  thefe  Iv^o 
Relations  of  his  own^  thjit  he  recognizes 
the  When  and  the  Where  of  all  other  Be^ 
ings.  When  lived  Charles  the^  Great? 
Almojl  three  hundred  Tears  before  the  firjl 
Crufade.  Tho'  this  Anfwcr  tell  us  ihc 
diftanc6  between  Charles  and  that  Expe^ 
dition^  yet  arc  we  ftill  uninformed  as  to 
the  Time^  When  he  lived,  unlefs  we  have 
fomething  given  us,  to  connect  him  with 
ourfehes.  And  when,  noe  demand^  hap^ 
pened  thefrji  Crufade? — About  fev en  hun- 
dred Tears  ago.  Here  we  have  the  tem- 
poral Ktiziion  between  ourfehes ^  and  that 
Event;  fo  that  having  previoufly  learnt 
the  like  relation  between  that  Event  and 
Charles  the  Greats  we  of  courfc  recognize 
the  Time^  when  that  Prince  exijied;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  temporal  Relation  between 
our  own  exijlence^  and  his.  The  fame  too 
happens  in  afcertaining//;^P/jf^,  Where. 
U  IS  And 
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C.XII.  ^^P  hence  it  follows,  that  fuch  Mea^ 
fures  of  Time  and  Place,  as  a  Tear,  a 
Century,  a  Footy  a  Furlongs  tho'  they 
belong  not  of  them/elves  to  the  prefent 
Predicaments  or  Arangements^  may  yet 
be  made  a  Part  of  them,  by  bciog  pro- 
perly affociated.  Such  they  become,  when 
wc  fay  a  Furlong  henge,  a  Century  fince^ 
a  Foot  below^  a  Tear  after.  The  rca- 
fon  is,  they  are  brought,  by  fuch  ajfor 
ciation,  to  define  Relative  Exijience,  in  do- 
ing which  the  very  EJfence  of  thefe  Pre^ 
dicaments  confifts. 

And  now  a  wprd,  as  to  the  force  of 
tbefe  two  Predicaments  j  their  influence  in 
the  World;  and  more  particularly  in 
human  affairs. 

C^SAR,  when  he  was  aifafiinated,  fell 
^t  the  feet  of  Pompey^s  Statue.  The  cele- 
brated Hampden  received  his  death's 
wound   upon   that  Field,  where*  he   had 

•  ClannMs  hijiory,  Bo0iWH. 

firft 
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firft  executed  the  Ordinance  for  levying  C.  XlJf 
troops  to  fcrvc  the  Parliament.  From  4 
royal  Banqueting-houfe,  built  by  himfelf 
in  profperity,  was  an  unfortunate  Prince  \ 
led  to  an  unjuft  Execution.  In  each  of 
thefe  inftances  the  Place,  Where,  is  a 
plaufible  Topic;  a  Topic  equally  fuited 
cither  to  raife  compaffion,  or,  if  we  would 
fophifticate  more  har(hly  *,  to  infinuate 
Judgments,  divine  Vengeance,  &c.  But 
to  quit  topical  arguments,  which  in  fsuQt 
demonftrate  nothing. 

'Tw A8  by  an  unfortunate  fall  fo  neat 
the  conclufion  of  the  race,  that'  the  fwift 
footed  Sa/ius  loft  the  prize  to  young  Eu- 
rya/us  {m).  *Twas  by  being  attacked  when 
afleep,  and  ovcr-powercd  with  liquor, 
that  the  gigantic  Polypheme  fell  a  facri- 
ficc  to  Vlyjfes  (n).  *Twas  by  living  in  an 
age,    when  a  capricious   audience  ruled^ 

^  St.  Lnki^  xiit.  4. 
(m)  JEmid.  v.  286,  &C. 
{n)  Odjjf.  VL.  fub  fin. 

X  that 
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C4XIL  that  the  elegant  Menander  fo  dftcn 
yielded  to  Philemon^  his  inferior  by  the 
confcflion  of  all  fucceeding  ages  (oj.  The 
Race  is  not  to  the  Swifts  nor  the  Battle  td 
the  Strong,  nor  yet  Favour  fo  men  of  Skill  \ 
ButTiME' and CitAKCE  happeneth  to  theni 
all  (p). 

The  faitie  codcurring  Caufes,  which 
adled  in  thefc  cafes  like  adverfaries,  can 
become  in  others  the  moft  powerful  al- 
lies. AoV  \Loi  TTK  gta'y  Give  me  Where  to 
Jiand,  was  a  well  known  faying  of  the 
famous  Archimedes.  He  wanted  but  a 
Place,  WHERE  to  fix  his  Machine,  and 
he  thought  himfelf  able  to  move  even 
the  World  fqj.     Shakefpeare  tells   us^ 


(o)  Fid.  ^in£iil.  1.  x.  c.  i.^A.  GelL  1.  xvii.  c.  4. 
who  fays  of  hrm,  ambitu^  grati^que,  it  faSiionibus 
fitpenumero  vincebatur. 

(p)  EuUfiaflis,  XI.   II. 

(q)  See  the  Life  of  Archimidesm  Rivaliufs  Edilion 
of  his  Works,  Paris,  1615.     ^^^ 

There 
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^here  is  A  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ^      CXII. 
Which  J  taken  at  the. floods  leads  on  to  fortune: 
Omitted^  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  Jhallows (r) 

When  Horace  fent  a  Meflenger  with  fomc 
of  his  Works  to  Augujlus,  his  charge 
was  to  deliver  them,  \i  Augufius  was  in 
health;  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  good 
humour;  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  a  hu- 
mour to  call  for  them  : 

^i  validusyji  latus  erit^fi  denique  pofcet  {s). 

Such  a  Strefs  did  this  polite  author  lay  on 
the  propriety  of.  the  When.  Virgil 
mentions  finely  the 


Tempora  ftj. 


MOLLissiMA  fandi 


(r)  Julius  Cafar^  Aft  iv.  Sc.  5. 
(j)  Hor.  Epiji.  1.  ii.  Ep.  13. 
(/)  Mneid.  iv.   293. 

X  2  He 
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C«Xn.  He  makes  too  his  Fury  fufpend  her 
Powers  of  Mifichief,  till  (he  could  catch 
a  LUCKY  MOMENT  to  make  her  influence 
more  extenfive  : 

At  Java  efpeculis  tempus  Dea  nacta 

nocendiy 
Tartar  earn  intendit  vocem^  &c  (»). 

And  hence  we  may  colled  a  juft  idea 
of  the  Term,  Opportunity.  It  is  not 
merely  Time^  concurring  with  Events^ 
for  Time  attends  them  all,  be  they  prof- 
perous  or  adverfe ;  but  it  is  Time,  con- 
curring FAVOURABLY  ;  'tis  TlME,  CO- 
OPERATING as  an  auxiliary  Caufe  (at). 

Time 

(u)  Mneid.  vii.  511, 

(x)  According  to  the  Stagiritey  Good  pafles  thro* 
all  the  Predicament Sy  and,  as  it  (lops  at  each,  afTumes 
a  different  Denomination.  In  Subfiancey  it  is  Mind 
and  Deity  J  in  ^ality^  *tis  that  which  is  Jufi\  in 
^antityy  that  which  is  Exa£f^  and  auording  to  Mea- 

fun  \ 
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Time  (it  is  faid)  andCuAiiCE  happen-  C. XII. 
tth  to  all. — And  what  is  this  Chance  ? 
— Is  it  the  Chance  mentioned  by  Milton^ 
as  refiding  at  the  Court  of  Chaos  (j')  ? 
Or  is  it  the  fame,  which  fome  Philofo- 
phers  fuppofe  to  have  framed  the  World, 
and  to  have  maintained  in  it  ever  fince  no 
inconfiderable  Sway  ? — \i fuch  Chance  be 
the  ftridt  oppofite  to  a  rational  Principle^ 
'tis  hard  to  conceive,  how  it  (hould  have 
fupplied  it's  place,  and  without  the  lead 
ingenuity  have  produced  a  work  fo  in- 
genious. 'Tis  hard  alio  to  conceive,  how 
without  a  Rcafon  that  (hould  exijU  which 

Jure  ;  and  in  the  Predicament  When,  it  is  Oppor- 
tunity, Ev  i\  Tw  rioTs,  0  Ka»fo^'  that  is  to  fay, 
Good  or  Favourable,  acceding  to  the  Time  When^ 
^nd  charaeierifing  it,  gives  it  hy  Juch  accejfton  the  Name 
of  Opportunity.  ^Arljlot.  Ethic.  Eudem.  p.  86. 
Edit.  Sylb,  Locum  autem  yi£iionis^  Opportunitatem 
Temporis  ejfe  dicurJ  \  Tem¥V s  ciutem  ACTIONIS  OP- 
PORTUNUM  Grace  Euxaifia,  Latlne  appellaiur  Oc- 
CASIO.     Cic,  de  Offic.  i.  40.   • 

(y)  Parad  Lojf^  Book  ii.   965. 

X  3  .    \x 
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it  requires  73  much  Reafon  (even  in  part 
only)  to  comprehend  {z).  There  is  how- 
ever another  fort  of  Chance,  which,  un* 
der  the  name  of  Fortune,  we  find  dc- 
fcribed  as  follows — a  Caufe  not  manijeji 
to  human  reafoning  [a) ;  not  a  Caufe  de^ 
void  of 'Reafon  f  but  a  Caife^  which  human 
Reafon  wants  the  means  to  invefiigate. 

We  may  learn  from  experience,  that 
whatever  opening  there  may  be  left  for 
human    Freedom,  (and   enough  is  there 

> — _ . 

(z)  Hanc  igitur  in  St c His  conjiantiam^  ham  tantam 
tarn  variis  curjibus  in  omni  ateruitate  convenienttam   tern- 

porUTJlf  NON  POSSUM  INTELLIGERK  SINE  MENTE, 
RATION  E,  CONSILIO.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor  ii.  2F. — 
Dubitant  de  Mundo^  ex  quo  et  onuntur  et  fiunt  omnia^ 
cafune  ipfi  fit  effect  us  aut  necejjitate  aliqua^  an  raticne  ac 
mente  divind  :  et  Akchimedem  arbitrantur  plus  va- 
LUISS£1N  IMITANDIS  Sphctra  cotiverjionibusj  quam 
Naturam  in  EFFiciENDis,  Ctc.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
ii.  34. 

iixvoicc. — Ariji,  Phyf  ii.  4..  p.  33.  Edit,  Syib,  In- 
flead   of   Si%)f^lot,y    they   ufed  afterwards  the    Terni 

left 
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left  both  for  Merit  and  Demerit  J  it  is  C  XII, 
not  fo  uncontrouled,  as  in  the  lead  to 
afFcdt  the  Univerfe.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  Na- 
ture ;  nor  can  we,  like  the  Giants  of 
old,  heap  mountain  upon  mountain. 
There  is  an  irreverfiblc  Order  of  things, 
to  which  we  neceflarily  /ubmit ;  an  in- 
diflbluble  Concatenation  of  fucceflive 
Caufes  with  their  Effedts,  by  which  both 
the  Being  and  the  Well-being  of  this 
Whole  are  maintained. 

This  divine  Order  or  Concatenationh^s 
different  denominations  :  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Being  as  to  it's  author,  we  call 
it  Fate  ;  referred  to  his  Forefight  for 
the  Good  of  all,  wc  call  it  Provi- 
dence {b). 


(b)  Tbree  Terms  are  here  employed,  Chance, 
Fat£,  and  Providence  j  the  two  firjl  of  which 
have  been  often  improperly  aflcrted,  the  laft  has  been 
often  hardily  denied^  and  all  this  to  favour  the  Atheijiic 

X  4  The 
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'Tis  this  which  mingles  itfelf  with  all 
our  Adtions  and  Defigns  ;  which  co-ope- 
rates  with  the  Pilot;  the  Hulbandman, 
and  the  Merchant ;  nor  with  thefe  alone, 
but  with  all  of  every  degree,  from  the 
meaneft  Peafant,  up  to  the  mightieft  Mo- 
narch. If  it  co-operate  favourably,  they 
fucceed ;  if  otherwife,  they  fail.  And 
hence  the  fuppofed  efficacy  of  T/w^  and 
Placey  fo  often  of  fuch  importance  in 
this  cO'Optratiofj.  'Tis  hence,  the  Race  is 
not  to  the  fwift^  nor  the  Battle  to  the 
Jlrongj  &CC. 

A  PILOT  fails,  with  intention  to  reach 
a  certain  port.  All,  that  the  fkill  of  a 
good    Navigator   can    fuggeft,  is   done ; 


The  Author  of  thcfe  Notes  has  endeavoured  to  give 
fuch  Meanings  to  the  Terms  Chance  and  Fate,  as 
may  render  them  Aibfervient  to  the  Caufe  of  Provi- 
dence, and  by  making  them  luhol/y  dependent  nn  thb 
Supreme  Intelligent  Principle,  to  make  them 
weaken  the  Syftem  of  Aibeifm^  rather  than  contribute 
to  it*s  Support. 

yet 
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yet  he  fails  at  a  7ime^  when  hurricanes  C,  XIL 
arife,  and,  inftead  of  gaining  the  deftined 
port,  is  daflied  upon  the  rocks.  A 
Farmer  with  proper  induftry  manures  and 
fows  his  fields ;  yet  the  Seafons  deftroy 
his  harveft,  and  (according  to,  his  own 
Phrafe)  //;^  Times  Jight  againfl  him.  A 
Merchant  travels  for  the  fake  of  gaiti  to  a 
diftant  country,  and  there  contradls  apc- 
ftilential  difeafe,  which  carries  him  off. 

These  Incidents,  thus  connedlcd  with 
T^ime  and  Flaccy  are  referred  in  common 
language   to  Chance^  as   to   their  Caufe  ; 
and     fo     indeed    they    may,    as    far  as 
Chance  implies  a  Cause,  which  human 
reafoning   was    not  able  either   to  forefee 
or  obviate.     But  if  we  go  farther,  and 
fuppofe  it  a  Caufe^  where  there  is  infaSl 
no  Reafon   at  all  -,  in   fuch    cafe    we  do 
nothing  lefs  than  deify  Chance,  com- 
mitting   the    affairs     of    the   World    to 
the   blindeji  of    Guides,  inflead   of  that 
One,  all-good,  all-powerful,  di- 
vine 
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C.XIL  VINE  Intelligence,  which  in  the  fame 
undividid  injiant  both  fees,  and  hears  all 
things  fcj. 

And  fo  much  for  the  two  Genera  or 
Arrangej^ents  of  When  and  Where. 

(c)  Sec  Epicharmusy  quoted  in  the  Note,  p,  115. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XIII. 

Concerning  Position  or  Situation— 
What  it  is,  and  how  deduced-^-^ho'iji)  it  1 
exijls  in  Beings  inanimate — in  Vegetables 
! — in  Man — animal  ProgreJJion^^TVorks 
of  Art — Attitudes — tUuJirations  of  At- 
titude—from Poets— from  ABors — from 
Orators — If  s  Efficacy  y  whence — Poftion^ 
among  the  Elements  of  Democritus — it's 
Influence  and  Importance  in  the  natural 
World — in  the  intelleSlual. 

THE  Arrangement  or  IPredicament  C.XIIL 
of  Position  or  Situation  has  a  '^ v*-' 
near  affinity  with  that  of  Place.  They 
are  both  of  the  relative  order,  and  arc 
both  converfant,  when  taken  JlriSily^  a- 
bout  corporeal  Subftances  only.  They 
differ  however,  in  as  much  as  iht  flmpk 
^offeffion   of  Space  conftitutes  Place  5 

the 
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GXin.  the  manner  (a)  oi pojfej/tng  it^  Position, 
^^^'^'^'^    or  Situation. 

Now 


{a)  Diffi^rt  Situs  abJJ^i  in  hocy  quod Ubi  eft  Lo- 
CATio  ToTius,  Situs  eft  Ordinatio  Partium 
IN  Loco.  Ubi  eft ftmpUciter  "ess^e  in  Loco  ;  Situs, 
fecundum  Partium  Ordinationem.    Fellj  p.  I04« 

^^SiTUM  omnem  requiritur  triplex  Habitudo, 
quss  conjurt£ia  conftituit  Situm  ;  Habitudo  Partium  all* 
cujus  Tctius  inter  fe  ;  Partium  alicujus  Totius  ad  ipfum 
Totum  5  Partium  et  Totius  ad  Locum^  Sanderfon^  p. 
49,  L  i.  c.  14. 

Pradicamentum  Situs  (Kno-Sa*)  refpicit  PofttioKem 
reiy  turn  rcfpeSfu  partium  fuarum  inter  fe^  turn  refpe^u 
Loci  J  aliarumque  rerum,     IValiiSi  '1.  i.  c.  13. 

—  WT«   KV    TO     KUfAiVOy    (T^JtAa,     «T«     roU     TOTTOk,     lu   CO 

ViTrccij  tJJ  iiocvolx  TSTt^iXaixQiXvo^roc^  ou  voiTv  to  xt?" 
irfiai,  [xovYiy  Si  Ttiv  t^^ta'av  zjrojf  S'fViv  iv  tw  yifti  t» 
xiMrSai  Xcyy^ofjLivoy  xxra  wxi/roc  roc  ?i/Ta,  oo'oc  is-fctpu- 
xcv  sT«f«  u^'  iTi^diV  av£;(^£ff8ai,  tj  iviSDjio-ixi  tjb  iVif* 
fu  tok  Iri^oi;*  n  j/aj  TOiacT*  o-u^7rAo>c>7  tcuv  iviS^Vfxi^ 
woov  x^  Tuv  TV\v  IS^jiv  :«raf£p(^ovTa;v  xufiwrarri  x^  w^urifn 
if\  Th  xfurOa*  uiroj/fflttpii — //^  ^r/  «c/  /^  underftand  tht 
Genus  of  LviNG  or  Position,  by  taking  into  our  Dif' 
cujjion  either  the  Body  lyings  or  the  Piace^  in  which  it 
lies^  but  fwgly  and Jolely  by  taking  into  our  account  the  fe^ 
tuUar  Mode  of  Site  in  the  Genus  ofI)i?ig^  as  it  runs 
thf  ff  all  thofe  ranks  of  Beings^  which  are  formed  by  na^ 
ture  to  be  fupported  fome  of  them  by  others^  fir  tobifeated 

fom» 
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Now  the  manner^  in  which  a  Body  C.XIII 
poflefles  Space,  has  refpc<ft  to  certain  J?^- 
lationsy  which  exift,  fome  within^  and 
fome  without  it ;  Relations,  which  arifc 
from  it's  Parts,  it's  Whole,  it's  immediate 
Place,  and  the  Place  furrounding  it. 

We  (hall  explain  what  we  affert  (which 
perhaps  may  appear  obfcure)  by  begin- 
ning from  Bodies  the  moji  Jimple,  and 
paffing  from  thefe  to  others,  more  cotn^ 
plex  and  diverfified. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  perfeftly  fimi- 
lar  of  all  Bodies  is  the  Sphere  [b).     If 

there- 


fome  of  them  upon  others  ;  for  *tis  this  Connection 

BETWEEN    THINGS,     THAT     ARE      SEATED,     and 

THINGS  THAT  AFFORD  THE  Seat,  tvhlch  makes  the 
primary  and  the  JiriSfeft  Defcription  of  Lying  or  Posi- 
tion.    SimpL  in  Prad.  p.  85.     Bd,  Baftl.  I55r. 

(b)  The  Sphere,  and  other  folic!  Figures,  foon  af- 
ter mentioned  in  this  Chapter,  are  for  the  greater  part 
well  known.     H«  however,  who  wiflics  for  ocular  in- 

fpedlion. 
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CXnL  therefore  we  take  a  Sphere,  and  place  li 
upon  the  ground,  the  Part  farthejl  jYom 
the  Earth's  centre  we  call  it's  Top  ;  that 
the  nearejiy  it's  Bottom  ;  and  all  lying  be- 
tween we  call  it's  Middle.  Thefe  Di- 
jftindions  in  the  Sphere  regard  external 
Objects  only^  becaufe  the  Sphere  being 
every  where ^mi/ar  contnhutcs  nothing  to 
them  itje/f.  If  we  roll  it  therefore  a- 
long,  the  Diftindions  are  not  loft ;  only, 
while  the  Motion  continues,  they  per- 
petually vary,  and  that  merely  with  re- 
ference to  local  DiJlinSttons,  extjiing  ivith^ 
out. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Sphere, 
tho'  it  have  Place,  yet  according  to  thefe 
reafonings  has  in  ftridlncfs  no  Pojition^ 
becaufe  it  has  no  peculiar  Parts  deduciblc 


fpeftion,  may  find  them  all  (the  Sphere  alone  ex- 
cepted) among  the  Diagrams  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Books  of  Euclidy  to  which  Books  we  refer 
him,  as  they  are  eafy  to  be  had,  under  various  Edi- 
tions. 

from 
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from  it's  own  Figure,  which  Parts  can  ,CXIIL 
be  called  Top  or  Bottom,  as  contradijiin-  Wnr>i^ 
guijhed  one  to  another. 

What  is  true  of  the  Sphere,  may  be 
afTerted  almoji  as  truly  of  the  five  Platonic 
Bodies,  the  equilateral  Pyramid,  the  Cube^ 
the  OSloedron,  &c.  and  that,  becaufc  they 
arc  not  only  regular-^  but  becaufe  their 
icveral  Faces  are  every  wayjimtlar. 

What  is  true  of  thefe  Bodies,  is  true 
alfo  of  their  Oppojitesy  the  Bodies  I  mean, 
which  are  not  only  di/fimilar,  but  uni- 
verfally  irregular.  Fragments  of  Rock, 
and  Hillocks  of  Sand,  have  neither  Top 
nor  Bottom,  but  what  is  merely  cajuali 
and  therefore,  tho'  of  neceffity  they  exift 
in  Place  by  being  Bodies,  yet,  as  they 
have  no  internal  local  Diftindiions  un- 
dfer  the  meaning  here  adopted,  it  of 
courfe  follows  they  cannot  properly  have 
Pofition. 

But 
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C^[in.  But  if  we  pafs  to  thofe  Bodies,  which 
are  neither  irregular,  like  the  broken 
Rock,  bccaufe  they  have  Order  and  Pro^ 
portion  ;  nor  yet  every  way  Jimilar,  like 
the  Sphere^  becaufc  they  have  Extenfions 
that  are  unequal  (fuch  for  example  as  the 
Cylinder^  or  the  Parallelipipedon)  i  here  we 
fliall  find  the  very  Bodies,  from  their 
own  Attributes,  to  concur  with  the  World 
around,  both  in  acquiring  to  themfclvcs 
Position,   as  well  as  in  diverjifying  it. 

The  Cylinder  for  example  extends 
farther  one  way  than  another,  and  there- 
fore pofTcfles  within  itfelf  three  fuch  parts, 
as  two  Extremes,  and  one  Mean.  If  wc 
fo  place  it  therefore,  that  one  of  thefe 
Extremes  (no  matter  which)  (hall  be 
moji  rentbtefrom  the  Earth's  Centre,  and 
the  other  mojl  near  -,  in  fuch  cafe,  by  this 
manner  of  blending  external  and  internal 
Relations,  the  Cylinder  is  faid  to  stand. 
If  we  remove  in  part  the  higher  Extreme 

from 
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from  it's  Perpendicular^  and  thus  differ^  C  XIIL 
ently  blend  Relations,  the  Cylinder  is 
faid  TO  INCLINE.  And  if  we  purfue 
this  Inclination^  till  the  two  Extremes  of 
Top  and  Bottom  become  horizontal^  then 
is  it  faid  to  lie.  The  Motion^  which 
leads  from  Standing  to  Lyings  we  call 
Falling  ;  that  from  Lying  to  Standings 
we  call  Rising.  Every  one  of  thefe  Af- 
feftions  may  well  happen  to  the  Cylinder ^ 
becaufe  it's  peculiar  "Figure^  taken  with 
it's  peculiar  Place^  co-operates  to  the 
produftion  of  the  Positions  here  de- 
fcribcd. 

•Tis  not  fo  with  thofe  Bodies  already 
mentioned,  where  thefe  internal  Charac^ 
ters  are  m)t  diftinguiflied.  The  Sphere 
and  the  Cube  neither  fall  nor  rise,  be- 
caufe they  neither  stand  nor  lie  more  at 
one  time  than  another. 

But  fuppofc  we  go  farther  ;  fuppofe 

to  one  Extreme  of  this  Cylinder  we  add 

Y  a  new 
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CXIII.  a  new  Part,  that  is  a  Capital  i  to  the  other 
"^^  ^  Extreme  another  Part,  that  is  a  Bafe  : 
the  two  Extremes  of  the  Cylinder  would 
no  longer  in  fuch  cafe  remain  mdifcrimi* 
nate,  but  the  Characflers  of  Top  and  Bot^ 
torn  would  become  diftinguilhed  and  af- 
certained,  even  in  the  Figure  itfelf^  with-- 
out  looking  to  things  external. 

The  confequences  of  thefe  new  Cha- 
rafters  are  new  Modes  of  Position.  A 
Pillar  (for  fuch  we  muft  now  fuppofe  it) 
is  not  only  capable,  like  the  Jimple  Qy^ 
linder,  of  Standing  and  of  Lying,  but  in 
as  much  as  two  of  it's  Parts,  that  is  to 
fay  it's  Extremes,  are  effentially  dift'in- 
gui(hed,  if  it  reft  on  it's  Bafe,  it  stands 
UPRIGHT;  if  on  it's  Capital,  it  stands 

INVERTED. 

Let  us  carry  our  fuppofitions  farther, 
and  by  a  Metamorphofis,  like  one  of 
Ovid's,  transform  this  Pillar  into  a  Tree. 
Let  the  Capital  fprout  into  Branches,  the 

Shaft 
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'  Shaft  become  a  Trunk,  and  the   Bafe  C  XIII. 
ftrike  into  Roots,     Here  then  in  zvege^ 
table  Subjea  we  behold   the  fame  Di- 
iHn^ions  1  a  T^op^  a  Bottom^  and  a  Mid^ 
die  of  it's  own,  leading  as  before  to  the 

fame  Diverfities  of  Pojition. 

If  we  ftill  purfue  the  Metamorphofis, 
and  transform  the  Tree  into  a  Man^  mak- 
ings it's  Branches  into  a  Head^  it's  Trunk 
into  a  Body,  and  it's  Roots  into  Feet,  we 
fhall  difcover  alfo  in  an  animal  Subjed 
the  fame  DiJitnSiions  as  before ;  and  the 
Subject  will  in  confequence  be  capable 
of  Lying,  as  well  as  of  Standing  j  of 
Standing  upright,  as  well  as  inverted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Man  is  not  only 
an  extended  fubflance,  like  the  Column, 
or  the  Tree,  but  over  and  above,  as  an 
AnimaU  he  is  by  nature  locomotive.  Now 
the  Part  of  him  in  progreffion,  which 
leads  the  way,  we  denominate  his  Fore- 
part or  Front  i  the  Oppojite^  his  Hinder- 
Y  2  part 
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CXUt.  part  or  Rear ;  and   the   two  Parts  upon 
each  Side,  his  Right  and  his  Left. 

And  thus  has  Man^  in  confequence  of 
his  animal  Frame,  over  and  above  the 
former  Diftindlions  of  Top  and  Bottom 
(both  of  ihem  common  to  the  other 
Subjcds  already  defcribed)yir/r  additional 
Dijitnffions  peculiar  to  him  as  an  Animal^ 
the  Diftindions  of  Front  and  Rear^  of 
Right  and  Left^  which  four  arc  wholly 
unknown  both  to  the  Column,  and  to  the 
Tree. 

While  he  is  under  the  Position  of 
Standing,  thefe  iouv- DiJiinSlions  have 
little  force,  but  when  he  happens  to  Lie, 
then  is  their  Eilicacy  feen,  and  each  of 
them  leads  to  a  new^  and  different  Pojition. 
If  his  Fronts  while  he  is  lyings  be  nearejl 
to  the  Earth,  then  is  he  faid  to  lie 
Pkone  ;  iihis  h inder- part  ot  Rear,  then 
to  lie  Supine;  \i  neither  of  thefe,  then 
'tis  either  on  his  Right,  or  on  his  Left  % 

which 
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m^hjch  Pofitions  are  unknown  cither  to  C.XIII. 
the  Pillar,  or  the  Tree. 

Thus,  bcfidcs  the  Standing  Positions 
of  Upright  and  Inverted,  has  Man, 
in  confcquencc  of  his  Frame,  four 
OTHER  Positions,  which  appertain  to 
him,  as  he  lies  ;  fo  that  his  Frame  taken 
together,  as  one  perfect  Whole,  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  SIX  Different  anp  Specific 
Positions,  which  have  reference  to  the 
six  Different  and  Specific  Exten- 
sions OF  his  Body  {c). 

Fables  tell  us,  that  the  triangular 
Ifland  Sicily  was  thrown  upon  the  Giant 
Typhoeus.     Under  one    Promontory  lay 


(c)  See  thcfe  different  Extenfions^  which  Arlftotli 
calls  Di/ianceSf  iiOLToi<ruiy  fully  difcufTed  in  his  Trea- 
tifc  de  JnimaHum  ingrejfu^  p.  129.  Edit,  Sylb. 
In    his    Hiftory     of   Animals,    we    read — iyjn  J*  0 

PLVVfCOTT^  Xy  TO    «V<U   X;     TO     XftTfa},     X^  T»     ifJLTTCOT^iV     Kf 

T«  •VVfii^,.}^  hj^ioi  xj  «f»nf«.     Hi/i.  Animal,  p.  17. 
EdU,  Sylb. 

Y  -i  his 
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GXIIL  hi^  Right  Arm  ;  under  another,  his  Left ; 
under  a  thirds  his  Legs^  under  mount 
Mtna^  his  Heady  under  the  whole  ifland^ 
his  Bodyt  having  his  l^reafi  upwards^  his 
Back  downwards.  Thefe  Pofitions  refer 
to  the  fevcral  Extenfions  above  dc- 
fcribed. 

Vajia  giganteis  ingejla  eji  infula  membris 
^rinacris^  et  magnis  fubjeSium  molibus  ur^ 

get 
^thereas  nufum  Jperare  Typhoeafedes. 
l^ititur  ille  quidem^  pugnatque  refurgere 

fape  } 
Dextra  fed  Aufonio  manus  efi  fubjeSia 

Peloro ; 
L-ffiVA,   Pachyne,  tibi :    Lilybceo  crura 

premuntur  -, 
Degravat  Mtna  caput  :  fub  qud  Resu- 

vi^jjs  arenas 
EjeSIatj  Jlammamque  fero  vomit  ore   Ty^ 

p/ioeos  {d). 

(J)  Ovid.  Mitgm.  ▼•  346. 

But 
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But  not  to  anticipate  with  regard  C.XIII. 
to  Poets,  of  whom  we  (liall  fay  more  "^^"^ 
hereafter. — In  a  Cuie  there  zv^Jix  Faces, 
capable  of  denoting  as  many  Fojitiom ; 
and  yet  there  is  this  important  Dif- 
ference between  the  Cuie  and  the  Man: 
the  Faces  of  the  Cuie  being  all  of  them 
Similar^  it's  Pofitipnsy  being  only  nominal^ 
can  only  refer  to  things  without^  and  every 
Face  can  alike  concur  to  the  forming 
of  xkizfame  Pofition.  But  the  Parts  ana^ 
logons  to  thefc  in  Man  being  all  of  them 
MJJImilary  his  Pofitions^  being  reaU  are  by 
no  means  thus  commutable  \  but  if  the 
Head  be  uppermofi,  then^  and  then  only^  is 
he,  by  Pofition^  Upright  y  if  \\\s  Back  be 
tippcrmoft,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by 
Pojitiony  Prone  ;  nor  can  he  poflibly  be 
called  either  Prone  or  Upright^  were 
any  other  Part,  to  exift  in  the  fame  Place^ 
excepting  the  two  here  mentioned. 

Y  4  From 
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CXm.  From  what  has  been  alleged,  wc  fee 
the  true  Origin  of  Position  or  Situa- 
tion, **  It  arifes  from  the  Relation^ 
"  which  the  DiJlinBions  of  Parts  with- 
"  in  bear  to  the'  DiJiinSiions  of  Place 
*'  without  ;  and  it  varies  of  cour/i^ 
**  as  this  Relation  is  found  to  vary*^ 
The  fewer  of  thefe  internal  Diftindions 
any  Being  poflcfTcs,  the  lefs  always  the 
number  of  it's  pofjihle  Pofitions.  As  it 
poflcflcs  more^  it's  Pojitions  increafe  with 
tl\em. 

As  to  the  Progrejion  of  Animals ^  pe* 
culiar  to  them  as  Animals^  that  Pro- 
greflion,  (I  mean)  by  which  they  move 
not  as  mere  Bodies^  but  as  Bodies  pof- 
fefled  of  InJiinB  and  Senfation ;  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  this  Progreflion  is 
formed  by  the  help  of  Joints  and  Muf- 
cles,  and  that  thefe,  during  their  opera- 
tion, form  within  the  Animal  Body  a  va- 
riety   of  Angles    and    Flexures.      Now 

hence 
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hence  arifcs  a  frefh  multitude  of  charac-  CXIII. 
terifiic  Pojitions.     There  is  one  Fofitidn^ 
under  which  a  ^vc^jlks  j  another^  under  . 
which  a  Horfe  gallops ;  a  thirds  under 
which  a  Man  walks^  &c. 

These  latter  Pojitions  differ  from  thofc 
already  defcribedt  becaufe  they  depend 
not  on  a  fimple  Relation  of  the  whole 
Body  to  things  without^  but  on  a  diverfi- 
ficd  Relation  of  it's  different  Parts^  one  to 
another.  The  Painter  well  knows  the 
force  of  thefe  Pojitions ^  fince  'tis  by  thefc 
he  fuperinduces  Motion  upon  immoveable 
Canvas ;  fo  that  from  the  Pofition^  which 
vftfee^  we  infer  the  Progrejpon,  which 
vitfee  not  {e). 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  conflder 
the  Power  of  Position  or  Situation 
in  Works  of  Art.  Among  the  com- 
mon   Utenfils  of  life,  fuch  as    Chairs^ 

{e)  Sec  VoL  I.  Tnatifi  a.  chap,  ii;  p^  6i. 

Beds, 
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CXIIL  Beds,  Tables,  &c,  there  is  a  Tofition 
which  is  proper  J  and  another  which  is 
abfurd;  a  Pofition,  by  which  they  attain 
their  Endy  and  another,  which  renders 
them  ufelefs.  Some  derive  their  very  Bf- 
fence  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Phrafe)  from  their 
Situation ;  for  example,  the  Lintel^  from 
being  over  the  Door  j  the  Threjbold,  from 
being  under  it  (f).  We  may  pafs  from 
thefe  to  Productions  more  elegant. 

'Tis  the  Knowlege  of  thefe  various 
Positions  peculiar  to  -^«/wj/ Bodies,  and 
to  the  human  above  the  reji  (commonly 
known   by   the  name  of  Attitudes) 


( f)  Tot  Si  9"£<rfi  []Afy£T«i,^  oTov  »Vof  9^  wrif9yfo»* 
Tfltura  yd^  tw  xfTo'ixi  w«f  iiOtCpi^H'^^Other  Subjiances 
are  denominated  from  their  Position,  as  tht 
Threshold,  and  the  Lintel  ;  for  thefe  differ  by  the 
peculiar  manner  of  their  being  situated. — And  foon 
after — OiSo^  yot^  inv,  on  ht»c  xfrrai'  9^  to  f»vai, 
TO  Srwf  AUTO  K«r(r€«i  avfAotmi'^For  it  is  a  Thresh- 
old, becaufe  it  is  fo  situated;  and  it's  Exist- 
ence indicates  IT* S  BEING   SITUATED  after  this 

MANNER.     AletapL  H.   c.  6.    p.   135.     Edit.  Sylb. 

the 
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which  conftitutes  fo  eminent  a  part  in  C.XIIL 
the  charafter  of  a  pcrfedt  Painter.  To 
the  Statuary,  if  poflible,  it  is  a  more 
important  Science  Ail],  becaufe  he  has 
no  helps,  like  the  Painter,  from  Co- 
lour, Light,  and  Shade. 

Instances  in  fupport  of  this  afler* 
tion  (if  it  need  fupporting  by  inftances) 
may  be  alleged  innumerable  both  from 
Pidlures  and  from  Statues. 

Painting  gives  us  the  Attitudes 
of  St.  Paui^  and  the  Sorcerer  Ely  mas ,  in 
the  Cartoon  of  Raphael-^oi  Apollo^  and 
the  dancing  Hours^  in  the  Aurora  of 
Guida—oi  the  Jleeping  Chriji,  his  Mother, 
and  St.  John^  in  the  Silence  of  Caracci-^ 
of  many  and  diverfified  Holy  Families^  in 
the  works  of  Carlo  Maratti,  &c. 

From  Attitudes  in  Painting  we 
pafs  to  thofe  in  Sculpture ;  to  that  of  the 
Medicean  Fenus,  the  Varnejian  Hercules^ 

the 
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C.XIIL  the  Niobei  the  Laocoon^  the  Wrejilers^  the 
dying  Gladiator,  &c. 

'Tis  cafy,  wh6n  we  are  defcribing  thefc 
Beauties/ to  be  difFufe  in  our  expreflionSt 
and  to  exclaim,  as  we  defcribe,  how 
charming,  how  exquifitey  &c.  But  the 
obfcrvation  is  juft,  as  well  as  obvious— 

Segmus  inritant  animos  demijfa  per  aurem^ 
S^uam  quafunt  oculis  commijfajidelibus  {g). 

He,  therefore,  who  would  Comprehend 

Attitude    in   Works   fuch    as   thefe^ 

muft  cither  vifit  the   Originals,  or  elfc 

contemplate  them  (as  he  may  eafily  do) 

in  Models,    Drawings)    and    Books    of 

Sculpture  and  Painting  {h). 

We 

(g)  Hor.  Aru  Poet.  i8o. 

{h)  Thofe,  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
thefe  Notes  were  written,  may  find  excellent  exam> 
pies  of  Attitude  at  Wihon  Houfe  (Lord  Pembrokt*s) 
among  the  Statues  and  Baflb-Relicvos  there  prc- 
fervcd  \   in  particular  the  Cupid  bending  his  Brj^ 

the 
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We  fhall  find   Icfs  difficulty  in   the  C.XIII. 
\vorks  of  PoetSy  becaufe  thefe  addrefs  us  l-^'WJ 
in  Words^  and  convey  to  us  their  Ideas  not 
thro'  our  language  but  their  own.     'Tis 
thus  Virgil  gives  us  an  Attitude  of 
SITTING  IN  Desperation  : 

—  Sedet,  aternumque  sedebit 
Infelix  Thefeus-^ (/) 

Shakespeare,  of  sitting  in  De- 
spondence : 

She  sate//^^  Patience  on  a  monument ^ 
Smiling  at  grief^ — — —  {k) 

MixTON,  of  conjugal  Affection  : 

the  Faun^  who,  as  he  (lands,  tttrm  his  Body,  and  looks 
backward  ^  the  Figures  in  the  Marriage-Vafe  ;  the  Ama» 
zon  fightings  the  Baflb- Relievos  of  Meleager^  of 
Niobiy  of  Ceres  and  Triptolemusy  &c. 

(/)  Mn,  vi.  517. 

(k)  Siakefpearis  Twelfth  Night,  Aft.  ii.  Sc,  6. 

MUTON, 
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CXIIL  ■    '  -H>,  on  hisjide 

Leaning   half  KAisEDy  with  looks  of 

cordial  Love 
Hung  over  her,  enamoured —  [m) 

Ovid  makes  Thefcelus,  as  he  elevated  a 
javelin,  to  b^  miraculouily  petrified  in 
the  very  Attitude  op  aiming  : 

■         Utque  manu  jaculum  fatale  parabat 
Mitt  ere,  in   hoc   hafit  Jignum  de    mar- 
more  gestu  {n). 

More  formidable  \%  a  Jimilar  Atti- 
tude at  ilf/7/^;7V  Lazar^houfe  : 

—  OVER  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook — but  delayed  tojlrike —  [p). 

(m)  Par.  Loft,  v.  ii, 
(n)  Ovid.  Metam.  v.  182. 
(0)  Par.  Loft^  xi.  491. 

There 
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There  are  Attitudes  lefs  trcmen-  GXIIf* 
dous,   that  mark  Reverence  and  Humi-- 
liation.  • 

Thus  Shake/pear e^ 

^hefe    Crouchings,    and  thefe   lowly 

Courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  (/)• 

The  Lyin^g,  or  being  extended  on 
SOME  Surface,  is  an  Attitude  in  moji 
inftanccs  fo  conne<aed  with  Deaths  that 
Death  is  often  denoted  by  that  Atti- 
tude alone. 

Thus  Nefior  in  Homer,  fpeaking  of  the 
Greek  Commanders,  flain  before  ^roy — 

"Evix  i^h  hUf;  KEITAI  aj ^ w,  h^x  i"  "Ax^Wiir^ 
"Ey^x  y  i[Jt.og  (p*A©^  mog (q) 

(p)  Shakefpeares  Jul.  Cafar^  Aft  iii«  Sc,  I. 
{q)  Horn.  Odyf,  r.  io8. 

7hert 
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CXnL  There  fell  the  braveft  of  the  Grecian  Chiefs ; 

^■^'^"^    There  lies  great  Ajax  i   there  AchiUes 
LIES  ;         « 
There  too  Patroclus^  knowing  as  a  God  i 
There  my  own  much-lovd  Son^-^  *. 

Thus  Shakespeare^ 

O  /  mighty  Cafar^  dofi  thou  Liz  fo  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  triumphs,  glories,  conquejls^fpoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  meafure —  (r)  ? 

Sleep,    whom  the  Poets  deify,   ap- 
pears under  a  Similar  Position  : 

*—  CUBAT  ipfe  DeuSf  membris  languor efo- 
lutis  (j). 

*TwAS  perhaps  from  this  Refemblance 

in  Position,  joined  to  that  other,  the 

^ 

•  Sec  alfo  Horn.  IL  r.  v.  20,  and  Mr.  Clarh's 
Note,  where  he  quotes  ^in£lilian, 

(r)  Sbahf.  Jul.  Caf.  Aft  iii.  Sc,  3. 

(0  Ovid*  Mttam.  xl.  612. 

CeJatiM 
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tejfation   of  the  Senfithe  Powers^    that  CLXIltj 
Slebp  and  Death  were  by  the  Poets 
called  Brothers  (tj^  and  that  the  for-- 
mer  {u)  upon  many  occafions  ferred  to 
reprefent  the  latker. 

If  we  pafs  from  Poeis  to  ASlors  (by 
ASlorSi  I  mean  thofe  of  Dramatic  Com-» 


(/)  Sec  Hernus^  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  52. 

{u)  When  Sleep  reprcTcrits  DeatG«  it  is  commonly 
marked  with  fome  ftrong  Epithet :  by  Horner  it  is  called 
a  brazen  Sleep ;  by  Virgili  an  iron  Sleep ;  by  Horacef 
limply  a  long  Sleep  ;  whicli  Idea  the  Poet  Mbfchus 
heightens^  by  calling  it  liot  only  a  long  Sleep,  but  a 
Sleep f  without  an  end  %  afitep^  out  of  which  we  eannot 
le  awai*d. 

Sec  Hwti  Iliad.  A.  241.     Firg.  JEn.  x.  745.     Horat* 
Od.  1.  iii.  ii;  V.  36.     Mofih.  Idjlb.  iii.  105.  • 

£ven  in  Profe- writers,  when  wereadctfperfontf  being 
dibd^  we  fometimes  read  tt»t  they  are  fal'n  ASfLEEP, 
or  that  they  SLEPT  with  their  fathers.  Corinthians  u 
*(:•  xV.  V.  &•     2  Chronicles  c.  ix.  t.  31^ 

It  feems  indeed  to  haVe  beeit  a  cttftcfm  #ith  all  na-) 
lions,  in  inftanceS  of  this  fort*  to  mitigate  the  Haffl>* 
nefs  of  the  Thing  fignified,  by  the   Mildnefs  of  the 
Termi  that  ftgntfy  it :  a  well  known  Figure,  called  in 
books  of  Rhetoric  Euphenufmusi 

Z  jjoiitions) 
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C.XIIL  pofiHons)  we  fliall  firtd  that  ATTiraBEs 

and  Positions  make  at  lead  a  mokr^of 

their  merit ;    fo  that  tb6*  they   are  to 

/peak  'tis  certain,  as  well  as  to  aSi^  yet 

-'tis  from  aSiing,   not  ivotn /peaking^  that 

they  take  their  denomination. 

Nor  are  just  Positions  without  their 
Ufe  to  that  real  ABor  upon  the  Stage  of 
life,  I  mean  the  Orator.  Demojihenesj  in 
whom  Rhetoric  attained  it's  laft  Perfec- 
tion, was  at  firft  fo  unfuccefsful,  that 
he  was  in  a  (late  of  defpair,  'till  Saty^ 
rus^  a  celebrated  Tragedian,  fhcwed  him 
the  amazing  force  of  Adlion^  by  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  repeating  certain  Paf- 
fages  out  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles  {x). 

And  whence  is  it  that  Positions  de- 

'  rive  this   wonderous  Efficacy  ? — 'Tis  ia 

fa<ft  becaufe  the  Body  is  an  Organ  to  the 

Soul  I  an  inftrument,  whofe  Gejiur&s  cor^ 

[x)  Plutarch.  Demojih.  p,  849.     £48*.  Xfknd. 

rejpond 
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f'ejpond  to  every  AffeEtion^  and  are  diver-  C^XHJ* 
fificd  by  Nature  her/elf^  as  thofe  Affec- 
tions are  found  to  vary.  Words  move 
only  thofcj  who  Underftand  the  language  5 
and  even,  where  the  Language  is  under- 
flood,  acute  Sentiments  often  efcape  the 
compreheniion  of  unacute  Hearers;  Bu£ 
ASlion^  fpontaneoufly  indicating  the  Mo- 
tions of  the  SouU  is  a  Language  which 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  ftranger 
comprehends.  Every  one  knows  the  ex- 
ternal Geftufcs  and  Signs,  by  which^ 
without  teachings  bath  himfelf  and 
Others  indicate  their  feveral  Affedlions  \ 
fo  that  feeing  the  fame  Sigtis  recur,  he 
readily  knows  their  Meaning,  in  as  much 
as  Nature  herfelf  {\l^^X\ti  the  Place  of  an 
Interpreter.  But  to  p^fs  ffom  thefe  Spe^ 
eolations  to  others  more  general. . 

The  primary  Elements  of  Democrlius 

were  Atoms  and  a  Void.     As  for  the  Fa^ 

riety  and  the  Specific  Differences,  which 

he  found  to  exift  in   things^  he  deduced 

Z  a  them 
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C.XIIL  them  out  of  his  Atonis^  firft  by  Figure^ 
^'  as  A  for  example  differs  from  N ;  next 
by  Order,  as  AN  for  example  differs 
from  N  A  ;  and  laftly  by  Position,  as  Z 
for  example  differs  from  N,  thcfe  Let- 
ters in  Figure  being  in  a  manner  the 
fame  {y). 

Thus  Position,  according  to  this 
Philofophcr,  ftands  among  the  Principles 
of  the  Univerfe. 

A  HIGH  rank  this,  and  yet  perhaps 
not  an  undeferved  one,  if,  by  attending 
to  particulars,  we  contemplate  it's  ex- 
tenfive  influence.     For  not  to  mentioa 


(;f)  What  others  called  0"X*»/*«>  Figure,  Dr/ytt- 

crttui  called  'Pv^fAOi  \  T«gif,  Order,  he  called  A»a- 
6^yn  ;  and  0£(r*?,  Situation,  or  Position,  he 
called  TfOTT^.  Sec  Arxftot.  Metaph.  p.  ii.  134. 
Edit.  Sylb.  See  alfo  Lib,  de  Gen.  et  Corrupt,  1.  i.  c.  2. 
where  Phthponus  in  his  Comment  informs  us,  that 
thefe  ftrange  words  weie  Ai^nc  'AWffinai,  Ahdtric 
Wordi  \  Words  ufed  in  Abderoy  the  city  to  which 
Democritus  belonged. 

the 
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the  force  of  Position   in  the  different  C.XIIT, 
parts   of  every  animal  *,  not  to  mention 
the  admirable  Situation  even  of  fub-- 
ordinate  Subjeds ;   the  grateful  variety  of 
Lands    and  Waters^  of  Mountains  and 
Plains  J  what  fhall   we  fay  to  the  Posi-r 
TioN  of  the  Heavens  above^  and  of  the 
Earth  beneath ;  ^f  the  Sun  himfelf  in  the 
centre,  and  the  ieveral  Planets  moving 
round  him  ?    If  we  carry  our  hypothefis 
farther,  and  fuppofe  (as  has   been   well 
conjedured)  that  the  Solar  Syflem  itfelf 
has  a  proper  Fofition  refpefiing  ih^^ed 
Stars ;  and  that  they,  prefiding  in  other 
Sydems,  maintain  a  certain  Pofition  re- 
fpedling  the  Syftem  of  the  Sun  i  we  (hall 
have  reafon  fo  to  cdeem  the  importance 
of  this  Genus,   that  perhaps  upon   it's 
Permanence  depends  the  Permanence  of 
the  World. 

Nor  need  we  be  furprifcd,  tho'  it  be 

properly  an  Attribute  of  things  corporeal, 

if  we  difcover  the  traces  of  it  evqp  in 

Z  3  Beings 
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C.XIH,  Beings  incorporeal.  If  the  fcnfible  World 
be  an  EffeSij  of  which  the  Caufe  is  afa^ 
vereign  Mind^  all  that  wc  difcover  ia 
Bffe^s  we  may  fairly  look  for  in  their 
Qaufesy  fincc  here  it's  prior  Exigence  (a;) 
}8  in  a  manner  necejfary^ 

Thus  our  own  Minds  are  not  only  the 
jPlace  and  Region  of  our  Ideas  {a)»  but 
ivith  refpe£t  to  thefe  Ideas^  fuch  is  the 
influence  of  Position/  that  upon  this  in 
^  manner  depends  our  whole  Perceptioti 
of  Truth.  Let  us  for  example  invert  the 
Terms  of  a  fimple  Propdfition,  and  in- 
ftead  of  faying,  that  Every  Man  is  an 
Animal^  fay  that  Every  Animal  is  a  Man\ 
l^nd  what  becomes  of  the  Truth  which 

(«)  See  Htrmii^  p.  381,  &c. 

wov  i\im — Well  therefore  do  they  conceive y  who  fay  that 
the  ScuL  /J  THE  Region  of  Forms,  or  Ideas* 
Jrifl*  de  An.  iii.  4.  p.  57.  Edit,  Sylb.  Sec  hciott^ 
p.  98}  in  the  Note>  ^nd  p.  ij2)  ii^. 
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fuch  Propofition  contained  ?  Let  us  de-*  CXHI* 
range  in  any  Theorem  the  Propofitions 
themfelvesi  confounding  them  in  their 
crder^  blending  them  promifcuoufly, 
putting  the  ft^  lafi^  and  the  laji  firjl  i 
and  what  becomes  of  the  l^ruth  which 
fuch  Theorem  was  to  demonfirate  ?  *Tis 
loft,  till  the  Propofitions  recover  their 
natural  Jitu^tion. 

-I  tanftfmferies,  junSluraque  poUet  *• 

Democritus,  whom  we  have  juft  . 
roentioned>  in  order  to  fliew  the  im* 
portance  of  Arrangement  in  natural 
SubjeflSy  and  the  amazing  Differences 
that  arifc,  where  the  Change  is  moft  mi^ 
nutej  ingenioufly  remarks,  that  out  of  the 
fame  Letters  are  formed  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy  {b).     We  may  affirm  Ss  confidently, 

■       ■■  ■■.■II  I  I       ||        ■  ■  ;  iiwi-^i 

*  Hor. 

(b)  —  ex  T«v  auTwv  yoi^  r^oiyxciloL  ymxAi^  k^  xaj- 
fA(fii»  yfXfAiAdruy.  De  Gen.  et  Corrupt.  1.  i.  c.  2. 
p.  4.     Edit,  ^ylb, 

Z  4  that 
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^JXiJt  *^^'  ^"*  ^^  ^^^  f^^^  Terms  are  formecl 
*^t^^  ^r/^M  and  Faljhood  {c).  ' 

The  Efficacy  indeed  of  this  intelt 
LECTUAL  Position  is  fo  great,  that  thro' 
it  not  only  the  wife  know^  but  the  un?- 
wife  become  informed.  ^Tis  by  the 
ilrength  of  this  alone  that  all  Teaching  \$ 
performed  ;  all  Learning  acquired ;  that 
the  fimple  and  uninftru<fted  are  led  froni 
Truths  ucknowleged  {d)  to  Truths   i//r- 

known  ^ 


[c)  Simple  Terms  arc  to  be  foun(J  in  the  fcvcral 
Predicaments  or  Arrangements  here  treatedj^ 

^Cing  THE  FIRST  PaRT  OF  LoGIC. 

from  diflPcrcnt  Arrangitmnts  of  thefe  Terms  arifc 
Propositions  ;  and  from  different  Arrangements  of 
Propofithns  arife  Syllogisms. 

Propositions  are  the  Obje£l  of  the  second 
Part  of  Logic  ;  Syllogisms,  of  the  Third. 

There  is  no  going  farther^  for  the  moft  enlarged 
Speculations  are  but  Syllogifms  repeated.  Such  then, 
jn  a  Logical  and  IntelleSiual  View,  is  the  Force  and 
Extent  of  the  Predicament  of  Position  or  Si- 
tuation, here  treated. 

(d)  There  is  an  Order  or  Arrangement  peculiar  to 
l^^arners;  and  of  courfe,  with  reffeSl  to  tbem^   the 

Princifk 
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knowTij  and  thus  afccnd  by  due  dc-  GXIII. 
grees  to  the  fublimcft  parts  of  Science* 
What  then  (hall  we  fay  to  that  Stupen- 
dous Position,  to  that  Marvellous 
Arrangement,  existing  within  the 
Divine  Mind;  where  the  t£;/%(;/(?  of  Being 
is  ever  prefent  in  perfeSi  Order ;  and  to 
ivhich  no  fingle  Truth  is  ever  latent  or 
pnrevealed  {e)  ? 

Prifucipli  or  Beginning  of  Knowlege  is  difPerent  from 
iBvhat  it  is,  according  to  the  order  of  Nature,  Hence 
the  following  obfervation. — ^^H  i\  C^fxO  ^^"  ^ 
xacWifx  'ixotfov  yivotro*  oTsv  x)  /MaSuVftfC*  uk   iiro  th 

aXX'  ofl«v  par*  otv  ^Moi'^^There  is  another  Species  of 
'BEQiiJUifiQy'  and  that  is  the  Point,  fir om  which  any 
thing  may  be  done  after  $he  bejt  manner  \  for  example  in 
the  affair  of  Learning  any  things  we  arefometimes  not  to 
begin  from  what  is  firfi,  and  which  is  the  Principle  or  Be- 
ginning of  the  Thing  itfelf  but  we  are  to  begin  from  that 
Pointy  whence  an^  one  may  learn  the  moji  eaftly.  Ati' 
faph.  1.  iv.  c.  I. 

In  the  Afeno  of  Plato  there  is  a  ftriking  example  of 
^n  Arrangement  of  Truths,  which  lead  an  uninjiru£led 
Youth  to  the  Knowlege  of  a  fine  and  important  Theo- 
rem in  Geometry.  See  the  Dialogue  of  that  name 
in  PlatOy  and  Mr.  Sydenham's  elegant  and  accurate 
Tranilation,  enriched  with  Diagrams. 

{e)  See  before)  p.  iiO|  i6i)  204,  5,  6,  266,  272, 
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CXIII.  If  wc  would  comprehend  the  Dignity 
^'"'^^'^^  of  Position  in  this  it's  archetypal 
Form,  let  us  view  it  at  the  fame  inftaot 
with  fomething,  it's  perfe£i  contrary  :  let 
us  compare  it  for  example  to  the  fick 
Man's  Dream,  or  to  thi^t  Chaos  of  Idcas^ 
which  fills  the  Mind  of  one  delirious* 
As  we  can  find  few  Situations  more  un^ 
fortunate f  than  thefe  latter  $  ib  w^  can 
conceive  no  one  more  rcfpei^able,  or  di^ 
vine,'  thzntht  former. 

And  fo  much  for  the  Genus  or  jir^ 
rangement  of  Position,  which  arifes  from 
the  Genus  or  Arrangement  of  Whbr^e, 
as  this  from  the  Genuii  ox  Arrangement  of 
Relation,  both  Pofition  and  Where  be- 
ing in  their  nature  Relatives. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    :xiv. 

Concerning  Habit,  or  rather  tfie  being 
Habited— //*j  Defcrtption^^ifs  prin-- 
cipal  Species  deduced  and  iltujirated^^ 
it's  Privation^^-^ConcluJion  of  the  fecond 
vr  middle  part  of  the  Tredtife. 

THfi  GteNUSoF  Habit,  or  rather  CXIV* 
OF  BEING  Habited,  is  of  fo  lit- 
tk  importance,  when  compared  to  the 
Atker  Predicaments^  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  omitted,  were  it  not  in  deference  to 
tmtient  authority  faj. 

Tho'  it  have  refpea  both  to  Habits. 
which  arc  tvorn^  and  to  Perfons  who 
^ear  them  s  yet  is  it  not  recognized  ei- 

{a)  The  Authority  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  Pytbam 
forums  and  Peripatetics. 

ther 
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^XIV,  ther  in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  is  a 
Relation,  which  arifes  from  the  two 
taken  together  {b). 

Now  as  every  fuch  JJabitt  as  well  a« 
every  fuch  Wearer^  zk  both  of  them 
Subjiancest  ihc  Relation  mud  neceflarily 
be  a  Relation^,  ^^ifiing  between  Subjiances. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  the  Relation  exit- 
ing between  Mind  and  it's  Habits  (fuch 
as  Virtue  o^*  Science)  nqr  that  between 
Body  and  it's  Habits  (fuch  as  Agility  or 


(Jk)  ^9d  non  ita  mtilUgmdum  ift\  acji  res  ipfa^  fm4$ 
fie  hahentur^  fint  hvjui  Pradicamtnti  (puia  Vefiitus  ipfi^ 
&c.)  qua  ad  alia  Pradicamenta  fpe^antj  /t^Habitio 
barumj  feu  IPSUM  Habere,  to  rp^m  Taurai.  WalKfi 
Logic.  1.  i.  c.  14. — Soon  after  he  explains  Habitio, 
and  informs  us  it  means,  Vejlitum  ejfe^  Tunicatum  ejfe^ 
T^atum  ijfe^  Cwona  cingif  Calceo  indui^  &c. 

^anderfon  in  his  Logic  explains  the  PredUamene  as 
follows — Corpus  hahem  eft  Subflantia  ;  Res  babita  fieri 
eft  Forma  artificialis  de  quart  a  Specie  ^ualitatis  ;  Ap- 

PLICATIO  HUJUS  AD  ILLUD  e/i  HaBITVS  hujus  PnC'^ 

dscamnti.    Lib.  i.  c.  14. 

Health), 
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Health),  for  thcfe  Habits  are  not  Sub-  C.XIV, 
Aanccs,  but  inherent  Attributes  {c). 

Again^  it  cannot  be  the  Relation  ex- 
ifting  between  a  Man  and  his  Pojfejfions ; 
for,  tho'  thefe  arc  both  of  them  Sub-- 
fiances^  and  tho*  a  Poffeflbr  may  be  faid 
to  have  an  Edate^  he  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  it  upon  him  1  he  does  not  Wear 

it  (^). 


(c)  SimplictuSi  when  he  gives  the  reafon,  why  HaUt 
and  the  Body- Habited c%nnot  co-cxift,  as  SubftanawMi 
it*s  AtiribuUs  co^exift,  £iys — Oi^jbUpvii  yi^  rotZroi  ifh 
9^  avTo  UtTvo'-^For  theft  Attributes  are  con-natural 
[that  is,  grow  with  the  Being]  and  are  the  BxiNG  it- 
self*    Simplic.  in  Freed,  p.  93, 

ij£)  Alt  i&  ri  xrnfAeircij  ri  oaifivoia^  it  tpikit^^ 
rt  xraripa^,  5  viir^  x«T«  riro  ri  ^f»^  rj^tw  Xfyo/iM«* 
9a,  JioTi  Jx  ly  zTfAiOtrtf  raZtd  In,  xftiroi  Jtrff/Aoir^ 
tvTOt* — For  which  reafin  we  are  netfaid^  in  thefenfe  of 
this  Genus ^  TO  Have  PoJfeJJionSi  or  Slaves^  or  Friends^ 
or  Fathers^  or  Children  j  for  thefe  none  of  them  are  faid^ 
to  exiji  in  their  being  THROWN  R0UI4D  us,  or  SUPER- 
INDUCED, althf  they  are  all  fin  fome  fenfe  or  other] 
our  Pojfejftons.     Simplic,  ut  fupri. 

The 
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CillHV.       Thb  being  Habkdd  therefore  is  in  it'l 

^"^""^  Jlriclejl  Scnfe  fomething  lefs  than  th^firft 

Relation^  that  betwe^ti  a  Subftancc^  and 

it's  Attributes  ;  foniething  mare^  than  the 

fecond  Rehtion,  that  (I  mean)  between 

ft  PoflelTor,  and  his  PofleHiofis  {e). 

*Tis  to  be  hoped  t^t  thefe  Reafonkig< 
on  a  fubjedl  fo  trite,  will  be  pardoned 
for  their  Brevity.    They  are.  to  (hew»  not 

iblUMII.I-.  !  ■■  .11  ■        ....'l  -     I     ■■  I.  .  M ■  I  I  I  I 

(/)  —  >^  Uiu  ixteov  wZf  ityai  to  «X^*»»  ri  juxtik 

..  i  Xfuxorf)<«  Jf«p*'^tTA*  awo  rwy  ?ga)0«p  xTtj/AflT«v,  a  i 
trfftxft/Afffft*  ^^  <rcu|iAATtxov  In  x)  c^ttOcy,  j(a^l^ireti 
«Vo  Tuy  £^(6)1^9  Aft  irv[4,Qtimounv  n/uiry,  flrufA(pucrc  vo'at^ 
j^  in,  ijr«xTiiT«i--^HE  Having  any  thing  on  ap^ 
jpiors  u  be  a  fort  of  Medium  betwan  Possessing^  and 
tbibiing  HABITUALLY  DISPOSED.  Js  far  as  it  is 
baJi  after  the  fame  manner  as  Whitenefs  is  badf  [or  any 
inherent  Attribute,]  //  is  difiinguijhed  from  Poffeffians 
WITHOUT,  with  which  we  are  not  faid  to  be  inyekpei 
or  cloathed.  As  far  as  it  is  corporeal^  and  from  witH'' 
OUT,  it  is  difiinguijhed  from  [inherent  Attributes  or] 
Habits^  which  belong  to  uSy  as  things  coN-NATURAlf 
and  not  as  things  advitttitioMS.    Simplic.  utfufra. 

what 
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what  tbe^  Relation  iV,    but   what  it  i»  GXIV4 

If  it  be  demanded — And  what  then 
is  it  ?*^the  Anfwer  muft  be^  It  is  a  Re- 
j,  AT  ION  exifting  after  a  peculiar  manner  i 
'when  an  artificial  Substance  is  Su- 
perinduced (/)  upon  a  natural  one, 
and  becomes  contiguous  to  itf  fhd  it  be  not 
united  in  vital  Continuity. 

r 

Such  was  the  very  Armour  he  had 

ON, 

When  he  tK  ambitious  Norway  combated  {g). 

Th  e  primary  End  of  being  habited  feems 
to  have  been  Protection;  and  that, 
cither  by  way  pf  defence  agairift  the  in- 
clemencies of  Nature^  as  in  the  cafe  of 
common  Apparel ;  or  by  Way  of  defence, 

- »   • 

(f)  Sec  the  preceding  Notes  In  this  Chapter^  par« 
tjcularly  the  fecond. 

(g)  Hamlet  J  A  A  i-  Sc-  I. 

againft 
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CXiV.  agailift  'Infults^  as  in  the  cafe  of  Hcl-» 
mets,  Breaft-plates^  Coats  of  Mail,  &c^ 

Farther  than  this,  as  Habits  \frcre 
various  both  in  their  materials  and  (hapes/ 
and,  as  among  the  number  of  thofe  who 
wore  them,  fome  were  fupef  ior  to  the  teft 
by  their  Dignity  and  Office:  hcftcc  it  was 
found  expedient,  that  many  of  thtk  fupe^ 
rior  Ranks  (hould  be  marked  by  the  Di- 
stinctions OF  PECULIAR  Habits  ;  fo 
that  this  edablKhed  another  End  of  being 
Habited,  over  and  above  ProteSiion^  an 
Endf  which  gave  Robes  to  Peers,  Uni-* 
forms  to  Admirals,  &c. 

FarTHDr  ftill,  fome  Regard,  whert 
either  of  the  fexes  habited'  i\itm(t\ytSi 
was  had  to  Decency  ;  fome  to  Beauty* 
and  adventitious  Ornament  ;  of 
which  laft  we  may  be  more  fenlible,  if 
we  contemplate  the  elegant  draperies  of 
the  Grecian  Statues,  or  thofe  in  the  ca-^ 

^tal 
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pital  Pidlures  of  the  great  Italian  Ma(*-  C.XIV. 
ters,    and  compare  thefe  truly  graceful 
and  iimple  Forms  to  the  taftelefs  and 
ever  mutable  ones  of  ourfelves,  and  our 
neighbours  {h). 

As   there  are  many  forts  of   Habit, 
which  have  refped  to  this   laft  End,  I 


(h)  The  fame  SinpHcity,  which  contributes  to  the 
Decoration  of  our  PirfinSf  contributes  ^fo  to  the  De« 
coration  of  Nature. 

The  following  Anecdote,  communicated  to  me  by 
the  late  Lord  Lytulterij  appears  to  be  worth  prcferv- 
ing.  When  Sir  John  f^aribru^b  had  finifhed  Blenhetm" 
boufif  the  then  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  aflced  him  for 
the  Plan  of  a  Garden.  Sir  John  told  her,  he  could 
give  no  Plan  himfelfi  and  he  feared  (he  might  apply 
to  others,  as  incapable  as  he  was,  naming  certain  Gar- 
deners of  the  time,  that  are  now  unknown.  But^ 
continued  he,  if  your  Grace  would  have  a  Garden 
truly  elefantf  you  muft  apply  for  a  Plan  to  TqjE  best 
Painters  of  Landscape. 

So  happily  did  this  ingenious  man  predi£t  (as  it 
were)  a  Taftc,  which,  taking  it's  rife  not  many  years 
after  from  Kent^  has  been  fince  completed  by  Brozun^ 
and  no  where  with  greater  beauty  and  magnificence, 
than  on  the  very  Spot,  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
I  mean  Blenheim, 

A  a  rneaa 
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CXI  V.  mean  to  Beauty  ov  adventitious  Ornament ; 
fo  when  a  man  is  found  to  cultiyate  this 
End  to  an  excejs,  it  conftitutes  the  cha- 
radler,  which  we  call  a  Fop  {$).  Nay, 
,  even  the  Conveniences  of  Drefs,  vah^f^  too 
minutely  ftudied,  degenerate  into  an  ef- 
feminacy, which  carries  with  it  a  re- 
proach, Twas  hence  that  Turnus  up^ 
braided  tht  Trojans  for  wearing  a  Cover- 
ing over  their  hands,,  and  for  tying  their 
Caps  on  with  Strings,  that  is.to  fay  in  mo- 
dern language,yd?r  ujing  Gloves  andChinJiays. 

Et  tunica  manicas^  et  habent  redimicula 
mitrce  [k). 

(i)  Horace^  in  the  firft  fatireof  his  firft  book,  calls 
the  wild  and  extravagant  Navius^  by  the  name  of 
Vappa  ;  which  Baxter  ingenioufly  explains,  quodin^ 
fano  fumptu  ftolida^  fequeretur  dtlicias.  Nds  bujajci" 
modi  hothunciones  Fopps  dicimus  i  an  et  hoc  «  Vappa, 
quarant  aliL 

Vappa  meant  originally  the  Juice  of  the  Graj)c  in 
a  ftate  of  perfect  infipidityy  when  'twas  neither  jyim^ 
tior  Vinegar,  VapPa  proprii  dicitury  quod  nee  vinum^ 
nee  aeetum  ejl.  Vet.  Scholtaft,  in  Horat.  Satir.  1,  i. 
S.  2.   V.  13. 

(i)  £n*  ix.  616. 
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We  have  already  mentiohcd  the  Ufe  C.XIV. 
bf  Habit  as  to  DiJiinSlion.  In  almoft  all 
Countries  fomethirig  of  this  hath  takeii 
place,  to  diftinguifli  the  iVi;^/^  from  the 
Ignoble  i  the  Scholar  it 6m  the  Mechanic;, 
to  mark  the  Sace'rddtal,  the  Military ,  the 
Juridicalidct*  'Tie  to  the  fallibility,  whicH 
fometimes  ^ttcfrtds  this  method  of  di* 
ftinguifhing,  that  we  owe  thofe  pfover-^ 
bial  Sayings,  the  Cloak  makes  not  thi 
Philofopher  i  the  Cowt  makes  not  thd 
Monk\l). 

'Tis  in  a  Senfe  lefs  JlriSl  and  precife, 
that  wc  take  tTle  Word  HAbit,  when 
wc  fay  of  the  Plaiiis,  they  are  cloathed 
with  Grafs  ;  of  the  Mountains,  they  arer 
cloathed  with  Wood  \  and  more  remotely 
ftill,  when  we  apply  the  Notion  of 
Habit  to  the  Mind Having  on  the 


(/)  Pallium  non  facit  Pbilojophum — Cucullus  non  fa-- 
cit  Aionachum. 

A  a  2  Breast- 
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C.XIV.  Breast-plate  of  Righteoufnefs'^^takmi 
^-"^^■^    the  Shield  of  Faith  (w),  &c. 

In  the  Language  of  Poetry  there  is 
fometimes 'mbch  elegance  derived  from 
this  Arrangement ;  as  for  example^  wfaea 
the  Morrif  at  day^brcak,  is  faid  to  be  clad 
with  Russet  Mantle  j  or  when  the 
Moon,  in  difFufing  her  pallid  light»  it 
faid  to  throw  o*er  the  dujk  her  silver 
Mantle  («) ;  or  when  the  Pfalmijt 
faySj  on  a  greater  fubjedt,  I'hou  degkest 
thy f elf  with  Light,  as  it  were  with  a 
Garment  {o). 

Tho'  from  all  thefe  inftances  we  may 
perceive  the  force  of  this  Genus,  yet  an- 
other dill  remains,  I  mean  the  force  of 
it*s  Privation.  Nakednefs  is  found  to 
heighten  other  circumftances  of  DiArefs  : 

(w)  Ephefians^  ch.  vi.    t.  14,  i6. 

(«)  HamliU  A£t  i.  Sc.  i.^^Par.  Lofi,  iv.  608. 

(a)  Pfalm  ci?,  t,  2.  * 

NUDUS 
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NuDUS  in  ignotd^    Palinure,  jacebit  ^-  C.XIV. 
rend  (^). 

Tho'  the  Senfc  be  metaphorical^  yet 
Shakefpeare  avails  himfclf  pf  t\it  fame 
Privation  in  the  pathetic  Speech^  which 
he  gives  to  fFolfev  : 


0  I  C^omwel/,  Cromwell  I 


Had  I  but  fervid  my  God  with  half  the 

%eal 
Xfervd  my  King 9  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  my  enemies  (/). 

The  fame  Privation  has  it*s  effeft  alfo 
in  a  way  more  Comic,  and  contemptuous. 
'Tis  thus  Arijiophanes  talks  about  Phi^ 
hfophers  : 

Tiq  dx^vTug,  rig  dvUTro^iirng  xiy^^g  (r)« 

(p)  /En.  V.  871. 

(q)  Shake/.  Henry  VIII.  Aft  lii*  Sc.  6. 
0)  'Af  *r©(p.  Ni(p.  103. 

Aa  3  |a|^ 
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C-XlV;  Tou  mean  tkofe pallid,  thofe  barefooteu 

fellows. 

*Tis  thus  the  Author  of  the  Dunciad 
defcribes  Friars - 


lainfey-^oolfey  brothers^ 


Grave  mummer s,   sleeveless  fome,  and 
SHIRTLESS  others  fsj. 

In  fome  in^zncts,  fuch  partial  Priva-- 
tions  of  Habit  become  an  indication  of 
Reverence.  Thus  Mofes,  when  on 
holy  ground,  was  ordered  to  ftand  bare^ 
footed  ftj ;  and  among  Europeans  'tis  a 
ipark  of  Refpedt,  to  appear  bareheaded. 

And  fo  much  for  the  Genus  or  Pre- 
dicament OF  Habit,  which  wc  di- 
vide into  Species  from  it's  different  Ends 

(s)  Dunciad.  iii.  113. 

(t)  Exod.  iii.  5.  % 

of 


Arrangements. 

of  Protection,  Distinction,  De- 
cency, and  Ornament,  to  all  of  which 
is  alike  oppofed  their  Contrary,  Priva- 
tion. So  much  alfo  for  the  ten  Uni- 
versal Arrangements,  Genera,  or 
Predicaments,  with  the  difcuflion  of 
which  we  conclude  the  Second,  or  middle 
Part  of  this  Trcatifc, ' 


Aa4  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.      XV. 

Concerning  the  Appendages  to  the  Uni-^ 
verfal  Genera  or  Arrangements  j  that 
is  to  fay  concerning  Opposites,  Prior, 
Subsequent,  Together  or  At 
ONCE,  ^;j^  Motion,  ufualfy  called Pojl- 
Predicaments — the  Modes  or  Species  of 
all  thefe  {Motion  excepted)  deduced^  and 
illujiratcd— Preparation  for  the  Theory 
of  Motion. 

C.  XV,  T  TAVING  now  gone  thro*  each  of 
'^"-"^  X  X  the  Predicaments  or  Philoso- 
phical Arrangements,  and  confidcr- 
ed  it's  Charader,  and  diftinguiftiing  At- 
tributes, there  remains  nothing  farther 
to  complete  the  Theory,  but  an  Expli- 
cation of  certain  I'erms,  which  have  oc- 
cafionally  occurred  ;  and  which,  from 
their  fubfequent  place,  and  fubfequent 
Contemplation,   have    been    called    by 

the 
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the   Latin    Logicians    Post-Predica-  C.  XV. 
MEKTs  {a),  and  forqar  the  tAirJ,  or  /qfi 
Part  of  thisTrcatife. 

Thus  for  example^  things  have  been 
fometimes  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Work,  as  t^pofed  to  one  another  ; 
and  hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  con* 
fidcr  the  Dodriile  of  Opposites  (3). 

At  other  times  things  have  been 
treated  as  being  fome  PjtioR^  fome  Sub- 
SEQUENT,  and  others  exiting  Tog£« 
THER  or  At  ONCE  \c) ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  expedient  to  examine  thefe .  fe« 
vera!  Terms,  and  to  invefti^ate  the  difr 
ferent  meanings,  of  vehich  each  of  theqi 
is  fuiceptifole, 

I  —  ■  '  r'    '      '■  I,     I       i    . 

(m)  Sec  before,  p.  35,  36. 

(b)  See  before  ch.  vii,  and  ch.  yiii,  p.  173,  Set 
alfo  Ariji.  Prad.  wifl  rm  ANTIKEIMENXIN,  p. 
47.    Edit.  Sflb. 

(0  See  before,  p.  1819  182,  221.  See  Ariftd 
^Pradic.  tri^i  rs  AM  A.  p.  54.    E£t.  Sylh* 

Lastly, 
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C.  XV.  Lastly,  Motion  in  it's  various  Spc* 
cies  is  fo  widely  diffufed  thro*  fome  of 
the  moft  important  Genera  already  treat- 
ed, that  it  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  fpe- 
culation,  where  the  prpfeffcd  B^nd  is  U 
Jcrutinize  Univerfah. 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  dill  re* 
main,  as  Subjedls  of  our  Inquiry,  Op- 
posites.  Prior  and' Subsequent,  Go* 
existent  or  At  once,  and  laft  of  all 
Motion. 

Now  in  the  firft  place,  as  to  Oppo- 
8ITES,  the  Reader  mud  be  reminded^ 
that,  having  already  fpoken  of  them  in  a 
former  Trcatife  (^),  we  omit  them  here^ 
and  refer  to  that. 

The 


(d)  See  Hermesy  1.  ii.  c.  2i  Note  (/)  p.  250,  in 
which  Note  are  enumerated  Relatives,  rot  w^i^  ti  ; 
Contraries,  ri  imvrla ;  Contradictories,  t« 
x»T»  diro(p»v^v  ^  xaTfl{(^artv,    There  is  one  Species 

omitted. 
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The  Doftrine  {e)  of  Prior  and  Sub-  C.XV. 
SEQUENT  follows :    and   thcfc    perhaps  V^^VNi 
may  appear  to  be  fufficicntly  difcuffed, 
if  we  enumerate^  and  explain  the  fol- 
lowing Modes. 

The  most  obvious  Mode  of  Pri- 
ority is  the  Temporal  (/),  accord- 
ing 


omitted,  ra  x.oA^  e^iv  ^  fifntriVj  things  appefed  in  thi 
way  of  Habit  and  Privation  \  fuch  as  Sight  and 
Blindnefs. 

This  Privation  diiFers  from  that  mentioned  already 
in  the  third  Chapter  of  thisTreatife,  becaufe  the  Pri- 
vation there  is  the  road  to  natural  ProduSiions ;  the  Pri- 
vation here  admits  no  Progrtfsy  nor  any  Ritum  to  the 
original  Habit^  at  leaft  in  a  natural  way.  See  Am^ 
mon»  p.  1469  and  of  this  Work,  p.  569  57,  &c. 

(e)  See  jfrijl.  Prod.  Hif »  th  nPOTEPON.  p.  53. 
Edit.  Sylif. 

(/)  This  Mode  Arlftotle  calls  Prior  Kotri  riv  ^f  0- 
90V9  ACCORDING  TO  TiME  ;  the  Priority^  depending 
on  the  ^antity  of  Time  being  larger  with  rdpe£l  to 
the  Subject,  which  is  called  older ^  or  more  antient-^ 

mm 
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C  XV.  ing  to  which  \ye  fay,  that  the  Trojan 
Wars  W€re  pridr  to  the  Punic,  and  the 
battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Btenhthif^ 

A    SeCOND^    mode    of    PjtIORITY     1%^ 

when  a  thing  is  prior  to  feme  other^  bc- 
caufe   IT  DOES    not   reciprocate  in 

THE  GONSEQJI'ENCE  OF    EXISTENCE  (^). 


T^  yi^  70V  ^fcvoy  wXtiu   tivM,  i^  vaXmin^n  1^ 
vft(rQ\irigov  Xij^fTAu     Prad.  p.  53.     EMu  Sjlb. 

jtmmomusj  in  commenting  this  Faflaget  oUerves 
fin  elicgance  in  the  Gnei  tongue^  peculiar  to  itielf— * 
ll»X»ioTt^ovy  he  tells  us,  is  applied  indifmminateiy  to 
Beings  animal  and  inanimate  ;  IT^ s0*£uTf^ov  4s  apfAied 
«ff^  to  the  tf/f/W/  Genus.  Simplicius  on  the  fame 
occafion  makes  the  fame  Obfenration,  in  Prad.  p. 
106. 

The  laft  Author  has  alfo  the  following  remark 
concerning  the  different  Modes  of  T/^Tz^prn/ Priority — 
li  Si  HocTci  Xfovoy^  -c^oTf^a,  iTri   fih  tmv  ^Ofo/uioMi 

r»  WOppWTffOV     OVTflt    TK   Nuv^     ITT*  Si  TUV  icQ[4,ivWj     Tfl? 

ifyvrt^ov.      Slmpl.   in    PraJ.    p.    106.     B.      Things 
PRIOR  IN  Time  among  the  Past  are  thofe  thi  far- 
THEST  from  the  Present  Now  ;  among  the  future, 
'  ere  thofe  the  nearest  to  it.     SimpL  in  Loc. 

{g)  The  Words  in  Arijiotle  are — to  /a?  avrirffipw 
ukri  riv  rH  f7v«i  axoAsOnriv.  Pradic.  p.  53.  Edii. 
SyH. 

He 
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A  FEW  examples  will  illuftrate  the  G.  XV. 
apparent  difficulty  of  this  charaftcr. 
The  namber  One  according  to  this  doc- 
trine is  friu^  to  the  number  Two^  be- 
caufe  if  there  exift  Two^  'tis  a  necefary 
confequence  that  there  fhould  be  One ; 
but  if  there  exift  One^  it  does  not  reci^ 
procate,  that  there  (hould  be  Two.  Thus 
every  Genus  is  prior  to  any  one  of  it*s 
various  Species^  becauFe  if  there  be  fuch 
a  Species  as' Man,  or  Lion,  there  is  ne- 
cefTarily  fucKa  Genus  as  Animal  ;  but  if 
there  hz  fuch  a  Genus  as  Animal,  there 
is  not  neceflarily  fuch  a  Species  as  Man, 
or  Lion. 

This  Moit  of  Priority ^  which  we  call 
Priority  Essential,  will  be  found  of 
great  importance  in  all  logical  Difquiti- 
tions,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  merit 
fomc  farther  attention. 


He  alleges  the  iame  Indance  from  Numbers^  which 
is  given  here. 

Accord- 
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C.XV.  According  to  thi?,  that  thing  of  any 
two  or  many  things  is  prior^  whichy 
by  being  taken  away^  annihilates  the  reft  i 
or  which^  if  the  reji  AREy  nu^i  necejfarily 
BE  [K). 

For  example— If  there  were  no  Thea^ 
rents  of  Science,  to  guide  the  Operations 
of  Art,  there  could  be  no  Art ;  but  if 
there  were  no  Operations  of  Art,  there 
might  ftill  be  TCheorems  of  Science.  There- 
fore is  Science  prior  to  Art.  Again,  if* 
there  were  no  fuch  Things  as  Syllogized 
Truths,  there  could  be  no  fuch  Sciences 
as  Optics  or  Aftronomy.  But,  tho'  nei^ 
ther  of  thefe^  there  might  notwithftand- 

{h)  What  is  herefaidy  is  explained  in  what  imme- 
diately follows.  Simplicius  fays,  agreeably  to  the  ex- 
planation here  given,  xaAfrv  Si  ckuOao'iv  ol  vitirtoo^  to 
TOftT09  n^OTf^oy,  a*uyfTi(pfpo|(A(yov  fAvj  fxii  ffvniri(f>if99 
Ji,  9^  cvyavaigHv  /txsv,  puf  cuvavai^M/Ltfvov  H* — The 
latter  Logicians  an  accujiomed  to  call  this  Mode  cf  Pri- 
crity^  that  which  is  co-infer'd,  but  does  not  co-ii^- 
VEK  i  that  which  co-annihilat£s,  but  is  not  co- 
annihilated.     Simpl.in  Pr4ed.  p.  ic6. 

ing 
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ing  be  fuch  things,  as  Truths  Sylhgized.  C  XVir 
Therefore  k  i^g^/V  ?rior  to  thefe,  and, 
by  parity  of  rcafoning,  to  every  other 
particular  Science.  Again,  if  there  were 
no  fuch  Principles  as-  Self -evident  Truths^ 
there  could  be  no  fuch  things  as  Truths 
Syllogized.  But,  thfi'  no  Truths  Syllo^ 
gized^  there  might  ft  ill  be  Truths  felf- 
evident.  Therefore  the  first  Philoso- 
phy, which  treats  of  thefe  primary  and 
original  Truths 9  being  prior  to  Logic,  is 
PRIOR  alfo  to  the*  tribe  of  Scientei,  iB 
are  thefe  to  the  tribe  of  Arts;  fo  that  of 
courfe  the.  whole  ftrudure  of  Logic,  of 
Sciences,  and*cif -^r/j,  may  be  faid  to  reft 
upon  this  FIRST  Philosophy,  as  upon 
that  only  firm  and  folid  Bafe,  againft 
which  the  Powers  of  Ignorance  and  So-, 
phiftry  can  never  totally  prevail. 

There  is  a  third  Mode  of  Prior- 

iTY,feen  inORDER  and  Arrangement. 

Thus  in  the  demonjlrative  Sciences,  D^- 

Jinitions  and  Pojiulates  are  prior  to  Theo^ 

rems 


rems  and  Problems  ;  in  Grammar,  SyUa^ 
bles  arc  PRIOR  to  Wordsr-  ^nA  Letters  to 
Syllables.  'Tis  thus  in  a  well  compofed 
Oration*  the  Proeme  is  prior  to  the 
State  ^vA  ArgunuTit  i  and  tbefc*  laft^  to 
ikit  Peroration  (/).  *  »    .  .    , 

A  FOURTH  Mqde  of  Prjeokitv  i^  th^ 
of  Honour  and  Affectioat,  wjien  wc 
prefer  Objects*  that  we  revere  pr  love^to 
others  that  lefs  merit,  or  at  leaft  that  we 
cfteem  lefs  to  merit  our  Regard  and  At« 
tention  {k). 

Tijtta'-— wrens'*  HfWfl^  oiyuwg* 

(l)  Tf iTov  Si  xara  riva  raj'v  to  vftirtgov  Xfj^irai, 
xaidirtf  ifn  rZv  I'trir^iAw  7^  rZ\t  xiyta^'  it  rs  yotf  tak 
awoiuKTixxT^  ivir^pa*;,  x.  t.  X.  jtri^,  Prged,  p. 
53*    Edit.  Sylb.     Thia  is  not  tranflatcd,  being  ex« 

prefled  in  the  Text. 

*■ 

\k)  Eti  -BTafa  ra  ilgn/AEva  to  PeXtio*  9^  ri|(Aifi#«c- 
^o»  'zs'^oTfpof  Ttf  (^utf-fi  JoxH'    fU9a0'i  i\  91  isroWoi  ri^ 

pgg  tr«f*  auTOK  (Poincnv  ttvan — Jrj/l.  Pr^sJL  IM, — 
not  tninflated  for  the  reafon  before  given. 
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a.  T.  A. 

^he  Gods  immortal^  as  by  Law  divine 
^heyfia^nd  arrangd^  first  hnc^rs  HBatf 

7k*  iUufirious  ffefofs^  ^nd  Urn^niiJ  Jiaaf{ 
Of  Genii,  paying  each  the  J[eg<i/  Jiites  : 
Honour  thy  Parents  next,  and  fhofe  of 

kin        ' 
7he  neareji^  &c, 

HjEfipQLES^  in  his  co^nmept  oti  tbefe 
verfes,  <;Qznmonly  calUd  for  th^ir  excel- 
l^nce  the  Golden  Vcrfcs  pf  Pythagifritu 
lias  largely  expatiated  on  this  divipc  Pff^ 
sedence  9iul  Subgrdination. 

Thus  Horace^  with  refpcd  to  that 
Priority  of  Beings,  founded  on  the  Re- 
ligion of  his  Country— 

^M|  '    '        ■      at     <■  ■    !!■     ■■     -I  M     ■■■■    II    imw  ill  ■wi4i  t  »i  p     npiii    ' 

(1)  Pytbaf.  dkna  carmina.  ' 
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,C.XV.         SluidvKius  dicamjhlitis  Parentis 

Laudibus &c. 

Proximos  ////  tamen  occupavit 
Palhs  honores  {tn). 

'He  adopts  PRioRiTVi  derived  from  the 

fame  principle,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 

favourite  topics,  which  his  Genius  led 

him  to  cultivate : 

^id  PRius  illuftrem  fatiris^  muJSque  pe^ 
dejiri{h)? 

The  Stagirite,  who  records  thefe  va^ 
rious  Modes  of  Priority,  obferves  on 
xliis  fourth  Mode  (and  apparently  with 
reafon)  that  it  was  in  a  manner  the  nioft 
alien  dindi  foreign  of  them  all  {p). 

(m)  Horat.  OJU  1.  i.  12. 

(»)  Horat.  Sat.  1.  ii.  6.  v.  17. 

-^   {0)  HU  Words  arc— &•»  !%  in  t^  %ii99  A^Xrr^iar- 
T«T®*  Tw»  r^lvm  5t©*— y/ri>?  /^''i^.  Ibid.  p.  54, 


P» 


He  mentions  alfo  a  fifth  Mode,  CJCV. 
but  he  intro4uces  it  with  a  fort  of  doubt. 
It  Jhould  feem  i^p\t  (zyz  ht^  bcfides  the 
Modes  here  mcntiofted,  there  was  an^ 
other  Mode  ^Priority  even  in  things 
reciprocating  ;  ^Itho',  fo  far  as  they  reci-^ 
procate,   they  may  be  faid  to  co-exi^. 

The  fatSl  is,  if  either  of  them  in. any 
fenfe  can  be  called  Cause  to  the  other, 
it  may  for  that  reafon  be  called  PRioRt 
if  not  in  Time,  at  leaft  in  Efficacy  and 
Power. 

For  example,  the  a^ual  Exijience  of  a 
Man  reciprocates  with  the  Fropofition, 
which  affirms  him  aSuaUy  to  exiji.  For 
if  the  Man  aSiually  exift,  then  is  the 
Propofition  true ;  and  reciprocally,  if  the 
•— -  -      •  .     .        ■-        ...■-.-.» 

1^  T?  vfotifii  T^«gr^*   r Jv  yif  M/riffiipiprm  TO 
AITlONi  x«^  X.    JUd.  p.  54« 

>H  B  b  2  Pro- 
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C  Xy.  Propofition  be  true^  then  docs  the  Man 
adlually  exift.  Ami  yet»  the*  thefc  things 
in  this  manner  reciprocatif  ia  not  thd 
Propofition  Caufc  to  the  Man's  Exiftence^ 
but  the  Man's  Exijience  to  that  of  the 
Propofition ;  fince  according  as  the  Man 
either  is  or  H  not,  in  like  manner  we  call 
the  Propofition  either  true  etr  Jiil/e  {f).  ; 

This  laft  Mode  of  Priority  we  call 
Causal  P&iority,  or  the  ebino  prioII 

BY  Causality. 

We  muft  not  however  quit  this  Spe- 
culation, without  obferving  that  Cauje 
and  Effe^  do  not  always  thus  reciprocatej 
but  that  for  the  greater  part  the  Caufe  is 
na/ur  a/fy  ?RioR.  For  example:  Hunger 
and  Thirft  are  the  natural  Caufes  of 
Eating  and  Drinking  >  and  thus,  by  bcr 
ing  their  Caufes^  are  naturally  prior  to 


'  '{q)  The  Words  of  ArifloiU  are—rS  yif  metk  fo 
ItiiL  p.  54.     EJih  Sjlk 

therai 
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4})em.  Crimes  too  are  the  natural  Caufe,  C.  XY* 
why  Puniflitnents  'arc  inflidlcd  j  and 
/therefore  Crimes^  by  parity  of  reafon^  are 
prior  to  Pimiflitnents.  The  Sentiment^ 
tho*  obvious,  is  well  exprefled  by  Patus 
Thrafea.  Nam  Culpa  quam  Pana  tei^- 
PORE  PRIOR  EST  i  emendaru  quam  pec^ 
far €9  pofierius  eft  frj. 

Nor  are  Crimes  only  prior  to  Punijh-^ 
ment^  but  fo  is  "Judicial  Procefs ;  fince  to 
puni(h^A)f,  and  then  to  hear,  is  what  Sir 
Edward  Coke  chufcs  to  call  (in  a  language 
fomewhat  ftrong)  the  damnable  and  damned 
Proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  Hell  fsj  : 

Cajligatqae,  auditque  dolos—^-^  ft  J. 

And  thus  it  appears  there  are  five 
princjpai.  Modes  of  Priority  i  that 

(r)  Tacit.  AnnaU  xv.  2Q. 
\i)  Ckkis  Inftitutis^  vol  ii.  p.  54,  55f 
(/)  Mnii4^  ▼!•  567. 

B  b  3  18 


^i/2 
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^.XV.  is  to  f*y»  t^^  TEMPORAL,  the  Essen- 
tial, that  oF  Order,  that  of  Prece- 
dence, and  that  bfCAUBALiTY;  which 
five  being  known,  the  Modes  of  what 
IS  subsequent  (it*s  natural  oppofite)  arc 
cafily   known  alfo  (u). 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  Modes  (f 
Co-EXiSTENCE,  or  that  of  being  at  once 
and    TOGETHER  (x)  ;    and    thefe    Modes 
have  evidently  great  cdnriedion  with  the 

preceding, 

The  moft  simple  Mode  among  thefe, 
as  well  as  among  the  Modes  xff  Priority, 
is  the  TEMPORAL,  perceived  in  things 
OF  events,  which   cxift  dfiring  the  fame 

time  {y\ 

(»)  — '^ijXov  i\  oTi  Q9aLyja%  to  uc2utov,  too'^wIa^^C 
Jtv  ^  Tovft^ov  Xiyono*     Sitnplic,  utfupriy  p.  I06.  B. 

{x)  Arijlat,  Prad.  p.  54.     £dU.  Sylb. 
5^.     EdiLSylb,:  ^.    '    _       ^^ 

Una 
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Una  Eurufque  Notufque  ruunU  ■■    ■  («)     CL  XV^ 

War  and  the  Plague  at  once  dejlroy  the 
Greeks. 

Perfons,  in  this  manner  co-exifting,  arc 
called  Contemporaries  :  fuch  as  So^ 
crates  and  Alcibiades ;  Virgil  and  Horace  ; 
Shaiefpeare  and  ^ohnfon. 

A  SECOND  Mode  of  Co-existence 
is  founded  in  Nature  and  Essence^ 
where  two  things  neceflarily  reciprocate 
in  confequcnce  of  their  cxifting,  while 
neither  of  them  at  the  fame  time  is  the 
Caufe  of  exiftence  to  the  other  (^).        ^ 

, 

(2)  Mn.  u  89. 
{a)  Iliad.  A.  v.  6i. 

(h)  Thus  crprcffcd  by  Arift9tU—(^xiisu  A  AMA, 
090U  dvTirfipii  [d.h  xard  ti)v  th  i^pa^  axeXvOfi^iv,  jmit 
ictfAUi  Si  AiTAov  ^drtpof  SrAripa  ri  mat,  Prad^  p* 
54.     ESt.SyU. 

Bb4  By 
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C*5SV,  *Tis  in  this  fenfe  that  tioulte  ancl 
Half  are  together  or  at  owce,  fpr 
they  reciprocate  \  if  there  be  Double, 
thtrc  muft  be  Half;  and  if  Half,  thtre 
muft  be  Double.  They  arfe  alib  neither 
of  them  the  Cauf^^  why  the  other  exift^. 
Pouble  is  no  more  the  Caufe  of  Half, 
than  Half  is  of  Double.  This  laft  con^ 
ditibn  is  requifite,  becaufe  if  either  of  the  , 
Two  were  ejjeniially  and  truly  a  Caufe  to 
the  other,  it  would  pafs,  by  virtue  of  it's 
Caufality,  from  Co-cxiftcace  to  Pri- 
ority {c). 

.,   TheR»     is     A    THIRD  MbDfc    OF  Cq*- 

ExisTENCE,  fcen  in  different  Species  of 
the  fame.   Genus,   when,   upon  dividing 

By  referring  to  the  Chapter  on  Rflaimsj  it  is  tzfj 
to  perceive,  whence  this  Speculation  arUes  ;  for  iq 
that  Chapter  the  fame  Example  is  alleged  as  here,  by 
H^siybf  illuflratioa  of  the  fame  Dodkine.  See  'be;- 
^bfc,  p.  221. 

(f)  Sec  before,  p,  371,  2. 


tht  Genus,  <ve  view  them  arranged  ten  C.  XV# 
g€ther^  ^ontros^di/iinguijhed  one  to  an-  '^■'W^ 
other  (^)*  V  "^  "" 

'Trs  thtis  tW  Gttius,  Tri^tiglb,  befft^ 
divided  into  eqoilatdral,  tqtriclrura^;  and 
feblenfe,  n^  one  of  thefe  Spedies  appeatt 
Cto  be  by  natiiirc  friot^  but  all  of  thetai 
*lH>  txis-r  At  ONCE  m  a  iftate  of  Ci;^- 
^radiftin&ion.  Thfc  fame  may  be  faid 
6^  thfc  thrte  i^imal  Species,  the  aerial^ 
aquatte,  ahd  tctrt&fi^A,  vthcrk\'Wt  QUi 
Vide,  after  tkb  I'ktae  inattntr,  the  OenvH 
Animal  [e). 

And  thtt3  are  thfe  Modes  of  Co^Bxi^sf  ^ 
%*Ce  or  ToGEtWER  either  the  Tem^ 


{d)  Thus  exprcfled  by  Ariftoile^i^  ri  ix  tS  autS 
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C.  XV»  PORAL,  the    Essential,  or  the    Spe- 
cific. 

And  here,  (hould  any  one  objeft  to 
thefe  Piftindions,  as  either  too  trivial 
or  too  fcholaftic   for  the  purpofes  of  a 
polite  writer  5  we   anfwer,    that   we  no 
jtnore  wi(h  an  author  to  mention  them, 
when  not  profeflcdly  his  fubjed,  than 
ytf^  would  have   him  differt,  without  a 
caufe,  uppn  nouns,  pronouns,   and  the 
principles,  of  Grammar.     All  we  hope 
from  thefe  elementary  Doftrines,  is  to  fee 
them  in  their  Effeils  ;  to  fee  them  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  compofition,  both  as  to 
jeafoning    and    language.     'Tis  thus    a 
grazier,    when    he   turns  his  oxen  into 
feme  rich  and  fertile  pafture,  never  wiflies 
to  infpedt  what  food  they  have  devoured, 
but  to  fee  a  fair  and  airple  Bulk,  the 
effedl'  of  food  well    digefted.     Befides^ 
/when  Sopbijls  affail  us,  and  either  exhi- 
bit Qtie  thing  far  another^  or  two  things 
for  am  and  the  fame  i  to  what  furer  wca- 
.        i  pon 
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pon  can  we  recur  for  defence,  than  to  Q  XV 
that  of  precife  and  noell-efiablijhed  Difiinc-  VOTM 
Hon  if)  ?  -  ..     : 

There  remains  to  be  treated  the  Theo- 
ry of  Motion  ;  in.  which,  without  at*- 
tempting  to  impeach  or  contradidl  any 
m^oderri  Speculations,  we  ihall  inquire, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  it ;  in  what  manner  they  at- 
tempted to  catch  it'syi^g'/V/'y^  nature ;  and 
how  they  divided  it  by  it's  EffeSis  into 
ix!sfubordinate  Species. 


(/)  Learning  and  Science f  or  rather  learned  and 
fcientific  Terms,  ivhen  introduced  out  of  Sea/on^  be- 
come what  wc  call  Pedantry.  The  Subje£i  may 
have  merit,  the  Terms  T)e  precife,  and  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding,  the  Speaker  be  a  PEDANT,  if  he  talk  witb^ 
cut  regard  eithtr  U  Place^  or  Time* 

The  following  (lory  may  perhaps  iUuftrate  this  Af« 
fertion.  *^  A  learned  Doftor  at  Paris  was  once  pur- 
<'  chafing  a  /pair  of  ftockings,  but  unfortunately  could 
*«  find  none,  that  were  either  ftrong  enough,  or  thick 
**  enough.  Give  me,  fays  he  to  the  HodcVf  Jlociingt 
J*  9f  Matter  CoKTiKVOMSy  not  of  Matter  discrete.** 
MenagiqnOj  tome  ii«  Pt  6i|.. 

But 
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•    '    ■         . 

C.!KV*  ^^"^  **^^*  ^^  *  Theory  demandiog  a 
feparate  Chapter,  where  thofe,  who  ques- 
tion the  dodrineS)  may  perhaps  amufe 
iSieir  curiofity,  While  they  perofe  an  at* 
tempt  to  exhibit  the  -fentiraents  of  An« 
tiquity  upon  io  fingular  a  fubjed  s  a  fub* 
jed,  in  it-s  exij/lenee  ifo  obviouSi  in  it's 
rtalvharoBer  fo  abflrufe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP-      XVh 

Concerning  Motion  Physical— Zr'j  va* 

rious  Species  deduced  and  illufirated^^ 
blend  themfehes  with  each  other^  and 
why --^Contrariety^  Oppqfition,  Rejl^-' 
Motion  Phyjical—an  ObjeSi  of  all  the 
Senfes'-^ommon  Obje£fs  of  Senfation^ 
how  many — Motion^  a  thing  not^mple, 
but  complicated  with  many  other  Things 
^^ifs  Definition  or  Defcription  taken 
from  the  Peripatetics  —  the  Accounts 
given  of  it  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
analogous  to  that  of  Arifiotle,  and  why. 

ALLMoTioNiseit-herPHYSicALtOr  C.XVI. 
NOT  Physical.  As  by  Motion 
Physical  I  mean  that^  which  is  obvious 
to  the  Senfes,  fo  by  Motion  not  Phy- 
liCAL,  I  mean  that»  which,  by  being 
the  objed  of  no  fenfe,  (as  for  example 

the 
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CXVI.  the  Succcflion  of  our  Thoughts  and  Vo- 
^-^^    litions)  is  the   Subjedt  of  q/lter  contem- 
plation, and  knowable  not  to  the  Senji- 
tive,  but  to  the  rational  Faculty. 

This  therefore  will  be  the  Plan  of 
our  following  Inquiry. 

In  the  prefent  Chapter  we  {ball  con- 
fider  Motion  merely  pHysiCAL»  both 
in  it's  fcveral  diJlinSl  Species,  and  in  it's 
general  or  common  CharaSer. 

In  the  next  Chapter  we  (hall  inquire 
whether  there  be  other  Motion 
BESIDES ;  and  if  fuch  may  be  found, 
we  fliall  then  examine,  how  far  it  is 
dijiinguijl^ed  from  the  Phyfical^  and  how 
far  it  is  conmSted. 

First  therefore  for  the  firft  {d). 

{a)  In  the  Order  of  Nature  the  Genus  precedes  Vs 
-  fcveral  SpcricS;  but  in  the  oulcr  of  Human   Percep- 
tFon  the  feveral  iS^*i://f  precede  their.  Genus,  which  laft 
is  the  order  adopted  here.    Sec  H^rntis,  p.  9, 

As 
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-  -^ 
As  the  moft  obvious  of  all  Motions  is  CXV" 
the  Motion  of  Body^  fo  the  moft  obvious  ^""'^^^ 
Motion  of  Body  is  that,  by  which  it 
changes  from  Place  to  Place  (Jb),  itfelf 
remaining,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed  to  re- 
main, both  in  one  Place  and  the  other, 
prccifely  the  fame.  'Tis  thus^  a  Bowl 
moves  over  a  Plane ;  a  Bird  thro'  the  Air  j 
a  Planet  round  the  Sun.  This  Motioit 
is  properly  Motion  Local;  or,  if  we 
chufe  a  fingle  Name,  we  may  call  ic 
Passage  or  Transition,  It's  peculiar 
charaftcr,  as  oppofcd  to  any  other  Mo- 
tion, is  to  affeEl  no  Attribute  of  Botfy^  but 
merely  that  of  Local  Site, 

Cctruleo  perfumma  levis  volat  aquora  curru^ 
Subjidunt   unda^  tumidttmque  fub  axe  to- 
nanti 


{h)  Called  therefore  in  Greik  n  k»tx  tovov  fxiTx- 
CoXf ,  and  fometimes  by  a  fingle  word,  (l>»fd.  See 
Jrifl*^  Pradic.  p.  55.  Edit.  Sylb.  and  AmmM.  in  Lu. 
p.  171.  B.      ^ 

^ter^ 
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CXVI.  Sternitur    aquor    aquis ;    fugiunt    vqfi§ 
athere  nimbi  [c). 

Here  the  Chariot  flics,  the  Waves  fub- 
fide,  the  Ck)uds  difperfe,  all  is  in  local 
Motion. 

There  are  other  Motioni^  whigh  af- 
fed  the  more  inherent  Attributes.  Thus 
\¥hen  a  lump  of  Clay  is  moulded  from  a 
Cube  into  a  Sphere,  there  is  Motkn  mart 
than  locals  for  there  is  the  acquifitiojn  of 
a  new  Figure.  The  fame  happens^  when 
a  man  from  hot  bccpoies  cold,  from  ' 
ruddy  becomes  pale.  MoTioii  of  this 
Species  has  refpedt  to  the  Genuq  q{  ^g^ 
iity,  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coip 
a  word)  may  be  called  Aliation  {d). 

If  thou  beji  He  I  hut  0 1  howfaVn,  hoyi 

chang'd 
From  Him^  ivho  in  the  happy  realms  of  light i 

(c)  /En.  9.  819. 

(d)  'AXXoiWk,  in  barbarous  LatiO)  AUiratio.   VitL 
Ariftjt  utfupra. 

Chath'd 
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Cloath'd  with  tranfcendent  brightnefs,  didji  GXVL 

outjhine 
Myriads^  tho  bright {e). 

Here  we  behold  Slualities  that  are  changed^ 
a  Scene  of  Aliation. 

Another  Species  op  Motion  is  feen 
in  Addition  and  DetraBioni  as  when  wc 
either  add^  or  take  away  a  Gnomon  from 
a  Square.  Here  is  no  Aliation,  or 
Change  of  Sluality,  (for  the  Figure,  as  a 
Square,  remains  the  fame  in  either  cafe) 
but  the  EfiTedl  oi  fuch  Motion  is  a  Change 
only  in  the  ^antity^  as  the  Square  be* 
comes  ciihtv  /mailer  or  larger.  When 
Sluantity  is  enlarged,  wc  call  the  Motion 
Augmentation  j  when  'tis  lejined,  wo 
call  it  Diminution  {/). 

Behold  a  wonder :  They,  hut  now  whofeenCd 
In  BIGNESS  to  furpafs  Earth^s  Giant  Sons^ 


(#)  Par.  Lojl^  i.  84.    Sec  p.  174. 

(f)  AugmiHtatUn,  AiZn^^i-^Dimimttiift,  MiaWk. 
FiJ.  Arift.  Mtfup. 

C  C  NoVf 
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CXVI.  Now  LESS  than  fmalleft  Dwarfs,  innar* 
row  room 
Throng  numberlefs — —  fg) 

Here  we  behold  Diminution. 

pARVA  metuprmo\  mox  fefe  attollit 

IN  AURAS, 

Ingrediturque  folo,   et  caput   inter   nubila 
condit  (h). 

Here  we  behold  Augmentation. 

All  thefe  Motions  have  this  in  com-' 
mon,  that  they  are  Changes  or  Roads 
from  one  Attribute  to  another  (/)>  while 
the  Subjiance  remains  the  fame ^  both  in 
£ffence  and  in  Name.  Thus  the  Planet 
Jupitery  which  was  a  year  ago  in  fuch 

(g)  Par.  Loft,  X.  777. 

^-  {h\  JEn.  iv.  176.  Sec  chap.  ix.  where  the  Species 
of  ^aniity  are  enumerated. 

^otq-'^They  (that  is,  thefe  feverai  Species  of  Motion) 
drenot  Pndicamints^  but  a  Road  i§  tht  Prtdtcanunts. 
jfinmon.  in  Prad.  ijt. 

a  part 
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a  part  of  the  heavens,  and  is  at  prefent  C.XVI4 
in  another,  tho'  his  Attributes  of  Place 
are  changed,  is  yet  both  in  EJJence  and 
in  Name  ftill  the  fame  Planet.  By  pa- 
rity of  Reafon,  *tis  the  fame  individual 
Man,  who,  by  change  in  ^antity^  from 
flefliy  becomes  emaciated  (>i). 

But 


{k\  Speaking  of  thefc  Species  of  Motion,  Arnmomut 
fays — KivfrrOai  ii  moLtoi  noo-cv,  y\  xasra  W^il^^  t]  kxtk 
^OTTOVj  (pvXsirloyTCt  to  iJ  ^gX^^  iiriHit^  ETi^-^^ 
That  things  are  moved  and  changed  either  in  Qu  A  N  T  i  T  Y  ^ 
or  in  Quality,  or  in  Place,  Jiill  preferving  [dur- 
ing thefe  Motions}  their  original  essential 
Form.    Ammon.  in  Prad.  p.  172. 

Here  we  find  the  Phrafe  e7<J0»  iciZhq^  com- 
monly called  Subftantidl  Fornix  but  which  we  chufc 
(as  thinking  it«  more  accurate)  t.o  tranflatc  Ef- 
fentiaU  To  explain — Let  us  for  example  call  Spheri- 
cality (if  we  may  employ  fach  a  word)  the  Ejjintial 
Fotm  to  a  BowK  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  Bowl 
may  undergo  many  Changes  j  may  become  White 
from  Black,  Hot  from  Cold  \  and  (by  a  more  eaf^ 
Change  than  thefe)  it  may  roil  from  one  Place  to  an- 
other j  and  yet  riotwithftanding  it  may  Jiill  continue 
to  be  a  BowL  But  when  it's  Sphericality^  that  is  ta 
fay  it's  EW^  ^(riuitgy  k's  ej/ential  Form  departs,  wheri 
(fuppofing  it's  Matter  to  be  Clay)  it  is  moulded  /rem 
Cjc  %  mSpheri 
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C  XVI.  But  there  are  other  Motions^  which  in 
^""'^^  their  EffeSls  ^o  farther.  Thus  when  the 
Subjlance  of  a  Man  becomes  not  only 
pallid  and  emaciated,  but  it^s  living  Prin- 
ciple is  detached  from  that  which  it 
enlivens,  Putrefadion  and  Diffolution  of 
the  Body  enfue,  and  'tis  no  longer  a 
Change  within  the  Subjiancey  but  the  very 
Subjlance  is  lojl  both  in  Effence  and  in 
Name  (/)•  Such  Motion  is  called  Cor- 
ruption, Dissolution,  or  Dying. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Seed  of  any 
Species,  whether  Animal  or  Vegetable, 
by  Evolution,  Accretion,  or  other  latent 
Procefs  of  Nature,  produces  a  certain 
Beings  which  had  no  exijlence  before  \  *tis  a 
Change^  like  the  former,  that  goes  not 
merely  to  Attributes^  but  by  a  more  ef- 
ficacious Operation  to  the  very  Subjlance 

a  Sphere  into  a  O/^y,  from  \\\aX.  in  ft  ant  the  Boivi  h  n$ 
mo*e.  ii  haji  no  longer  an  cxlftence  eilhcr  in  Effence^ 
or  in  Name,     See  before,  p.  go. 

(I)  See  the  Note  immediately  preceding. 

itfclfc 
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itfelf.     Such  Motion  is  called  Gene-  C.XVI. 
RATION  or  Birth. 

The  following  difFerence  fubfifts  be- 
tween thefe  two  latter  Species  and  the 
former;  the  former  are  no  more  than 
Roads  to  different  Modes  of  Being  ;  the 
latter  lead  to  Being  itfelf^  •land  to  it's 
oppofite  Non- being  {ni). 

However  feparate  and  diftinft  thefe 
Species  of  Motion  may  be  found,  yet  be- 
ing  all  of  the  fame  Genus,  they  naturally 
blend  themfelves  together. 

(m)  Hence  Generation  is  called— '(JcTo?  atto  th 

t(^  IK  TO  Ivt^ynA  oy — THE  Road /r5//2  Kon-being 
to  Being  ;  that  is,  from  Being  in  PowtR  to  lieiNo 
IN  Act — Corruption  or  Dissolution,  on  tlie 
contrary,  is  called  'Cio(  oivo  rZ  gj-t^  tU  t,o  /**?  ?u-^ 
THE  Road  from  Being  to  N on- being.  Anmon. 
in  Prad.  p.  172. 

The  Particle  r,  prefixed  in  the  Oiiotations  to  ^i 
ovTJ^,  and  to  ou,  i^  to  diilin^'niih  tlic  A'*?//  Idr.g 
and  Being  here  mcniijncd  froii;  Bjif)g  an  J  Non- being 
ahfoluie.  11  >j  means  -n  a  iriaurur^  a^  it  wcrcy  after  a 
foit.     See  below,  397,  398. 

C  c  3  Thus 


^gp  P  H  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  I C  A  I, 

(3.XVI.  Thus  iho^  Local  Motion  may  poflibly 
^-^  exift:  without  the  reji,  yet  'tis  impojjible for 
the  rejl  to  exift  without  Local  Motion. 
Generation  is  the  ACfemblage  of  parts  i 
Corruption^  the  Separation  ;  fo  that  here 
Local  Motion  is  evident  in  either  cafe. 
'Tis  the  fame  in  filiation ;  the  fame  in 
Augmentation  and  Diminution.  When 
Fear  renders  a  perfon  pale,  fuch  Change 
pould  not  be,  did  not  his  Blood  retreat 
locally  from  the  furface  to  within :  an4 
as  for  Augmentation  and  it's  Oppojite^ 
they  are  no  more  than  the  bringing  to^ 
^nd  the  carrying  off-y  both  which  in  their 
very  Idea  imply  Local  Motion. 

The  other  Species  of  Motion  arc  /«- 
gidentaUy  blended  alfo.    He  that  increafes 
in  bulk,  commonly  increafes  with  rud- 
,Vi  dinefs\  and  he  that  kfjens  in  bulk,  com- 

monly leflcns  with  Palenefs.  There  are 
both  in  the  ^alines  and  the  ^antitie^ 
pf  the  particles  to  be    affemblcd,  many 

Changes 
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Changes    neceflfarily  previous  to    Gejte--  C.XVL 
ration  or  Birth  ;   and  many  others,  as 
neceflarily    previous    to    Corruption    or 
Death  {n). 

And  thus  have  weeftabliflied  six  Spe- 
cies OF  Motion,  which  we  denomi- 
nate Physical,  becaufe  they  refped: 
Phy^cal  SubjeSis.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  four  of  the  Universal  Genera,  or 
Arrangements  ;  one  in  the  Genus, 
Where,  Transition  ;  one  in  ^ality^ 
Aliation;  two  in  ^antity.  Aug- 
mentation and  Diminution  ;  two  in  ^ 
Subjiance,  Generation  and  Corrup- 
tion. 

(n)  See  Arijiot.  Phyf.  1.  viii.  c.  8. — where  he 
{hews  at  large  that  Local  Motion  is  neceflarily  the  pri- 
mary  Motion,  as  running  thro*  the  refl^  and  eflential 
to  them  all ;  and  where  he  likewife  explains  in  what 
manner  the  other  Species  of  Motion  neceflarily  blend 
thewfelves  with  each  other.  The  Chapter  is  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed.  In  his  Traft  de  Animdy  1.  i. 
c.  3.  having  fpoken  of  the  fcveral  Species  of  Motion, 
he  adds,  that  Motion  infers  Place — watrai  yio 
ai  Xt^iuiTOLi  xiy^VfK  iv  ToVf — For  that  ALL  the 
Motions  here  enumerated  are  in  Place. 

C  c  4  In 
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C.XVI.  In  all  thcfc  Motions  there  is  Oppoisi- 
TioN  or  Contrariety  {o).  Where  two 
Species  are  coupled  in  one  Genus,  the 
two  Species  themfelves  are,  in  fuch  cafe. 
Contraries  I  as  Generation  and  Corruf- 
tiony  Augmentationznd Diminution.  Where 
the  Species  Aznd^  Jingle,  as  Local  Mo- 
tion,  or  Aliation,  the  Contrarieties  arc 
tnorc  numerous^  and  therefore  perhaps  not 
mentioned.  In  Juocal  Motion  we  behold 
Backward  and  Forward,  Redilinear  and 
Curvilinear,  Centripetal  and  Centrifu- 
gal, &c.  In  Aliationy  or  Change  of  S^ua^ 
lityy  we  behold  Blackening  and  White- 
ning ;  Straightening  and  Bending  ; 
Strengthening  and  Weakening ;  with 
many  others,  to  which  names  are  want- 
ing. Laftly,  all  Motion  whatever  is 
contrary  to  Rest  (/), 

[o)  Sec  the  Chapter  preceding,  p.  361. 

Jnjirieinefs  the  Contrary  to  Motion  is  Rs^t. 
4riji.  Pr4f£c.  c.  xi.  p.  j|6.    E£t.  Sylb. 

And 
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And  now  perhaps  it  may  not  be  a-  GXVI 
mifs  to  inquire,  what  Physical  Mo-  ^^^^^^ 
TioN  IS.  Some  Philofophers  have  found 
a  (hort  method  here,  by  telling  ub,  'tis  a 
Jimple  Idea^  and  therefore  cannot  be  de-^ 
Jined.  Others,  with  more  reafon,  have 
called  it  hard  to  be  defined  (^),  a  circum- 
(lance  not  unufual  with  other  Subjects 
equally  obvious ^  there  being  nothing  more 
different  both  in  accuracy  and  truths 
than  that  Apprehenfion,  which  is  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  of  the  Vulgar, 
and  that,  which  ought  to  fatisfy  the  in- 
veftigation  of  a  Philofophcr. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  we  confider  Mo- 
tion as  an  Objedt  of  Senfation^  we  (hall 

The  other  Modes  of  Contrariety  arc  explained  in 
the  fubfequent  part  of  the  Chapter  here  quoted, 
^hich  in  fome  Editions  is  the  fourteenth. 

(?)  — %»^«'»'«v  XaCny  aWv  (fiih  ttiyvKriv)  rl  iViV 
*Tis  hard  to  comprthind  what  it  is — So  fays  the  5/^^/- 
titti  and  gives  his  Reafons,  which  we  poftpone  for 
the  prefcnt,  that  we  may  not  antifipate*  Phyf.  I.  iii. 
c.  2.  p.  45.    Edit.  Sylb. 

difcovcr 
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C.XVI.  difcover  it  to  be  the  Objed:  not  of  one 
Senfe,  but  of  all.  In  a  ring  of  Bells  we 
hear  it  y  in  a  fucccffion  of  Savours  we 
tajie  it ;  of  Odours,  we  fmell  it  ^  and 
that  we  feel  or  fee  it,  there  needs  no  ex- 
ample. Thus  is  it  diftinguiflied  from 
thofc  Objedls,  that  are  peculiar  to  one 
Senfe  alone ;  as  from  Colours,  which  wc 
onlyfee^  or  from  Sounds,  which  we  onfy 
hear.  Simple  therefore  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
only  an  Objedt  of  Senfation,  but  ftands 
difiinguijhed^  as  a  common  Object,  from 
other  objeds  that  are  peculiar. 

And  arc  there  then  (it  may  be  de- 
manded) no  other  Objeds  of  the  fame 
Charadler  ? — *Tis  anfwered,  there  are  ; 
as  Bulk  and  Figure,  common  Objeifls  to 
the  Sight  and  Feeling ;  Reft  and  Num- 
ber, common  Objeds,  like  Motion,  to 
every  Senfe  (r). 

(r)  Koiy^K    i\^    Kmtri^^   i^ifAiot^    a^«Oj(Ao\,    %'^f^^ 

«6<V6?sVi«f).    The  common  Obji£is  cf  Senfation  an  Mo- 
tion, 
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And  how  (it  is  afkcd  again)  is  Mo^  C,XVL 
fion  diftinguiflicd  from  thefc  ?— We  re- 
ply, from  Reft,  by  Contrariety  i  from 
Number,  by  Continuity  ;  from  Bulk  and 
Figure,  as  the  Parts  of  Motion  are  never 
Permanent y  never  co-exiji^  What  Specu^' 
lations  does  this  Idea,  Simple  as  it  is 
icalled,  openj  even  while  we  coniider  it 
no  farther  than  as  an  ObJe<St  of  Senfa^ 
tion  F 

But  we  jnuft  not  flop  Aere,  even  while 
we  confider  it  as  Fhyfical.  As  fuch  wc 
ihall  find  it  connected  with  a  Body^ 
which  moves ;  and  as  fuch,  necefTarily 
performed  thro  Space^  and  in  Time ;  fo 
that  thefe  alfoy  and  their  Attributes  of 
Infinite  and  Continuous^  muft  be  added 


TioN,  Rest,  Number,  Figure,  1&\3L1^\  for  thefe 
are  peculiar  to  no  one  Senfe,  Arifl,  de  Anima^  1.  ii* 
C.  6.  p.  34.  Thcfe  common  Objedls  arc  well  worthy 
of  Attention  in  explaining  the  Doftrinc  of  theScnfc| 
find  Senlation* 

to 
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CXVL  to  it's  Theory,  as  fo  many  neceffary  Spe- 
culations. 


We  cannot  therefore  but  obferve,  that 
if  it  be  2ijimple  Idea,  'tis  ftrangely  com- 
f  Heated  with  a  multitude  of  others  (j) ; 


(s)  See  the  Beginning  of  the  third  Book  of  Art- 
Jlotl/s  Phyjiciy  ch.  i.  where  being  about  to  treat  of 
Motion^  he  (hews  with  what  other  Subjects  it  is  ne- 
cefiarily  conne£ted,  fuch  as  Continuous,  Infi- 
NiTE,  Place,  Time,  &c.  and  where  accordingly, 
after  he  has  given  us  the  Opinions  of  his  Predecd'- 
fors  in  Philofophy  concerning  thefe  Subjects,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  due  order  to  explain  what  he  thinks  himfelf. 
—His  words  are,  as  they  here  follow.     Aox^r  i*  n 

luGuc  IV  Tw  Ivyt^iT*  Jio  xai  tok  cgi^ofAma  to  Zu- 
»fXK»  cu/Afia/vfi  wf oo-;^gTj(r9ai  To-oXAaxi;  tw  X&yw  tm 
tS  'ATfi^tf,  «f  tU  "ATTfifov  i^Mgiriy  to  Zuvip^ic  ?». 
n^o;  Jt  T8T0i(  avfu  To^nr,  x;  KfvS,  X;  X^ovv  aJuvctlov 
XiVyiq-tv  nkai.  Motion  appears  to  be  in  the  number  of 
things  Continuous  :  now  Infinite  ifnmediately 
Jhexvs  itfelf  in  that  which  /j  Continuous  ;  for  whuh 
reafony  when  they  define  Continuous,  they  have  cft^n 
eccafion  to  employ  withal  the  charatler  of  Infmite^  in  as 
much  as  Continuity  is  that,  which  is  divisip.le 
to  Infinite.  Jd4  to  thisy  without  Place*  and 
Vaci'Um,  and  Time,  'tis  impojjible  that  MoTioM 
JhouU  have  exijhncc,     Phsfic,  1.  iii.  c.  I. 

fucli 
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fuch   as  Space,  Time,   Injinttude,    Conti--  CXVI. 
nutty,  together  with  Body,  and   it's  w- 
Jible  Attributes  both  of  ^antity  and  of 
^ality.     But  to  proceed  in  our  Specu- 
lation. 

That  there  are  things  exifting  in  aSi^ 
in  reality,  in  aSiuality  (call  it  as  you 
pleafe)  we  have  the  evidence  both  of 
our  Senfes,  and  of  our  internal  Confci- 
oufnefs  ;  fo  that  this  is  a  matter  of  fadt, 
which  we  take  for  granted.  That  there 
alfo  are  things  which  aSlually  and  really 
are  not,  is  equally  evident  as  the  former, 
and  requires  no  proving.  A  Sphinx  for 
example  aSlually  is  not ;  a  Centaur  ac-- 
tually  is  not  5  for  thefe  we  may  call 
Phantoms  in  the  language  of  Lucretius, 

^a  neque  funt  ufquam,  neque  pojfunt  ejft 
profeSlb. 

Laftly,  every  Subjlance  that  aftually  is, 
by  actually  being  that  thing,  aSlually  is 

not 
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C.XVI.  not  any  other  (/)•     A  piece  of  Brafs  fot 
'  example    adlually   is  not  an   Oak  ;   an 
Acorn,  not  a  Vine  i  a  Grape-fl:on«,  not  a 
Statue. 

There  is  a  difference  however  here ; 
I  mean  a  difference  in  the  laft  mode  of' 
adtually  not  being  \  for  tho*  the  Brafs  is 
no  more  a  Statue,  than  it  is  an  Oak,  yef 
has  it  a  Capacity  to  become  the  one,  and 
none  to  become  the  other.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Acorn,  with  refpedt 
to  the  Oak  3  of  the  Grape-flone,  with 
refpedt  to  the  Vine.  Were  it  not  for 
this  definite  nature  of  Capacity y  which  afi 
much  diftinguiflies  the  invjfible  Powers^ 


(/)  This  LAST  Species  of  Non- entity  fliouM 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  DoSirine  of  Motitn 
wholly  depends  upon  ity  and  as  it  is  fo  ejfeniially  diftin- 
guiOied  both  from  the  Phantastic  Noh-entitiet 
(the  SphinX)  the  Centaur,  &c.)  immediately  preced- 
ing, and  from  that  firongeji  of  all  Non-entities,  thtf 
Non-entity  of  iMPOSsiBiLiTt,  fuch  as  that  the  DU 
ameter  of  the  Square  Jhould  be  commtnfurahle  iviib  iff 
Sides f  or  that  the  fame  Number  Jhould  be  both  Even  and 
Odd.    See  before,  p.  389. 

al 
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as  ASluality  diftinguiflies  the  vlfibk  At-  GXVI. 
tributes,  there  would  be  no  reafon  why 
an  Acorn  fliould  not  produce  a  Statue, 
as  well  as  it  produces  an  Oak  ;  or  why 
any  thing  (to  fpeak  more  generally) 
Jhould  not  be  able  to  produce  any  thing  {u). 

What  then,  if  there  were  no  Capa^ 
city  exifting  in  the  Univerfe  ?— -Could 
there  be  Generations^  Corruptions^  Growths^ 
Diminutions^  Aliations^  or  Change  of 
Place  ? — ImpofEblc — But  if  thefe  arc 
all  the  Species  of  Pineal  Motion^  it 
follows,  that  WITHOUT  Capacity  there 
can  be  nofuch  Motipns. 

And  IS  Motion  then  for  this  reafon 
j&«r^  Capacity,  and  that  only  F'^Lct  us 
examine.— A   Man,  being  in  Salisbury, 

(u)  This  Diftinaion  of  to  'EvTiXfx«*V  and  """^ 
Aupa/tAn,  o/tbat  which  is  in  Actuality,  and  thai 
which  is  in  PowER,  is  the  BaGs  of  all  the  Peripatttic 
Rcafoning  upon  this  Subjcft*  Sec  p.  277,  &c.  alfo 
p.  148,  149. 

has 


QXyhj  haa  a  Capacity  of  travelling  to  London 4^ 
Is  he  therefore,  for  merely  pojfejing  fuch 
Capacity^  upon  the  road  thither  ? — He  is 
not.— M?</(?«. therefore,  tho*  C^acityi^  is 
not  Capacity  alone  :  thqre  muft  be  fom?. 
degree  of  Actuality,  or  elfe  Motiqm 
can  never  exift.  Shall  we  then  call  it 
pure  Actuality  h—We  cannot  ajfert 
that 9  when  we  have  made  Capacity 
one  of  it*$  requi£tes,  Befides,  how; 
(hould  Motion  be  feen  in  pure  ABuality  % 
an  A<3:uality,  which  never  exifls^  till  M(k* 
tion  is  at  an  end  ?  A  Man  furely  caa 
no  more  be  called  moving  towards  Lon^ 
don^  who  is  aBually  arrived  there,  than 
he  who,  poffeiling  the  Capacity  of  go*, 
ing  thither,  forbears  to  exert  any  of  his 
motive  powers. 

If  Motion  therefore  be  neither  Capa^ 
city  alone^  nor  ASluality  alone^  and  yet 
both  (as  it  appears)  are  ejfential  to  itj 
^tis  IN    BOTH  we  muft    look  after  it. 
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AS     DERIVING    IX's    EXISTENCE     FROM    CXVL 
BOTH. 

Such  in  fa£t  it  will  appear;  forne^ 
thing  MORE  than  dead  Capacity^  fome- 
thing  LESS  than  perfeB  ASluality :  Ca- 
pacity RouzED,  andjiriving  to  quit  it* s 
latent  Character:  not  the  Capable  Brajs^ 
nor  yet  the  Actual  Statue^  but  the 
Capacity  in  Energy^  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Brafs  in  Fufion,  while  //  is  becoming 
the  Statue,  and  is  not  yet  become.  Thus 
too,  when  a  Complexion  is  aShtally  Red^ 
we  fay  not  that  it  reddens  i  much  lefs 
do  we  aflcrt  fo,  while  it  remains  pef^ 
fe^ly  Pale ;  but  as  tvtvy  pale  Complexion 
implies  a  Capacity  to  become  red^  'tis  in 
THE  Energy  of  this  Capacity  exifts 
the  Reddenings  that  is  the  Motion. 

In  the  account  of  Motion  \\cvt  given 

we  fee  the  Dodrine  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  more  ancient  Seds  of  Pythagoreans 

and   Platonics^   tho'  they   give  different 

D  d  Defcrip- 


^iii  ^H  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  i  C  A^ 

•ir-^Yl    t^efcriptlons,  fcenl  to  have  deduced  thcfc^ 
all  from  the  fame  Principles.     Thus  htr 
caufe,   whertever  any  thing  is  moved^  it 
IS  fbme  way   or  other   diverjified  cither 
in  ^antityi  or  in  ^ality^  or  at  leaft  ih 
Place^  for  this  rcafon   they  called  M<>* 
TioN,     DivERsixy.      Again,     becaufe, 
"while  oppofite  forces  are  equals  then  is 
Motion  filjpended^  and  revives  not  till  J/i^ 
'equality  dejiroys  the  Equilibrium  j  for  this 
feafon   they  called   Motiont,   Inequa- 
rtTY.  Again,  becaufe  every  thing,  which 
5s  moving^  is  not  in  ibme  certain  Attri-r 
l)utes,  either  what    it    was^  or  wKat  it 
will  he  J  fof  this  reafon  they  called  Mo- 
tion, Non-entity  (a:),  not  Non-entity^ 
^bfolutej  but  with  a  peculiar  reference. 

All    thefe  Defcriptions   of  Motion 
naturally  flow  from  one  Source,  and  that 


'ErfPOTijTa,   y^  Vivi<roT?iTa,   xj   to   fAti    cp.     Phihp,  im 
Pbjijfu,  p.  144.     For  Noti' Entity y  fee  before  p.  397, 

^  is. 


A  ft  R  A%Gt  MEN  t  'i  ^^ 

iS;  from  it's  indefiritte  (y)  and  unafcer-  C 
tamable  appearance.     Ndw    the    reaion 

,  wliy  It  J^  appears,  is,  as  we  have  faid," 
becatlfe  we  cannot  place  it  either  in  thi" 

Jtmpk  Capacity  of  things,    or  in  the 

Jhnple  Actuality.  The  Bow  for  ex* 
ample  moves  not,  becapfe  it  may  be  bent ; 
nor  be'caufe  it  is  bent ;  but  the  Motion 
ties  between  ;  lies  in  an  imperfeSl  and   ob-^ 

fcute  union  of  the  two  together ;  is  the 
actuality  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  even  op 
Capacity  itself  {z);   imperfeSl  ana 

obfcurei 


(^)  —  amov  Ji  T»  f*V  TJtuTa  rA'iyon  Auri;^  on 
io^iri'j  ri  So'xiT  slvcn  i  H/v»j(rtf.  Phyf  p.  45.  Er/It» 
Sylb, — The  Caufe  of  their  placing  Motion  among  thefe 
things^  is^  that  it  appears  to  be fometking  Indefinite. 

(z)  Wehavejuft  before  ftilcd  it  the  Fnfrcv  of  • 
Capacity;  here,  the  Actuality  of  Capacity. 
Thefe  expreffions  are  difficult,  nnlcfs  we  attend  to 
the  manner,  in  which  they  are  ufed.  'I  he  original 
Greek  expreflbs  the  Sentiment  thus — y\  t'a  ivvslixn  01- 
T©*  IvnXi^tioc^  f}  Toiarov,  xmirlq  Env— The  EneRt 
GY  of  fthat  exi/ls  in  Power,  cotifidendas  so  exijiin^^ 
is  Motion.  Jrj/I.  Phy/k-.^  43.  Edit.  Sylb.-- And 
(oon  after,  p.  45-— t2  SI  SontHv  aciifQv  ctvAi  rnv  x/vr.- 
D  d  2  cri 


^4  F^lI^q^spPHICA^ 

CXVL  obfcurif   bccaufe  fuch  is  Capacity  t« 
^^^:  which  it  belongs. 


Ci»  atnov  in  in  tU  tifm/An  T«y  twMf  in  iU^  mifm 

^iiair  if  I  ^ifitctt  ayriv  iwKui*  nn  ycif  to   twst^in  |7« 

p^i  vocov  iumt»$  f^  ftyaj^xuff  vri  to  ivtgyuf  vo^ov* 

ffrs  Ki^vifo-ii  i»ifyn»  jeacv  tk  f »vft»  ^xfr»  ittxi^  H*   at' 

%iov  i*  in  dnxU   to    i^arif  «  ifn  mfftim   xiynm^ 

iu  Sioi  TtfTo  in  Xfii'XtiFoy  auriif  XaCirv  rl  ifir  tj  ydf  tlf 

f ff Tio-tv  ivayTiaTw  ^tTvcti^   n  f ic  ^uvft/uiiy,   n  < I;  fvcprfioy 

^irAvfv*   TtfTwv    J'  «*9fif   (palyl\»i   Mty(ifAi¥Q¥^  XftV/lM 

TOiW  e'   |»piifAfv(^  T^oir^»  $vtffMka9  f^ht   Tiy«   ilfeai, 

TO^otUTtli'  f*  J^^fyl**"*   •5»»  ffro/Mrfv,   x^*'»'^^*  /*«  *'»*», 

fv^fX^/cAfW  ^'  <rv«i.    Jrijl.  Phyf,  \.  iii.  c.  2.— 7%#  i?^4i. 

jiff  ti;i!ry  Motion  appeats  to  i/lKDEFiNiTE,  isythat  there 

|i  »0  placing  itfmply  iither  in  the  Capacity  c/  things^ 

§r  in  their  Energy  ;  for  neither  is  that  nectjfarily  movtd^ 

p)hicb  is  CAPABLE  OF  BECOMING  a  certain  ^antity  ; 

p^  that^  which  is  a  certain  ^anttty  in  Energy  and 

J^CJ.     Indeed  the  Motion  itfelf  appears  to  be  a  certain 

Sort  of  Energy^  hut  then  *tis  an  imperfect  one  5  and 

fhe  reafon  of  this  isy  the  Capacity  itself  is  im- 

|>ERFECT,    of   which  //  is  the  Energy.     Henc$ 

fhereforf  it  becomes  hard  to  comprehend  tt*s  Nature  :  f§r 

his  necejf^ry  to  place  it  either  in  priyation^  or  in  Capacity^ 

pr  elfe  infmple  Energy^  andy^t  no  one  of  thefe  appears  to 

be  poJftbUn     The  Manner  therefore ^  which  we  have  men- 

ponedy  is  the  only  one  remaining^  which  is,  that  it  fhcuH 

^  a  peculiar  Sort  of  Energy^  and  thaty  fuch  a  one  as  we 

^edefcribed;  HARD  TO  DISCERN,  and  yET  POS- 

;IB|^  TO  EXlsf.     p.  ;j.5,  utfupra.     ^dit.  Sylb 


AkkAN<Jfii^fiN¥§;  4djr 


And   fo  much  for  Motion  Physi-  GaVJ; 
CAL»  it's  different  Species^  and  it's  ge- 
neral Charader.    We  are  no^  to  in* 
quire    qoncerhing    Motkn     rf  anoth& 
kind. 


D  d  ^  CHAP. 


t»<t 


P.H lLO$  OP.H  14: Ad^ 


J. 


.1-'  .- 

C   If   A   p.     .3C.VJI. 

Concerning  Motion  Not-Physical?— 
T/iis  means  Metaphysical,  and  why 
Jo  called — Spontaneity^JVant — Percept 
tion,  Con/ciou/ne/s,  Anticipation^  Pre^ 
conception — Appetite^  Refentment^  Rea^ 
Jon — Motion  Phyjical  and  Metdphyjicul 
how  united — Difcord  and  Harmony  of  the 
internal  Principles — Powers  vegetative^ 
animal,  rational — Immortality^^-^Ki^sT^ 
it's  feveral  Species — Motion,  to  what 
perceptive  Beings  it  appertains ;  to  whaty 
not — and  whence  the  Difference. 

Chap.  /^^UR  Contemplation  hitherto  may 
XVII.  v^  be  called  PhyJicaU  becaufe  'tis  a- 
bout  Phyfical  Motions y  that  the  whole  has 
bj;cn  e/pployed,  and  'ds^from  Phyjical 
Obfervations,  that  the  whole  has  been 
deduced.     But  he,  who  (lops  here,  has 

bat 


A  R*  ArN:&  E  M  EJnT-T  Si.  4p^ 

tut  half  fini£hed  his  Work^  if  it  be  tf ujs  Chapu 
that  Corporeal  Mafles  only  movCf  becaufe  if* 
^hey  are  moved  {a) ;  and  therefore  cannot  bp 
f  onfidered  2iSihe  original  Source  of  Motion^ 

WnfeN  a  Boy  carries  about  with  him 
gn  Infc£fc  in  a  Box,  we  call  not  this 
Motion,  the  JnfeB's  Motion  as  an  Animal^ 
bccaufc  a  Nut  or  a  Pebble  would  have 
moved  in  like  manner,  lb)  When  the 
fanie  Boy,,  piercing  a  Wing  of  this  In- 


([j)  T«.  yiviify  (putf-ixwCy  xiimroy'  trM  yd^  to  to uf* 
rov  KmTj  HmfAiitov  9^  auVo. — That  which  gives  il/^- 
tion  PHYSICALLY,  is  iifelf  moveable  ;  for  every 
things  which  gives  Motion  in  this  manner^  is  moved  alfi 
itfelf. — And  foon  after-*T»To  $\  urohiT  S^/gc r  wr*  <k^« 
1^  zFoi^H — ThiSf  (namely  the  giving  Motion)  //  Joes 
iy  Contact  •,  fo  that  at  the  fame  time  (while  it  afts) 
it  is  aQei  upon,  Arijiot.  Phyfic.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  44, 
45.     E(Ut.  Syib. 

(b^  — io/xf  in  TO  ^Uiov  uvoLij  J  fIfwSfy  i  oc^X^y 
fuiJiv  cvfji,Qoi?^oiAiv)i  T»  j3«ao-9£VT(^ — 'That  feems  to  bt 
FORCED  or  COMPELLED,  of  which  the  Principle  or 
JUoving  Caufe  is  FROM  without,  while  the  Being 
ampellid  contributes  nothing  from  itjelf  Ethic*  Nic. 
1.  iii.  €•  I.  p«  37.     Edit.  Sylb, 

D  d  4  fcft. 


4o8  P  H  1  L O  S  O  P H  le^l. 

C3iap«  fcdt  makes  it  defcribe  a  circular  :M^thln 
XVII.  round  a  Pin  or  Needle,  even  Milr  Cannot 
well  be  called  the  ]nfe<^'s  Motion  i  for 
it's  Mothftj  as  an  Animal^  is  notj  like  z 
Planet,  round  a  Center*  So  far  bowe?er 
the  Motion  differs  from  that  in  the  Bo3t» 
th»t  by  being  a  /»^/  Motion,  the  centric 
fugal  Part  is  the  AnimaVs  own,  the  cen^ 
tripetal  is  extraneous*  But  if  ever  the 
Wing  detacii  itfelf,  and  the  fortunate  In- 
fed  file  o^;  at  that  inftant  the  Mixture 
of  extraneous  is  no  more^  artd  the  Matim, 
thence  forward  becomes  property  and 
purely  animaU 

Ani>  what  is  it,  which  gives  tht  Mo-- 
tion  this  proper  and  pure  charaAer  ?— It 
is  Spont>ineity  (<:),  that  pure  and  w- 
nate  Impulfe  arifing  from  the  Animal  /if- 


Thatfitould  feem  to  hi  SpoNTANBOufr,  ^  tc/^Ur^  lik 
Pr'vicifU  ar  Moving  Caufe  is  in  the  Bbinc  ITSELF. 
JE/i,  Nic.y  ill.  c.  I.  p.  j8.    £«///.  5f.A.. 


J^^\hy  wbich  tf/(9mijf«KFlIgkt.i«  then   Gh«^. 
ifirodaced and <oailti£bed.   -  ,  1 1.:  ■    ^^^^ 

V    AMathus^  while  we  pafs  from  Fljriog 
to  bmMe  and  SpontmeoHs  Impttife^  that  19 
,to  fay  in  otheii  words^  from  Flying  to 
il8  Cai^f  we  piis  alfo  infenfibly  from 
Motion  Fhyficalx.0  Metaphjficali  for  Me* 
TAPHYsics   are   properly  converfaot  a- 
bout  primary  and  internal  Caufes.     We 
-call  not  fach  lmpu\&  MetapAji/lca/j  as  if 
it  were  furti  r^y  ^umcify  tup^nif^  fomithing 
fubfequtnt  t(h  natural  Motion^  that  isi  to 
Flying  (for  this  would  fet  EfFedl  before 
Caufe>  a  prepoftcrous   order  indeed  !) ; 
but  we  call  it  Metaphyjicah  becaufe  tho^ 
4ruly  prior  in  itfelf>  it  i%  fubfequtnt  in 
Mollis  Contemplation,  whofe  Road  of  Sci- 
ence is  naturally  upv/ard,  tj^zt  is,  from 
EfFed  to  Caufe»  from  Senfible  to  Intel- 
ligible/^^/ 


(d)  See  HermtSy  p,  9.  See  alfo  the  fecond  EdK 
tton  of  Vol.  I.  p.  365,  and  of  the  prefcnt  Ttif.^c, 
p.  344,  Note  (dy. 

Spon- 


^p  PHjLO/SOFHICAt 

^f-         );.;,.'   ' 

ChAj*.  Spontaneous  Impulfe  {e)  is  to  the  hif 
^^}}\  kOt  the  Caufe  of  Flying ;  fo  it  is  to  the 
Dblphioy  of  Swimmihg  f  to  t1ie  Man^ 
of  Walking.  But  what  is  the  Caufe  df 
<tbis  Impulie  itfelf  ?  And  why  do  jlni^ 
mals  poffefs  it,  more  t)ian  Stocks  of* 
Stones  ?  : 

To.folve  this  qaeftbn>  we  mud:  firft 
remarks  that  every  AnimaU  however  ez^ 
quifite  in  it's  frame^  is  neverthelefs  far 
from  being  perfedtj  being  ftill  the  Part 
of  a  greater  and  more  perfeft  Whole  (fj^ 

to 


(tf)  'Of/Aii.  Dtog.  Laetu  vii.  85.  Una  pars  in 
Appetitu  poftta  eft.  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  28.— Apfe- 
TiTiON£s^2/^y  quas  ilU  offji,oig  vocanty  oledientes  iffiure 
Rationi — De  Offic.  ii.  5. — AnimaUay  qua  habent  fms 
Impetus  et  rerum  Appetitus — Ejufd.  ii.  3. — Na- 
TURALEM  enim  Appetitionem,  quam  vacant  offM,i^ 
itemque^  &c.  De  Fin.  iv.  14. — Seneca  vXa^  the  wordSf 
Spontaneos  Motus.    Epijl,  cxxi. 

(f)  Ipfe  autem  Homo — nullo  modo  perfe^us,  fed  ifi 
quadam  particula  Ferfecti.    Ck.  di  Nat.  Dtsr^. 


^11 R  A  InT  9^  ME  N  T  ^.  4iit 

to  which  it  is  conneSifdhy  many  necef^    pl^^p^ 
Uxji  Wants.  £1^ 


.  ,Pne  of  ihefe  for  .cixgrnplc  is  commoqi 
to  all  Animals^  that  .of  Food  or  Ali- 
)np,ot.  Suppqfe  t^en  thfs  IVant  were  not 
Xf>  ,be  gratifijcdf  what  would  be  the  cpa« 
fcquence  ? — The  Animal  would  perifli, 
—And  how  has  Providence  obviated  this 
danger  ? — It  has  given  to  every  Animal^ 
however  baf?,  however  young,  not  only 
a  Confcioufnefs  of  this  Want^  but  an  ob"^ 
Jmre  ^enfatim  of  ibmc  diftindlion  \ia 
things  without  I  and  a  Preconception  ot 
Anticipation,  in  favour  of  that  Alirnent 
which  it  is   to  prefer^  from  an  inward 

Jelling  of  if  s proper  Conjiitution  {g ).  Tis 

» 

ii.  14*  See  of  this  Vol.  Pv239,  &c.  and  the  end  o£ 
the  prefcnt  Chapter. 

.  Wb^t  is  applied  by  Cicero  in  the  above  Paflage  to 
Jt^fif  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  all  othef 
Animals,  and  needs  no  proving.  ^Iwas  a  funda« 
mental  Doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  ^ 

[g)     -— IlPiOTOf     OiXfiOV    H¥Xt    TB'XVTl     ^CDCf  TnV  mTU 

ruVoriy,   ^  rnv  raiTni  cwilho'iV''^Tbe  thing  prima- 
r  RILY 


l>HILOSOPHICAL 

thus  ^K>itfmX  cither  T^eaching  or  Eo^eri^ 
ence,  but  merely  from  an  innate  Feel^ 
ifig  of  what  is  conducive  to  their  proper 
Beings  that  Infants  are  able  to  diftin- 
gui(h  Milk  from  Vinegar  ;  and  Silk'o 
worms  the  Leaf  c^  a  Mulberry  from 
that  of  a  Laurel  oir  an  A(h  {h).    Now 

the 


IKTIMATB  to  iViry  Jnimalf  is  itU  own  Com* 
TioNt 'Wa  CowaciousNXss  tf  ii,    D^f* 


&ILY 
•TiTUTIONt 

luurt.  Til.  8s 

(b)  -^Simulatqui  nattm  Jk  ammti-^iffimfihii 
cWarif  tt  commendari  ad  fKConfirvanitim  it  fumn  St^ 
tump  it  ad  iOj  qtue  confirvantia  funt  ejus  Status f  d$H^ 
ginda  I  alitnari  autem  ab  interitUp  iifqug  rthusp  qwse  m* 
terittim  videantiur  adfirrt.    Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  5. 

Thus  SiHica — Omnibus  (fc.  Animalilnis)  Con* 
STiTUTioNis  SUJB  Sbnsus  bst,  //  indi  Mmbrprvfii^ 
tarn  ixpidita  tra^fath.  Epift.  cxxi«— .Soon  after-r 
Cwjiitutionim  fuam  [[Animal]  crajjfi  intilUgitp  fimma* 
tim%  St  obfcufi-^ni  again^-^nr//  omma  gft  Mil  itb^a  : 
boc  animaUbus  iat/l  cun&is  :  n§c  infmtur^  fid  tinrAt* 
CITUR.7— And  foon  after,  ipeaking  of  the  CtrnN^ 
vhich  forne  Animals  feel  in  their  earlieft  ftate^  wheii 
Ibey  firft  behold  a  Hawk,  or  a  Cat,  he  zAi»^afpm:M 
Wis  imjfi  Scientiam  nodtutip  fwn  experimbnto  cok^ 
XBCTAM }  nmrip  antequam  poffint  exferiri,  cavita. 
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i^onfequence  of  this  Confd 
thefe  Preconceptions  or  AntkipA 


the  Confequence  of  this  Confcioufnefs^.oi  !Q|i;V> 

•  Anticipations,  is  a   ^w 


^««- 


Even  the  fgrodota  tribes  of  Animals,  when  their 
Powers  become  mature»  are  Jbtwn^  how  to  employ 
tbem,  by  an  irmati^  internal  InftinG. 

Dentilupus^  comu  taurus  fitiu  undi^niji  1stV9 
JHonfiratum-"^"^^ 

As  to  Innatb  Ideas,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
io  true,  (and  it  requires  no  great  Logic  to  prove) 
that,  if  by  Innate  Idea-^  be  meant  Innate  Pro^ 
POSITIONS,  there  never  were,  nor  ever  can  be  My 
iiich  things  exifting.  But  this  no  ways  tends  to  ful>f 
▼ert  that  innate  DiJKnUian  of  things  into  Eligible  and 
Ineligible^  according  ^  they  are  fuitabk  to  every  Na- 
ture,  or  not  fuit^ble;  a  Diftin£l!on,  which  every 
Peing  appears  to  recognize  from  it's  very  birth. 

Hence  the  Author  above  quoted  in  the  fame  Epiille 
T^lenera  quoque  animalia^  a  materne  utere^  vel  quoque 
meJeeffitfa^  quid  fit  infejlum  ipfis  P&OTINUS  norwit^ 
et  martifera  devitant. 

And  *tis  upon  this  reafoning  we  may  venture 
0  a$on>  that  tvtvf  fitch  Being  in  it's  eariieft  mo« 
meats  perceives  itfilf  to  be  an  Animalj  tU  it  may  net  be 
pUh/opbieal/y  ivfiermeil^  what  an  Animal  really  is-^ 
QpiD  SIT  ANIMAL,  nefcit\  ANIMAI,  £9st/efentif. 

Whatever 


^i,^         ^  n  thos  6  ^  n  I  d  A 1/ 

gaa^  J^^ntantous  Impulfe  :  for  'tis  in  thefc  tlial? 
[n«    fbch  Impulfe  finds  an  adequate  &[ficient 
'  *  Caufc. 


"whatever  others  in  aftcicht,  or  even  in  modeso. 
days,  may  h^ve  thought  concerning  this  Suhjefly 
that  Phihfopher  furely  can  be  hardly  fufpefted  of  fi,^ 
vouring  Innaie  Ideasy  who  held  TH£  Human  Soul, 
or  rather  it's'  Intellective  ? art,  from  ifs  cmi^ 
frghending  all  things y  to  be  for  that  very  reafon  fomething 
pure  and  unmixed — Imi  zireuroi  voh^  ai^^yii  .f7vft|p— « 
and  this,  becaufc  [in  any  compound]  that  which  h 
ilieny  bf  Jhewing  itfelf  along  with  other  ObjeSISy  int* 
fides  and  obfiru^S'^Tffa(iif>(pAnif^nov  yif  xuAufi  ri 
m^iXorfiovj  ^  civrt(Pfdr\n'^That  therefore  the  HvfAAvt 
Intellect  in  it* s  Nature  was  nothing  elfe  than  meri' 
Capacity,  or  the  ^ein'g  capable— wri  f*.ii^ 
iiiri  ffvai  (^bViv  Tivx  fji,niifJi.loLVy  flsAX*  i  raurDv,  ore 
iivatTQy — That  in  confeguence  it  WAS  NOT  any  Jtngli 
one  of  the  whole  trihe  of  Beings^  before  it  comprehended 
and  underjUcd  it — I  af «  xaAi?^«ir(^  t?^  xp^X**^  NSc— * 
jrefc'y  «f*p  m^i[%  t«v  ovt^v,  ©-piv  voini — That  'fuvf 
not  therefore  probable  it  jhould  he  blended  with  the  Body^ 
for  that  then  it  would  beam/f  vefed  with  fme  corporeal 
S>uality\  and  be  either  hot  orcc/dy  and  have  fome  corporeal 
Organy  as  the  fenfttive  faculty  has\  whereas  now  it  has  nom 
— J'lo  iSi  f^ffAl^ixi  fuAcfjv  «UToy  tw  (Tfiopari*  •s^aToi  yxa 
3fw  TIC  ylyvoiTOy  S-fpaoc  »}  ^^^PCfOf*  xav  t^yxycv  ti 
i*ti,  ug-TTif  Tw  atVfliiTixJ)'  vZv  ii  iiiv  fV»— — He  c<rilt 
eludes  at  lad  his  Re^fonings  with  telling  us-^that  the 

Intclletl^ 


Caufcii     But    if    wc    nicludc    all  thefe    Ghap> 
nndlcf  the  comraph  nzxtit.  bi  Perception^  *,r^!^ 


we 


IntelUn^  as  he  had /aid  before^  was  ifi  Capacity^  af^ 
ter  a  certain  manner^  tfje  feyerai  ObjeSis  intelHgibie  ;  bui 
was  in  ACTUALITY  no  one  of  tbem^  until  it  firji  com^ 
frehended  it — and  that,  it  was  the  fame  with  the  .  Mi7id 
dr  Human  UNDfiiiSTANDiNG  pn  it's  original  State] 
as  with  a  Rasa  Tab6la  «r 'Writin^g  Tablet,' 
in  which  nothing  as  yet  bad  been  actually  written — 
in  ttfnrai  sr^orc^ov^  on  ivJtiiAH   wu^  if)  toi  vonri  a, 

Xfp^f/^  'yiy^o^f^fAiVQU^  oirt^  fTViAioum  irr]  rZ  Nlr^ 
jlrijlot.  d^  Anima^  I.  iii.  iv. 

As  to  the  Simile  of  a  Rasa  Tabula,  or  (to  fpeafe 
in  a  hnguage  more  modern  and  familiar)  that  of  a 
She£t  of  fair  Writing  Paper,  tho'  it  be  fuffi-. 
^iently  evident  of  itfclf>  it  may  be  iUuftrated  in  the 
following  inailner. 

The  Human  IntelleSi  is  pure  tmmixedi  untainted  Ca* 
PACITY,  as  ^  Sheet  of  fair  Writing  Paper  \%  pure  un- 
mixedy  untainted  Whiteness.  The  pure  unmixed 
CharaSer  of  this  intelleSiual  Capacity  renders  it  fit  for 
every  ObjeSl  of  Comprehenftonj  as  the  pure  unmixed 
Charafler  of  the  Paper  makes  it  adequate  to  every  Spe- 
cies of  fyiriting.  The  Paper  would  not  be  adequate 
to  this  purpofe,  were  it,  previoufly  fcrawled  over  witH 
Syllables  or  Letters,    hi  fs^  only  as  it  is  clear^  it  is 

capable  y 
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Chap,  we  (hall  then  find,  that  Perception  it 
XVIL  the  proper  Caufe  of  Spontaneous  Im- 
pulse s 


tapahli ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  ferfi&ly  clear,  then  is  it 
firfe£fly  capable.  Tbefanu  Sprt  of  Rtafomng  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Human  Ukdsrstandxno. 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  Sentiments  of  this  ancient 
Sage  on  this  important  Subject. 

The  Sentiments  and  Subjefl,  being  both  of  them 
curious,  will  ('tis  hoped)  be  an  Apology  tx  this  Di* 
greffion. 

By  it  we  think  It  appears,  that  it  was  a  itcani 
Opinion  among  the  Ancieiltd,  that  Inftin&s  both  ia 
Man  and  Bead  were  originaly  and  Jittndtd  m  Natmrim 
That  Arijiotle  held  the  fame,  appears  not  only  from 
his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  but  from  the  following  re- 
markable Faflage  in  his  Politics^  relatiTe  to  Man. 
There  fpeaking  of  the  Social  Stsitc^  or  State  of  Society, 
he  fays— (Puo*!!  {jAp  Sv  iS  of juk  fv  vMn  im  niv  tsiau- 
rtiv  Koiv^nUv'^tbat  the  Tendsncy  to /tub  m  Soddf 
was  BY  Nature  in  Mnun.    Pol.  p.  4.    Edit.  fjA. 

We  think  alfo  it  farther  appears,  thit  whatever 
jtrijiotli  thought  of  In/linns  refiding  in  the  bwer  fii« 
culties  of  Man,  In/linSis  refpefling  the  purpofes  of 
common  Lifi  and  Society^  yet,  as  to  the  SuPRBii b  and 
Intellective  Part,  this  he  held  in  it's  original 
Sute  to  be  wholly  pure  and  unmixed,  and  only 
fiued,  by  that  Purity,  for  Mineral  and  univirfal  Com* 

preieM/oM. 
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PULSE  ;  that  *tis  Jo  the  Animzhimpe/s  it-  Ghap. 
felf,  becaufc  'tis  fo  that  it  perceives ;  it  XVII. 
does  not  fo  perceive,  becaufc  it  is  fo  im^ 
pelled  fij. 

The  Impulfc  hitherto  fpokcn  of  is  of 
earlieji  date,  commencing  in  a  manner 
with  the  Animal  itfclf ;  and,  as  it  merely 
refpcdls  the  Body  and  bodily  Pleafure,  is 
diftinguilhed  from  other  Impulfes  by  the 
narjie  of  Appetite  {k). 

As  Animals  advance^  the  Scene  of 
Perception  enlarges,  and  the  number  of 
Spontaneous  Impulfes  increafe  of  courfe 
with  it.  Yet  while  Pleafure.  corporeal  con- 
tinues thtfole  Objedl,  and  there  appears 
no  Danger  either  in  atquirivg  or  pre-- 

prehertjion.  He  fccms  (like  the  r«ft)  to  have  juftly 
diftihguiflied  between  InnaT£  Instincts,  and  In- 
nate Propositions. 

^  i^iyofAtist.     Ariji.  J^Iitaph.  A.  ^.  p.  203.    Edit,  Sylb. 

(k)  EnieTMiA. 

£  e  as 
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Chap,  ferving  it^    the  Impulfe  is  ftill  an  Ap^ 
^^"'   petite^  varying  only  in  it's  name,  as  the 

Pleafure,  to  which  it  is  referred,  varies 

in  the  Species. 

Yet,  befides  thefe  Preconceptions,  the 
Sources  of  fimple  Appetite,  there  are  alfo 
Preconceptions  of  offering  Violence,  and 
others  of  rejijling  Danger,  and  thefe  na- 
turally call  forth  another  Power,  I  mean 
the  Power  of  Anger  (/)/  Few  Animals, 
when  young, feel  any  fuch  Preconceptions*, 
but  the  more  ferocious  and  favage  are  fure 
to  find  them  at  maturity ;  and  the  irqf- 
cible  Impulfes  foon  fpontaneoujly  attend, 
prompting  the  Lion  to  employ  his  Fangs; 
the  Vultur  his  Talons  ;  the  Boar  his 
Tufk ;  and  every  other  Animal  of  prey 
his  proper  and  natural  Preparations, 

All  thefe  Spontaneous  Impulfes,  as  well 
of  Aiiger  as  of  Appetite,  are  equally  in- 

(/)  0TMCI. 

eluded 
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eluded  under  the  common  name  of  Irra^  Chap« 
thnal  {m)y  being  called  by  this  name,  ^** 
becaufe  they  have  nothing  to   do  with 

Reafon. 

But   when   Reason  becomes  ftrong 

enough    to   view  it's   proper    Objefts  5 

that    Sight,    to  which    no    Being  here 

but  Man  alone  is  equal ;  when  the  Moral 

and  the  Intelligible  rife  before  his  mental 

Eye,  and  he  beholds  the  fair  Forms  of 

Good  and  of  Truth ;  then  too  arife  Im-^ 

pulfes  of  a  far  more  noble  kind,  thofe  to 

Friendfhip,   to  Society,  to   Virtue,  and 

to  Science  [n). 

And 


(jn)  AAOroZ,  as  well  as  AOFIKOS  and  AO« 
rOD,  are  Terms  too  well  known,  to  need  more  than 
to  be  mentioned. 

(n)  This  Progreflion  from  the  lower  to  the  fupe* 
rior  Faculties  is  well  defcrib^d  by  Cicero. 

Prima  eft  enim  conciliatio  hominis  ad  ea^  qua  funtfe* 

tundum  naturam :  ftmul  autcm  cipit  intelUgentiamy  vit 

notionem  potius  (quam  adpellant  XyvQiM  illi)  viditqUi  tf 

fktn  dgendarum  ordinmi  et^  ut  iia  iScam^  concordiom  i 

£  e  a  fnult$ 


^J 
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^*P*        And  thus  is  Man  not  only  a  Micro- 

XVil 

^^^^.^    Gofm  in  the  Strufture  of  his  Body,  but 


la 


multo  earn  pluris  afltmavitj  quam  omnia  illa^  qua  pri» 
mum  diUxerat :  atque  it  a  cogitationi  it  ratione  conkpt^ 
ut  JIatueret  in  eo  conlocatum  fummum  illud  bominis  per. 

iE  LAUDANDUM   £T   £XP£T£NDUM   BONUM.      Cic. 

di  fin.  iii.  6. 

Unicuiqui  atati  fua  conftitutis  eft :  alia  infant! j  oEa 
puirOf  alia  fin i :  omnes  enim  conjiitutioni  cenciiiantur^  in 
quafunt.  Infan$fme  dentibus  eft  :  huic  eonfiitutioni  fam 
^ondllatur.  Enaii  funi  denies :  huiey  8cq.  Sen.Mpift. 
ctxi.  The  whole  Epiftle  is  worth  perufali  in  parti- 
cular what  follows — Ergo  infans  ei  conjiitutioni  fua 
conciliatury  qua  tunc  infant i  ejiy  non  fum  futura  ju^ 
vent  eji.  Neque  enimy  si  alic^id  iLhl  majus  iff 
quo  transeat,  rejlat ;  non  hoc  quoque^  in  quo  naf» 
citur,  Secundum  naturam  est. 

Sec  dlfo  his  elegant  Application  of  this  Do£lrine  to 
the  different  Stages  of  that  well-known  Vegetable, 
Corn,  from  it's  firft  appearance  above  the  ground,  to 
it's  State  of  maturity.  Nam  et  ilia  berha,  qua  in 
Segetemy  &c.     EpijL  p.  603.     Edit,  Farior. 

Sec  alfo  how  elegantly  Cicero  applies  the  lame  Doc- 
trine to  the  Vine,  where  to  the  vegetative  Powers  he 
firft  fuppofes  Sinfe  fuperadded ;  and  then  to  Scnfe, 
^Rea/on  \  each  Superaddition  ftill  increafing  in  value, 
iIk)'  not  robbing  the  former  Powers  of  their  due  re- 
gard and  attention — Et  nunc  quidsm^  quod  earn  tuitur, 

ut 
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in  the  Syftem  too  of  his  Impulfes,  in-  Chap, 

eluding  all  of  them  within  him  from  the  XVII. 

bafeft 


ut  de  Viti  potijfmiim  lejuafj   eft  id^  &c.     Z)/  Fin. 
V.  14.  '    . 

See  Vol.  th«  Firft,  Plaloguc  concerning  Happinefi^ 
part  the  fecond,  and  the  Notes,  p.  302,  &c. 

Thp  Number  and  Subordination  of  the  anirMtlng 
Powers  are  well  didjnguiflied  in  the  following  E:;- 

trafts. 

I vuTraf ;^»cri  wofl-a*  (^KaiotTrtg  iiirpjiAfir)  tok  it  tivk  au- 

xok,  ctiVdririxov,  ofiKT^Kovj  mvfiriKoif  xaroi  roiroVf  iiot" 
vor\Tixoy'  vrri^yti  S\  tok  jucv  (^utok  to  3"ffa-7ixo»  /uo- 
»ov,  Ir/floij  Ji  TO  aJto  ti  9^  to  ai(r0Y)rixov'  fi  Si  ri 
a*VOuT*)tov,  x)  TO  ofiXT*xf\'  offfif  /i*£V  ^otf  fV»6y/x*a, 
9^  3'V|{AoV  J^  (3jiXwr»?'  T«  Si  ^ttoi  wavTflt  /bii«y  «;^«i  rSy 
{•IcrfluVfwv,  Tii\  a^ifv*  2  Si  aio^ucic  uVaj;i^f*,  t»tw 
ii(Jovii  Tf  x)  Xuim,  9^  11  liriOvpa,  t5  y«f  iiJj©^  of iJk 
iily  aSrn — /iP7/A  n^ard.to  the  Power  $  of  the  Soul  that 
have  been  enumerated,  to/ome  Beings  they  appertain  All 
cfihem  ;  to  others,  only  Some  of  them  ;  and  to  others, 
only  One  0/  them.  The  Powers  we  have  mentioned,  are 
the  Nutritive,  the  Senfitive,  the  Power  of  Defire,  of  lo- 
cal Motion,  of  Ratiocination.  Now  to  Plants  there  ap- 
pertains  only  the  Nutritive  Power  ;  to  other  Beings  both 
this,  and  the  Senfttive  :  hut  if  the  Senftive,  then  the 
Power  of  Defire  -,  for  Appetite,  and  Refentment,  and 
E  c  3  Volition 
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Chap;    bafeft  to  the  moft  fublimc  {o).     He  im- 
XVII.    eludes  them  all,  as  being  poflcffed  of  ^ 

Per- 


Volition  (the  three  great  leading  Powers)  are  each  of 
them  a  Species  of  Deftre^  and  all  Animals  have  at  leq$ 
pne  of  the  Senfes^  i  mean  the  Senfe  of  Touch.  Now  t§ 
the  Beings  which  pojfeffes  Senfation^  to  this  appertain  alfi 
Pleafure  and  Pain^  and  that  which  is  Pleafurable  and 
Painful.  But  ifthefe,  then  Appetite  ;  for  Appetite  is  the 
Defer e  of  that y  which  is  Pleafurable.  Ariji.  de  Animm 
1.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  foon  after— -''■Ai'iu  jsacw  yi^  tJ.  3"^ £7rli)clf  to  alo-- 

6»lTI)tOV  HK  \^l*    T»  i\  alffOfJTIxS   p^toJi'^ITOt*  TO   ^fiirl»xc» 

\y  TOK  (PuTOK.  IlaAiv  Js,  av£U  /liev  t«  awlinS  tJv  aA.- 
Xwv  al<rfl/(r£a;i>  iSifxiM  vircc^^ti^  oi(pf!  il  iviv  ruv  o[?JiCif 
vrrxf^n*  zjoXXot  j/osf  rwv  ^««v  «t£  q^iv  irg  cUoriv  Jy- 
wo-tv,  irt  cV/tA>ic  oA«?  ai(rfl»]<r«V  9^  rm  a*V6uT4JCfiUy  Ta  Lt^^ 
«X"  ''^^  ^OLToi  roTTOV  xivnriKov^  roi  i*  hK  t^ir  rtXiu- 
raTov  ii  ^  to  iXap^ifoir,  Xoyi<rfji.iu  ^  Skivoixy  oTf  mJf 
j'af  uVaj;^!*  Xoyia-fxi;  t«d  (pGafT^Jv,  Taroif  >^  t« 
AoiTra  TSAVTX*  OK  ^t  JKfn»«i»  £>c«rov,  )f  wao"i  Xoyia-uo^ 
— aAXa  TOK  /x£»  wVe  (pawrao-ia,  Ta  Jl  Tauru  ucvov 
^wo-i — JVithout  the  Nutritive  Power  there  is  no  Senfe^ 
tive\  but  then  the  Nutritive  is  feparated  from,  the  Senfi^ 
tive  in  Plants.  Again^  without  Touch  there  can  be  none 
of  the  other  Senfqtions^  but  there  may  be  Touch  without 
any  of  the  refi  ;  for  thus  are  there  many  Animals^  which 
have  neither  Eighty  nor  Hearings  nor  even  a  Senfation  ef 
Smells.  Fgrther  Jlill,  of  the  Senfetive  Beings  fame  pojefs 
the  Loco-motive  Power ^  and  others  poffefs  it  not :  th  loft 

Order 
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Perception  j  and  Perception  we  have  now    Chap, 
found  to  be  the  Caufe  of  all  Spontaneous   y^ 
Impulfe. 

We 


Order  of  BeiftgSy  and  thofe  the  feweji  in  number^  an 
ihofe^  which  pojjifs  thi  Powers  ^Reasoning  ^n^/ Dis- 
cussion :  and  among  the  mortal  and  perijhable  Beings 
thofe,  who  pojfejs  theft  Powers^  pojpfs  all  the  remain' 
ing  Species  \  but  thofe^  who  poJJ'efs  any  one  of  thefe 
Powers  in  particular,  do  not  all  of  them  therefore  pojfefs 
the  Reafoning  Power,  but  fome  of  them  want  even  tht 
Power  of  Phanfy  or  hncfgin^tion  ;  others  of  them  conduSi 
themfehes  and  live  by  that  [inferior  Power]  alone. 
yirijU  de  Anim.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  28.  Edit.  Sylb.  Sec 
before,  p.  iq6,  Note  (g). 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  Plants  arc  faid  T9 
LIVE  (^?0  tho*  not  to  be  Animals  (^wa)  ;  the 
CharaSier  ^Animal  being  derived  from  the  Power 
of  Sensation,  of  which  Plants  are  fuppofed  defli- 
tute;  while  that  of  Life  appertains  to  them,  be- 
caufe  they  grow,  and  produce  each  of  them  Seed 
after  their  kind. 

Thefe  different  Powers,  as  they  (land  united  in  one 
fubjeft,  may  be  better  comprehended,  by  marking 
their  clear  and  diftind):  character,  when  they  exift  a* 
part,  in  different  Subjects. 

(^j  The  preceding  Speculations  have  refpe£l  to  the 
threefold  Divifon  of  the  Soul,  adopted  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonia,  by  which  they  made  it  to  be 
^ationaly   IrafcibU,  and  Concupifcible,  and  called  it*8 
E  c  4  three 
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CSitp.  We  muft  remember  however  that  'tis 
^XVIL  not  Perception  Jtrnply^  which  caufes  fuch 
Impulfe  \  but  'tis  Perception  of  Want 
wit  hint  and  of  adequate  Good  without  i 
and  that  as  this  Good  is  fometimes  an 
objedl  of  Senje,  fometimes  of  IntelleB, 
fometimes  a  mijiaken  Good,  at  other 
times  a  real  one,  (in  as  much  as  Senfa- 
tion  is  fallible,  and  Reafon,  may  be  de« 
ceived)  fo  the  wbole  amounts  to  this ; 
the  Caufe  of  Spontaneous  Impulfe  is  the 
Perception  of  abfent  Good^  and  that  either 
fenfible  or  intelligible^  either  real  or  appa^ 
rent  (p). 

After  this  manner  we  perceive  one 
of  the  moft  important  Unions ;  the  Union 


three  Faculties  Aof®^,  0v/k4O(,  and  '£vi6u|ut/«.  Rea- 
son, Anger,  and  Concupiscence  or  Appetite. 
See  Diog,  Lani,  iii.  90.  Plato^i  Republic  is  founded 
on  this  Divifion. 

(p)  Sec  Vol  ihi  Firji^  Treatife  on  Happinefs^  and 
Notes  on  the  fame,  pages  212,  246,  334,  356. 

of 


L* 
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of  thofc  two  capital  Motions,  the  PAy-  Chap. 
Jical  and  the  Metaphyseal.  The  Soul  XVH* 
perceives  thofc  Goods,  which  it  is  con- 
feious  that  the  Ai^mal  wants^  Hence 
an  Imptdfe  to  obtain  them  by  employing 
the  Organs  of  the  Bo^i  and  this,  aa 
far  as  the  Soul  onfy  is  concerned^  we  call 
Motion  Metaphyseal.  Hence  the  bodily 
Organs  actually  are  employed,  and  this 
we  call  Motion  Phyjical.  Perception  leads 
the  way ;  Spontaneous  Impulfefollows ;  and 
the  Body  fupplies  the  place  of  an  Inflxa-* 
mcnt  or  Tool  [q). 

A» 


^q^  -— Stci^  Iav>  hv  W\  to   ynvu<r^xh  j^  zjfirliw  ri 

su^  SoTjf,  rxvrn;  it  ynofAmi  S  A*  aWiiS^iugf  n  iii 
(patvrotff'loii  i^  vo^o'iu^'^Jnd  thus  it  is^ .  that  ANIMALS 
proceed  to  move  themfelvis  and  a£l^  a  Desire  being  tb4 
lajl  and  immediate  Caufe  of  their  moving^  and  this  Defiro 
heing  occa/umed  either  iySnusATlou f  or  elfe  hj  Ima- 
oiif  ATioN  and  Intellection.  Ariji.  de  Animal. 
Motu.  c.  vii.  p.  155.     E^t.  Sylb. 

Ti  fAiv  yif   Sfyeetfixi  fAf^n   taro^^wxtvot^ti  hnrfi" 
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Chap.  As  every  animal  Motion  has  a  view  to 
XVII.  Good,  fo,  if  it  mifs  that  Good,  the  Mo^ 
tion  ceafes^  and  the  Animal  is  left  dis- 
contented :  if  it  obtain  it,  the  Animal  is 
happy,  but  then  too  the  Motion  ceafes  j 
for  the  End  is  obtained^  to  which  the 
Motion  tended.  And  thus  is  all  animal 
Motion  in  it's  Nature ^/^/V^,  as  it  has  a 
Beginning  and  an  End ;  as  it  begins  from 
the  Want  of  Goodf  and  ends  in  it's  jic^ 
qtiifition.  Hence  too  as  it  ends  where  it- 
begins,  it  bears  an  analogy  to  Motion 
circular^  where  we  run  a  complete  round. 


ctug. — 7^  Corporeal  Feelings  ^rf^ar^  in  apro* 
per  manner  the  organic  Parts  cf  the  Body;  De- 
sire prepares  thofe  Feelings  ;  that  Deftre  is  prepared  by 
fome  Fancy  or  Appearance  ;  and  thisla/i  arifes  ei* 
ther  thro*  Intellection  or  Sensation.  Ejufd. 
1.  c.  8.  p.  157.     Edit.  Sylb, 

If  it  be  aflced  why  nothing  has  been  (aid  concern- 
ing Averfion  and  Evily  as  well  as  concerning  Volition^ 
and  Good\  the  Anfwer  is,  that  to  jiy  Evil  is  to  feek 
Good ;  and  to  efcape  Evil  is  to  obtain  Good ;  fo  that  in 
the  prefent  inquiry  they  are  both  included. 

by 
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by  returning  to  the  point  whence  we    Chap, 
began.  XVIJ. 

*Tis  no-unentertaining  Speculation  to 
attend  to  thefe  internal  Motions,  as  they  . 
arife  froin  tl^e  different  prevalence  of 
their  different  internal  Caufcs^  Within 
the  Soul  of  Man  there  are  PaJ/ionSf  and 
a  Principle  of  Reafon  :  fometimes  the 
internal  Motion  arifes  from  many  Paji$ns 
at  once,  and  the  Soul  is  like  a  Sea  when 
agitated  by  contrary  Winds. 


ajiuat  ingens 


Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania 
LUCTU  (r). 

Here  the  Motion  is  tempeftuous,  and 
Reafon  during  the  Storm  appears  to  be 
overwhelmed.  At  other  times  (he  inter- 
pofes,  but  without  fuccefs ;  and  in  fuch 
cafe  the  Motion  is  equally  turbid  and  ir- 


(r)  /En.  X.  870.  . 

regular. 
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Chap,   regular.    Thus  Medea^  v^hen  (he  is  abop( 
XV£L    to  murder  her  children : 

I  know  the  mif chiefs^  that  I^foonJhallaSf^ 

But  Fajjion  over^rules  my  better  thoughts. 

♦• .  »  • 

There  are  timea  too^  when  Reqfon  afU 
with  greater  fuccefs,  and  when  the  Mo^ 
tion  becomes  of  courfe  more  placid  and 
ferene.  But  whenever  (he  is  fo  far  abla 
to  eftablifli  her  authority,  as  to  have  the 
FdJJions  obey  her  uniformly  without  mur- 
muring or  oppofition,  then  follows  that 
Qrderfyy  thzt  Jair  and  equal  Motion,  by 
which  the  Stoics  reprefented  even  Hap- 
piness itfelf,  and  elegantly  called  it  the 
Well-flowing  of  life  (/). 

{$)  Arrian.  EpiSf.  1.  i.  c.  28.  p.  144.  E(Uu  Up* 
ton.    Euripid,  Med,  v.  1078,  9. 

(/)  ''Euf  o»«  pr«* — See  Dtog.  Laert.  vii.  %%.—Htnc 
intelleSfa  tft  ilia  beaia  vitay  fecundo  dtfiutns  curfu^  Si* 
mc.  Epijl.  120.  Seealfoof  tbi$Treatifc,p.  16 1>  262* 

Besides, 
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Besides  the  well-flowing  here  mien-  Chap,^ 
tloned,  which  is  of  a  kind  purely  moral,  XVIL 
there  is  another  highly  valuable,  which 
is  of  a  kind  purely  intelleSiual.  It  is  un- 
der this  Motion,  that  the  Man  of  Specu-* 
lation  pajis,  thro'  the  road  of  Syllogifnij 
from  th^jimpkji  Truths  to  the  moji  com^ 
plicated  Theorems. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as 
pure  and  original  Truth  is  the  Objeft  of 
our  mojl  excellent  Volition  (it  being  all 
that  we  feek,  confidered  as  Beings  intel* 
ligent),  fo  is  it  as  ftriftly  and  properly  the 
Object  of  our  mo/i  excellent  Perception  ; 
there  being  no  perceptive  Power,  but  our 
IntelleSl  alone,  that  can  reach  it.  'Tis 
here  then  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an 
antient  and  important  Dodlrine,  that'THE 
PRIMARY  Objects  of  Perception 
and  of  Volition  are  the  Same  {u). 

(u)  To  OPEKTON  1^  TO  NORTON  xjvn,  i  xi- 
tifi.mr  T«T«k  S\   TA  nPftTA,   TA  ATTA— TJr 

Desirable 
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Chap,  'Tis  hence  alfo  we  may  learn,  that  not 
XVH.  oiiiy  ALL  Goo©  IS  Truth  (as  there  eaa 
be  none  fuch  ^without  a  reafon,  from 
which  it  is  fo  denominated),  but  alfo  that 
ALL  Truth  is  Good,  as  it  is  the7&/^ 
purfuit  of  the  contemplative,  the  natural 
Obje£i  of  their  Wants,  equally  as  ho^ 
nours  are  to  the  ambitious,  or  as  ban-* 
quets  to  the  luxurious  (x)* 

HAVINd 


Desirable  and  the  Intelligible  movi^  without  be* 
ing  moved ;  and  of  thife  two  Genera  tbofe  ObjeSfs^  that 
are  Highest  and  First,  are  the  Same.  Jriji. 
Metaph.  A.  ^.  p.  202.     Edit.  Sylb. 

When  a  Theorem  of  Archimides  moves  within  us  a 
Dejire  to  underftand  it ;  or  when,  being  underftood, 
it  raifes  within  us  our  neceflary  jt£int :  we  do  not  con* 
ceive  the  Theorem  itfelf  to  be  moved^  either  by  the  De- 
fire,  or  by  the  Aflent,  as  the  Horfes  are  moved,  that 
give  Motion  to  the  Waggon,  or  the  Waggon  moved, 
that  gives  motion  to  it's  Load. 

(x)  Tho'  we  feldom  hear  of  Goods  in  our  common 
intercourfe  with  Mankind,  but  what  have  reference 
to  the  Body,  or  at  beft  to  the  lower  AfTeftions ;   yet 

HAS  THE  highest  FACULTY  OF  THE  SoUL  A  PE- 
CULIAR GooD|  as  much  as  the  other  faculties  have, 

from 
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Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  Chap. 
Perception^  and  that  higheft  Species  of  XVIL 
animal  Impulfet  I  mean  Volition^  it  muft 
not  be  forgot,  that  there  are  other  internal 
Motions  of  a  very  different  charader, 
where  both  Perception  and  Spontaneous 
Impulfe  are  in  a  manner  unconcerned. 

Within  every  Animal  there  is  an  in- 
nate and  ACTIVE  Power,  which  ceafes 
not  it's  work,  when  Scnfe  and  Appetite 
are  afleep  $  which,  without  any  confcious 
co-operation  of  the  Animal  itfelf  carries 
it  from  an  Embryo  or  Seed  to  the  ma- 
turity of  it's  proper  Form.  Now  fo  far 
this  Power  may  be  called  a  Principle  of 
Motion.     At  Maturity  it  flops  (for  were 

from  the  inulleSfual  Pojfejpon  of  which  Good  it  fecks 
Felicity  and  Peace. 

/  loved  her  (fays  the  wife  Man,  fpcaking  of  Wif- 
dom  ;  and  what  is  IVifdom^  but  the  mod  exalted 
TVwrA  ?)  I  loved  her  above  Health  and  Beauty^  and  chofi 
to  have  her  injiead  of  Light:  for  the  Lights  that  cometb 
from  her^  never  goeth  out.    tVifd.  vii.  io«. 

the 
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Chap,  the  progrefs  infinite^  there  could  be  no 
XVn.  Maturity  at  all)  r  and  fo  f^f  it  may  be 
called  a  Principle  of  Ctfafion  or  Reft  {y). 
From  this  point  of  Reft  it  deferts  the 
Being  gradually,  and  in  confequence  of 
fuch  defertion  the  Being  gradually  decays. 


(y)  Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  EUmtnU  and  mere  Matt£R,  and  that  of 
Natu&e,  and  an  intimal  Principle^  the  Staghriu  ob- 
ferves— Twy  Sk  (^ivu  wuHfdrm  wifos  hit  9^  A^yft* 

9^  Xiyft  jtAsXAof  8  ixni^^jts  to  things,  winch  dnive  their 
Qonflituti^n  from  NATUR89  thin  ir  a  BouKO*  and 
Proportion  in  their  Magnitude  and  Growth ;  mod.  tbef^ 
proceed  from  their  Soul,  not  from  the  Element  of  Firg  ;  . 
and  ar$  caufed  rather  by  Reafimj  than  by  Matter .     i>r ' 
An.  ii.  4.  p.  30.    Edit.  Sy lb.— And^  not  long  bcfore^v 
defcribing  a  Phyfual  or  natural  Subftance,  he  makes 
it  to  be  (bmething  I^omr®*  •fX'^*  »<'wi«j  j^  wnti 
iv  awTw,  which  p^ffefis  within  itfdf  a  Principle  rf  Bifo- 
TioN  and  of  Rest.    De  An.  n.  i.  p.  23-    Edii^ 
Sylb. 

Tis  by  this  Principle  that  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Thiftle,  the  Oak,  the  Bee,  the  Elephant,  and  every 
other  natural  Produ£lion,  whether  animal  or  veget- 
able, is  to  a  certain  degree  circumfcribed  and  //- 
miud\  and  when  that  Limt  either  feuU  or  exceeds  in  a 
confpicuous  manner,  the  Being  becomes  a  Ahr^fhr. 
See  Vol,  I.  p,  295,  Note  xviii. 

--^fubeunt 


nil  fuhunt  morih  irtftifyUe  feneBus  \        eh»p# 

Et  labor ^  et  dura  rapit  inclement ia  mot-'    XVtr* 

tis  («). 

As  the  L^al  Motion  of  Animals  is 
derived  from  Senfe^  zudL  Jpontaneous  Im^ 
puljh  ;  fo  from  the  Principle,  juft  dc- 
fcribcd,  are  derived  their  otAer  Mo* 
tions :  from  it's  Activity,  their  Gene* 
ration,  their  Augme  nt  tion,  and  Change  to 
better  I  from  it'^  Cessation,  their  C^ii^ff^ 
to  worfe^  their  Diminution^  and  laftly 
Death  ♦.  *Tis  fhis.  i$  that  internal  Prin^ 
cipfe^  which  defqends  from  Animals  eveii 
to  Vegetables  i  and  which,  as  thefe  la(^ 
poflefs  no  other,  is  commonly  called  Ve* 
oetativp  Life,  tho'  fometimes  it  ig 
denoted  by  the  more  obvious  Name  0/ 
Nature  {a). 

(%)  Gicrg.  ill.  67,  68. 

*  See  beforet  p.  384  to  p.  389. 

{a)  See  the  Definmon  of  NATiMtK  in  Faltim  tis 
Firjij  among  the  Kates  on  the  firllTre^tiie,  p.  257, 
and  more  fully  in  ihe  addition  to  Note  3^  p.  282. 

F  f  Tfat 
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Wfc  muft  remember  howcifcr,.  that 
while  we  fpeak  oi  Motion  here,  wc  mean 
the  invifible  Caufe,  not  the  vj/iUe  Effects  j 
for  thefe  are  purely  phyfical,  anA  belong 
to  another  Speculation*  After  the  fame 
mannet*  are  we  to  fpeak  of  thofe  other 

The  VkcET ATI vfi  Lif£  here  meaU^ed  is  Cmbc* 

times  called  4^u^tj  (purix^y  fometimcs  3'^ci^f)ti;t  and 
W  other  tiniies  ri  SrgtTrlixivi  the  Nutritive  Prin- 
cxptB  'f  that  Principle,  which,  pafling  thh>'  Pjtni/x^ 
a3  well  as  Animals^  never  ceafes  to  mur^/h  and  fupport 
them,  thro*  the  period  of  their  exlftence — du  yif 
ht^yiT  ^  (prjTikf!  ^u5C^^-^^  fMkKQ9  iv  roTg  itrvoiCt  »•* 

al  ^OITTAi  T?;  4^X^^  ivmfXHi   VgtfjSffl*'  Ton    J^vy    cao^ 

Xifoc  al  sri^ti^ ^The  VEGETATIVE  SoUL  gmrgiztt 

at  all  ttmesj  and  more  during  Sleeps  when  the  other 
Powers  are  at  rest  ;  andthere/are  'tis  then  mjUj 
are  performed  the  Digejiions.  Phibp,  in  Arifi.  dt  An. 
1.  ii. — ^To  {ffoy  TO  auTK  -aoiu  to  ^fi'rfliKov  fjt,opic¥  h 
Tw  xoL^ivinv  [xSxXov  ti  iv  tw  Ifffifoftnai*  rot^frai  y^a 
9^  au^OBVSTai  tots  iaolKKov  uq  iih  zr^fufAf^ci  vol; 
T«uT«  'nig  aiVflKViw?. — The  nutritive  pa^t  of  the 
Soul  performs  it's  IVork  in  Slbepino,  morg  sbsn  in 
JFaking  \  for  then^  more  than  at  any  other  time^  are  Ani- 
mals  nourijhed  and  enlarged  in  bulk^  as  they  have  no 
NEED  OF  Sensation  for  these  purposes.  Art- 
Jhtn  de  SomnSf  cap.  i.  fubfin.    See  before,  p.  104. 

mctkc 
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¥notive  Powers,  the  Powers  of  Magne-    Ohap* 

■  tifm  and  Elcaricity ;  the  vifiik  Motions,  ^^}^\ 

-'^hich'  they  produce^  being  of'  d  Species 

fnerefy  Fff^cal,  but  the  Caufi  oi  thcfe 

Motions   lying    itfelf    totally    cancedled. 

^'Whether  then  we  fuppofe  it  a  Species  of 

•inferior  Life,  And  fay  with  Thales^-' ih^it 

the  Magnet  and   the    Aniber  zn  ant'- 

mated  (^)'  i  or  « whether-  =we  content  our- 

*  felvcs   with  calling  if  ah  internal  a0he 

Quality  [pcctdt  w6  muft  not  call  it^  for 

that  is  now  forbidden)  W«  may  fafely 

pronounce  it  a  ^ality^  which^  tho'^  we 

.    C.**       ■'  -  ■  *  i    ■    ■ ■■  ■■     Afc    ■     ..  ■      .  .         .  ^ mm 

'*  {b)  Tifiis  Opinion  of  Thales  concerning  the  Mag- 
iiet'S  hiruing  a  Soul^  bicaufe  it  moved  Ircn  (^'"X'*'  ^/C"* 
in  TOP  (T^ti^tv  x»»f r)  may  be  found  In  Jrtfi.  cU  An. 
1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  7. 

Philoponus^  in  his  Comment  on  this  Paflage,  gives 
us  from  Thales  the  following  Sentiment,  which,  tho* 
not  immediately  to  our  purpofe,  Mre  haire  tranfcribed 
for  it's  importance — ?Affiv,  «?  11  U^ivoix  fj^ix(^  '^^^ 

— He  ufed  to  fay  that  ProVIDEFGE  extends  to  the  lo^Jbe/i 
$f  all  Beings^  and  that  nothing  is  bid  from  it^  tio  not 
iven  that  which  is  tnojl  minute.     See  before,  p.  13d. 

F  f  4  flttt 
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Cl^.   are  fare'  cflfs  exiftence.  Is  not  otiicr- 

^^flr   wife  comprthcnfiWc,  =  Aan  by  refenndf  u 

ifs  EffeSlsi  as  wc  know  Horner^'  Who  is 

out  of  Sight,  by  his  Iliad,  which  lies 

before  us. 

There  is  yet  another  motive  Frincipk, 
far  greater  in  local  extent  than  all  yet 
mentioned ;  I  mean  that,  by  which  not 
only  every  Atom  of  this  our  Earth  has 
it's  proper  tendency,  but  by  which  even 
Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets,  dcfcribe 
their  Orbits. 

Astronomers  will  inform  us  as  to 
the  force  of  Motion  herer^nd  how  mtich 
on  it's  due  Order  depends  this  ima>en(e 

Univerfe. 

The   beft   of    ancient    PhilofojSBers, 

when   they  faw  fo  many  inferior  Matrons 

not  to  be  performed  without  Coun/H  Or 

Defign,  could  not  think  of  imputing  fuch 

fuperior  ones   to    the  efficacy  of    blind 

Chance  % 
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Chance ;    and  therdbrc,  whatever  they    Chap, 
might  conceive  of  iSIm  immejliate  Caufe  ^^J*« 
(call  it  Gravitation  or  AttraBionp  or  by 
any  other  name)  they  juftly  fuppofed  the 
primary  Caufe  to  be  A  Pkinciple  of  In- 
tellection : 


■    '     '  ■  tot  am  infufa  per  art  us 
Meks  agitat  molem  (r). 

They  indeed  fo  far  confidered  Mini> 
to  be  the  Source  of  all  Motion,  that 
'twas  thro'  its  Motive  Powers,  that  they 
diftinguifhed  it  from  Body  ;  which  lad 
was  no  more  than^/^-u^  Subjed,  pof- 
feiiing  nothing,  motive  Hvithin  Jtf^lf^  h\it 
deriving  all  it'a  Motions  from  fgme'- 
thing  elfe. 

;   TwAl^ihenqK^  too  that  th6y  inferred 

THEi  ImMORTALITT    OF    THE   ScTUL.— 

They  reafonfed  thus.-^"  ffZ/j/  Motion  may 

■  ii       r  !.".'■':'. — ■ — ;..-.  ■..  .-i.  - — :-: T'r^- 

^c)  jEh.  vi.  727.       :     •  ' 

F  f  3  ^*forfake 


Vfar/aie  tju  Uody^  hecsuje  to  the  BdJy  'tis 
^/:fipt  an  Ejfential i.and  in  fuch  ,capt  the 
\\  Body  is  Jaidto  die^.  But  VitM  Motion 
f  f  cannot  forfake  thi  Sou/,  becauf(s  to  the 
t\  ^oul  'tis  an  £^ential^  and  \tis^  not  pof- 
^^Jible  that  any  thing  Jhould  beforjaken  by 
''  itfelf  (djr     But  this  by  way  of  di- 

grcffion, 

■  -■■■■      \  '    .,..  I ..■■■■  ■       .■ » . 

(d)  — ^od  autefh  motum  adfert  aKculy  quodque  iv- 
SUM  egitatur  ALICUND£«  quando  finem  hahet  motus^ 
VIVENDI  FINEM  HABEAT  nuejfe  eft.     So kyMtghur^ 

QUpT)  SeiPSUM  MOVET,  quia  NUN<yJAM  DESERITUR 

AS£)NUN(<yAM  ns  nrnjeri  quidem  dtfimt.  ^mnetiamy 
&c.     Ch.  Tuf(;uL  Dijp,  i.  23. 

Th^  \vhol«'  P^flagc,  ^hich  is  rather  too  long  to 
tranfciibe,  is  ihe  Tranilation  of  an  Argument,  taken 
from  i'lato's  Phadrui.^To  Si  ixKo  xwlir,  J^  iw  «fxA» 
x(v^j(Afvoy»  x»  r.  X.     PlaU  Edit.  Fieini.  p.  12^1  •    B. 

'    See  Mttcrobius  in  Semn^  Scipiauis^  c.  13. 

Cicero  has  ufed  the  fame  Argument  in  his  Trad  di 
Sene^ute. — Cumque  semper  agitetur  Animus, 
fiec  ptimipium  motus  haUat^  quia  $R  iPsfi  movbat, 
KE  FINEM  QUIDEM  IxiUturum  effi  MOTUS, f«MI  MUN- 
QUAM   S£  IPSE  SIT  ^^LICTURUS— C.  2U  .  . 

^iaiilian  has  l>roiight  the  Argaroenc  into  the  Form 
of  a  Syllogifm. — ^ukquid  exfeipfe  mwiiuTy  immoruU 
eft :  Anima  auiem  ex  fiipfi  mtvetur:  kmmrHtdis  iptwr 
ift  Anima.    Inft.  OreU.  V»  14. 

As 
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,     'As  to  the  rife  aad  iursUon  of  Mo-  C^gp^ 
IrioN,    the  founded  <>£'  the    Peripatetic' ^^\l. 
Sedl  thus    ftatcs  the   Queftion.     **  Was 
**  Motion  (fays  he)  ever  generated  with-- 
*'  out  exijling  before ;  ^w^  is  it  ever  again 
^^fo  dejiroyed^  that  there  is  nothing  moved; 
**  or  was  it  neither  generated^  nor  is  de^ 
^^Jiroyedf    but  ever  waSf    and  will   be  \ 
^^  fomething  appertaining  to  Beings^  which 
**  is  immortal,  and  unceajing ;   a  kind  of 
**  Life^  as  it  were^  to  all  things  that  exiji 
**  by  the  power  of  Nature  [eY^  ? 

Thosk»  who  meditate  an  anfwer  to 
theie  Qiieries^  will  remember  that  Mo* 
TiON  is  co-eval  with  the  Univerfe,  (incc 
we  learn  that,  in  iisj^rjl  and  earliejl  sera, 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  ipaters*.  They  will  remember  too  that 
Motion  is  ?s  old  as  Time,  and(  their 

irt  lymrQj   ixt  (pfli(fiTai,  ix)C  ««*  iiv^    >^    fra*,   9^ 

TK  5a-fl6  TOK  ^|/ucll  o-upfrwo-i  wiSri» ;  i/f^j/?.  />^  1.  viii. 
€.   I.  p.  144.     Edit.  Sylb. 

♦  Gtntfti  chap.  i. 

Ff4 
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Chap.    Coexijience  fo  ncceflary,  it  is  not  poffible  to 
XVIL    fuppofe  the  one,  without  fwppi9iji^gj^4^^ 

^  ^V^'rOtker. 

And  thus,  having  before  confider?4 
Physical  Motion,  have  we  now  cohfi- 
dercd  what  m'ay  be  called  Me'taphysi- * 
CAL,  or  (if  1  may  ufe  the  expfefllon) 
Causative  Motion;  including  txiidcr 
this  name  every  Animating  Power,' 
whether  rational  or  irrational,  which, 
though  different  from  Body,  aSls  tu>on 
Body,  caufing  it  to  live,  to  grow,  and 
move  itfelf  and  oihtx  Bodies.  Thefe  ani^ 
mating  Powers  arc  only  known  ffons  their 
EffcBs,  as  the  Painter's -^r/  is  known  from 
his  Pictures.  And  hence,  as  'tis  the  Ef- 
fed,  which  leads  us  to  recognife  the 
Caufe,  hence  thefe  animating  Powers,  tho' 
prior  in  exijlence  to  Phyfical  F.ffedis,  arc 
-  ihcijjarily Jubfcqiient  in  human  Contempla- 
tion,  and  are  thence,  and  thence  only 
called  Metaphysical  (f). 

(f)  See  4C9,  451,483..    As  to  the  cbarafUr  and 
fijl)orJi;iitioii  of  the  fcveral -<^tf/W//w^  Pflw^ri,  fee  be-. 
lore  p.  421,  422.  and  fo  on  to  p.  4:38.  as  well  m  the 
Text,  as  in  the  Notes,    See  alfo  Chapter  the  Sixth. 


!  ■ '"  ^ 

AnDiix^,  hiving  ddcAe  withMo-rtbN,   Qb^i* 
^c  inuft  take  fome  notice  of  Rest*.         ?^^^\ 


The  moft  obvious  Specits  ef  Rbst  ii 
that  opposed  to  the  moft  obvious  Spe-^ 
cies  of  MotkSM  j  fuch  for  example  ai 
the  Cefittm  tf  6d/i?/«  after  tkey  haVd 
heen  freib  and  blowing  : 

Ingrato  ceieres  obruit  otio 
Ventos — ^-**  {gY 

•—the  Cejation  of  BUlewt,    after  th^ 
have  been  loud  and  tempeftuous— • 

SiLBNCB>  ye  troubkd  Waves,   ami  ikm 
Deefft  Peace  (^5). 


g 


MT 


(g)  Horat.  Od.  L  i.  i6. 

(*)  Pjr.  Lbft^  vii.  216. 

Both  Ihefe  Species  of  i2|^  are  d^tloted  In  En^fijh. 
by  the  common  name  of  Ca^lm.  The  Grgifh^  #ith 
their  itfual  prepifioi^  haTe.giteii »  .4ifiar6iliC  Name  uf 
teach :  the  firft,  that  is  the  ff^tnj'&ilm,  th^  call 
N«i'ip«>  and  define  it  "H^fpa  U  vknUi  aigO't 

Tran- 


^  P  Hi-LO  JB  p  It  H  iO  A  hi 


But  'ti$  cxpedie|iit  .^  be  mon  .pacti« 
cular.— The  two  inflances^of  Re^t,  that 
we  have  alleged^  are  of  Motion  purely 
LOCAL.  So  is  it,  when!  thp  yight  o£  an 
Arrow  is  Jpnt^ ;  wheo  .a  JBosrI,  that  hit 
been  runnmg%  Ji<kp.,.  But  iLssT  is  alfo 
qooneded;W^hHthe  <M^r  ^jSpoicies  of^iUloi 
tion.  The  Ceffatioh  qF  Growth  is  JAf? 
/«r//y  s  of  the  F//^/  Energies,  is  Death. 

So  too  with  refpe<9:  to  the  ^/^^<r  fa- 
culties  of  the   Soul,  Senfe  and  Reafon. 

Tranquillitv  in  a  quantity  cf  Am  \  the  fcc4nd, 
that  is  the  Sea-Calntj  they  call  FaAiivD,  and  define  it. 
'^^/MoXo^riK  S^aAarW,  EvENEss  i»  /Af  Sea's   Sur-' 
FACE.    Thefe  definitions  are  of  Jrcfyias^  an4  may  be 
found  in  Arifloile's  Metoph.  p.  136.     EdiU  SyW. 

Plato  has  brought  the  two  terms  together,  in  thofe 
harmonious  Lines,  delivered  by  Jg^bo  in  the  Ban-' 
guet-^ 

Elf^int9  fAfv  Iv  avi(uv9i^j  Tsrt A«^ci  it  TAAHNHN, 
NHNEMI AN  aVffAwv,  xoimv  tf?ry0y  r*  Iw  Mif/n. 

See  Platon.  Symp.  p.  1 190,  EJitiFtcr  Stc^^Kolhc 
leara^  and  ingenious  -Traoflation  of  Mr»  Sjdintamy 
p*.  ii8.  -  


A  R  R  A  N  GEM  E  NT  8.  44^. 

T'he  Reji  of  thefenjitive  Pawers^^zittt  the   Cj^p. 
labours  of  thCfday^.^is'SLEEP : 

Dulcis  ei  alt  a  Quies,   placidaqud  Jimil-- 
hma  Morti  (/). 

The  ReJi  of -the  Pqffions^  zStgv  having 
beea  agitated^  18  CoMPosuRB.and  Eqjja.- 
NiMiTY  ;  the  R^fi  of  the  deliherafhe  and 
refijhnip^  Powers^  after  feduloqs  Inyeftir 
gation,  is  the  Difcovery  of  the  thing 
fought^  or  rather  tbcrAC'QUiEscENCJBt  in 
T;*UTH  difcovered^  Qitberreal  of  appa- 
renti  either  pradiical  or  fpeculative. 

And  hence^  in  the  laft  cnode^Qf  Jtef, 
or  Acquiefcence^  the  rife  of  our  Englijb 
Phrafe,  /  am  JUtt  \  and  of  the  hatin 
Phrafc,  5/tf/- 

Stat  cpnferre  manum    '     {k). 

(i)  Mn.  vi.  522.— Sec  befbrc,  Hirmis^Tf.  52/ and 
of  this  Vdume,  p.  3369  HJ. 

(iyMn.  lii.  678.     ,     ,;. 

The  incomparable  SenSfhs  in  his  Afimrfm  gives  the 
following  excellent  explanation  of  this  Paflage.  J^m- 


Hence  Btiinci  in  Greek  is  callpd  Eni- 
XTHMH,  evfeif  Tlfebfcfti'bfeing*sls  i<  Were 
St  Refiing  Place,  zX  T^hich  the  man  of 
Scidricie  j?o/j  (/). 

I,ASTty;  there  !>  i»  «^  of  «U  the 
sfitlfc'ittf6l«(KHg  'to  n^fikifiidy  I^  tftean 
PfeAci^  ^u  happy  ^fti-:  i^ichftimm 
th6  Tr«|»idati6ft«  atit)  RA^g^fof  #^4 ' 

-    •■»-•':-  ■•■     ■■   •■■.  ■•    \    '■■■'  ■  •  •    ..'.  ■•' 
iARD   IIOW    httVifig>dMl«  MPith-Rs«T, 

let^  brmg  the  Whole  M  a  conelufiM. 

dm  mm  delibcratur)  eonfilium  vacillate  itfitfimtia  fiuc- 
tiUHi^  iM  ^MiMi  he  (tattiMifa^efti  fmU^vfKtrt  vuk^ 

Miiiirv^  I.  ir.  c.  4.  p.  637.     £i&/.  Jtfffl.  I^^J. 

*,       ...»  ^   ..  .    ^     <-"*■»'     ■ 

In  Perizonius^s  Note  upon  this  part  ot  San^ius^  it 

appears  that  Sedet  is  nfed  in  the'y&iM^  fignification, 

and  for  tbi  famt  rtafint*    See  the  Note  foUoiring: 

EniSTAZEI  fAAXAov  «  jc^MiVfi-— Inteljlection  fljf- 
/^tfn  U  Tifemhli  a  arU^n  Rifting  and  Stani>ino 
STILL,  rather  than  a  MiiUn.  De^Jn.  1.  i.  c.  3.  See 
Hermes^  p.  368,  where  this  Etymology  is  treated  of 
niore  dt  large*  ' 


We  have  faid  .alrjeadjf^  tliatiho.p9i|re 
of  all  Animal  Motion  is  Gpop,^  isitlier 
real  or  apparent.  It  is  a  farther  Rec^ui- 
iite^  that  it  ihould  be  Goop^  which  is 
^Banting  j  Good  at  a  diftance  z  /or  were 
it  prefent^  the  Motion  would  then  b^.fu- 
perflupu$.  Thijis  we  /ee  the  meaning;  of 
thePhilQfophical  Critic,  Sca/iger  :   Mo- 

TIONIS  ENIM  ApPETENTIA  CA^SA^sT  | 

Appbtewti/?,  V9^iYA?:io  {m}:  X^Cah/« 
of  Motion  is  A??miTiQ^  i^^  jtyfieti^ 
tion,  is  Privation.  'Tis  to  this  Pri- 
vation or  Wan,t*  that  the  Wifdom  of 
all  Ages  h^sioiputcd  JndttftiyAvPqritH 
verance»  and  the  Invehtioa  of  Ar($  ao4 
Sciences. 

This,  in  Virgil,  is  the-^ 
—  diiris  urgens  in  rebus  egest as  (»). 


V ■  Vgi-J  "<i  U'  ■ 


(m)  Suilig.  di  Caufi§  Liftg.  Lot.  c^  114. 

(»)  Gior.  i.  146.    See  Vol.  firft^  p*  asytp.  a73» 

to 


44^  tJiiiiOBofmcAh 

'  To  this  illades  £/iiVi^/»i»4  the  Poet  and 
'^".  Phaofbphcr : 


Tm  vovav 


Hca?iS(rof  ilfjuv  .w.ivra  yi^  r  ilaff  ol  ^toi  (^j. 


The  Gods 


Sell  us  all  Goods  at  Ijohotir^s  patnfut  price. 

to  this  dludeb  the  Scripture^  at  Man's 
earliefl;  p|cfiod^-^/rf  thifweat  of  thy  face 
Jhalt  thbu  eat  bread  {p). 

But  tho'  Want  be  thus  cflential  to  (ct 
Man»  and  not  only  Man,  but  all  animal 
Nature^  iti'  Motion ,  yet  is  WanI:*  Itfelf 
an  Imperfection  ;  and  to  be  In  want  is 
to  be  ImperfeSi.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  true  Greatnefs,  or  Superiority  of  Na- 
ture, confifts  not  in  having  many  Wants, 
even  tho'  we  can  find  means  to  get  them 

■     ■'    '  '  '  II    ■  ^        ■■*■  «■■  ■        ■         >      ■     I  a ■       ■■■    ■        mm      I 

(o)  Ximph.  Mem.  1.  ii.  c.  l*' 

(f)  Gin.  iii.  19. 

gratified ; 
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gratified  J  but  in  having  as  few  as  pof-    Clfi^.' 
fble,'  and"  ttibf^  wich'fn  th«'  c?ofnj)afs  'of  ^S^\ 
*«r  own  labilities.  '   "^       .. 

•Tis  to  this  Doarinc  thit  r/r^/7  ndbly 
alludes,  when  he  makes  E'OandervivUti 
an  heroic  dignity  receive  Eneas,  not  at 
the  gates  of  a  proud  Palace,  but  at  the 
Door  t)f  an  hunible  Cottage^: 

Ut  ventum  dd  fides,  h<fc,  inquit,  limina 

viSior 
Alcidesfubiit  \h(tc  ilium  regia  ceptt : 

AUDE,   hofpes,    CONf  EMNEtlE  OPES,  et  te 
QUOQ0E  DIG>IUM 

FiNGE   Deo  ;    rebufque  njeni  non  ajper 
egenis  {q). 

Conformable  to  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing is  what  Socrates  fays  to  Antipho  in 
Xenophon  ;  •r  Tou  seem  (fays  he)  0  An-^ 
^'  tipho,  to  be ,  one  of  thofe^  "who  imagine 

(f)  /En.  viii.  362. 

['  Happi- 


49 
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QhM«.  ^^  Happtmjs  to  he  Luxury  and  Expend. 
Xyfc^  ^^ But  Iforn^ partefteem  the  want* 
'^  IMG  OP  NOTHING^  to  be  DiviNS  ;  and 

^<  THE    WANTING    OP     A8    LITTLE     AB 
«<  POSSIBLE^    /0^0/9^  MSAEEST   TO    THE 

*^  Divinity  i  and^  as  the  Divinity  is 
MOST  ixcELLnvT^/otkeSemg  nearest 
TO  THE  Divinity  is  the  idgg  nearest 

"  to  the  most  excellent  {ry\ 

Aristotle  feems  to  b^vQ  followed 
his  old  Mafter  (for  fuch  w^s  Socrates), 
with  refpe^fc  to  this  SentimeDt.  ^^  To 
'•  that  Beings  (fays,  he)  which  is  in  the 
**  MOST  excellent  State,  Happiness 
'♦  appears  to  appertain  without  Action 

**  AT   ALL  ;   tO   the    BeING    NEAREST  tO 

♦'  the  moft  perfe&f   thro    a  small  and 


rf\j(f>n9  7^  voXurcXfiftv  i arar  1^  &  wfju^ti  ri  f*i»  /hmi* 
3nof  tiT^ou^  d'frov  c7yai,  to  A  cJc  fXa(;^inw»  fyTvr** 
TM  t!  Offw*  9^  r«  jutv  0frof,  »f ftrir^V)  ro  Jt  iyjur*- 
T«#  t!  911V9  f^rvT«ri#  t!  Ufttria*  XiJupb.  Mm* 
I.  i.  €.  6.  ScA.  10. 

«^  SINGLE 
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•^  SINGLE  ACTION  3    tO  thofc    THE    MOST     Chap, 

•*  REMoTEi  /Arc'  Actions  many  and  ^^   **•. 
•^  VARIOUS  {s).y     He  foon  after  fubjoins 
the  reafon,  why  the  moji  excellent  Being  has 
no  need  of  ASlion^     **  //  has  (fays   he) 

•'  WITHIN  ITSELF  THE  FINAL    CaU5E>*' 

that  is  to  fay,  perfeSi  Happinefs :  but 
Action  always  exists  in  two,  when 
there. is  both  A  final  Cause,  and  a 
Power  to  obtain  it,  each  of  them 
feparate^  and  detached  from  one  an- 
other (/). 

And 

— ^ . 1 : ,,.-<> ■ 

Sj  Eoua  ydf  rca  fAi¥  a^ifx  fx^vr^  viragj^nv  to  iu 
a9tu  Wfci^tm*  rli  it  iylirarct^  iii  iX'yfii  ^  [Aixi* 
roTg  Jc  wopfiiTXTtat  i^x  zjXuinat^  Arift.  dt  Calo,  I.  'iu 
C.  12.  p.  54.     Edit.  Sj!i. 

(t)  Ttf  i*  m^  ififX  i)(^^rri  if%y  hi  ^f«£l«C,  fr* 
yxf  ff  a*jTM  T«  V  twiKx    r,  at  vpa^k  <r^*  Mi  t¥  iyanf^ 

Tbc  following  Remark  may  perhapf  ei^bin  thii 
Sentimcnc,  if  it  ihouid  appear  obfcure. 

When  s  Bfifig  fkt\A%  it'j  G^d  fully  and  tuh§lfy  within 

iifiiff  ihcn,  itfelf  and  iVi  Gc^rf  betnj  05«,  it  fin'U  w 

G  I  Caab 
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Chap.  And  hence  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
AVlI.  ^Q  difcern,  why  Immobility  (hould  be 
a  peculiar  Attribute  to  the  Supreme  and 
Divine  Nature,  in  contradiftindlioa 
to  ALL  OTHER  Beings,  endued  with 
Powers  of  Perception.    To  Him  there 


Caufis  of  Motion,  to  feet  that,  which  it  poflefles  al* 
ready.  Such  Being  thorefote,  from  it's  very  iiati2re» 
is  Immovbable. 

But  when  a  Being  and  it's  Go9d  are  feparate,  here, 
as  they  necefTarily  are  Two,  the  diftant  Good^  by  be* 
ing  perceived,  becomes  a  FiNAt  Cause  of  Mo- 
tion, and  thus  awakens  within  the  Bnng  a  certain 
Desire,  of  which  Defire  Motion  is  the  natural 
Cqnfequence.  Such  Being  therefore  by  its  nature 
is  moveable. 

Ammoniusy  in  the  following  Quotation^  appears  to 
"have  had  this  Do£lrin6  and  thefc  Parages  of  AnJlotU 
in  his  view. 

HmTrixy*  t«  i\  oAifoJia,  o>A[oHmrx*  afAiXu  to  Birot, 
MfsuiiU  Sv,  9^  vdifrn  ifhv  wimroit — Allfuch  Beings^  as 
are  in  want  of  many  things^  are  moved  in  many  Motions  i 
ihofcy  who  have  few  fVantSy  have  few  Motions  \  but 
THE  Divinity,  being  v^ixhout  Wants,  is  there- 
fare  PERFECTLY  IMMOVBABLK.  Ammon.  in  Prad, 
144.    B,  145. 

are 
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are  m  Wants^  nothing  abfent  which  is  Chap* 
Good,  being  himfelf  the  very  Eflence  of  XVIL 
pure  Perfection  and  Goodncfs  fuj. 

And  fo  much  for  that  Motion  which, 
iho*  fuhfequent  in  contemplation  to  the  Phy^ 
Jical  (x)^  and  thence  called  Metaphy- 
sical, is  yet  \x\Ay  prior  to  it  in  the  real 
order  of  Beings,  becaufe  it  appertains  to 
the  Firjl  Philofophy.  So  much  ajlo  for 
the  Theory  of  Motion. 
....,,-.. ^— . •■    ■  ■ ^ 

(if)  SeebeforCi  p.  i6i,  162* 

(it)  See  befinre,  p.  409* 


O  g  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XVIII. 

Conclujion  —  Utilities  deducible  from  the 
Theory  of  thefe  Arrangements-'^Recapi^ 
tulation. 

Chap.  A  ND  thus  havirtg  firtiflicd  the  Doc- 
XVIII.  XjL  trine  of ///{/&  Philosophical  Ait- 
KANGEMENTs,  or,in  Other  words,  of  Ca- 
TEGOKJES,  Predicaments,  Compre- 
hensive or  Universal  Genera,  (for 
we  have  called  them  indifFcrently  by 
every  one  of  thefe  names)  together  with 
fuch  Speculations  both  previous  and  fub- 
fequent  {a)j  as  were  either  requifite  to 
explain  the  Subject,  or  elfe  naturally 
arofe  out  of  it ;  we  imagine  the  Utilities 
of  this  knowlege  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one,   who  has  fludied  it    with   impar- 


{a)  See  before^  p.  35,  36,  3609  361,  and  below, 
p.  464. 

tiality. 
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tiality,  and  has  aimed  to  know,  what  it    Chap. 
really  is.  XVIII. 

In  the  firft  place,  as  we  have  ufually 
begun  the  confideration  of  each  Ar- 
rangement from  Speculations  refped- 
fng  Body,  and  have  thence  made  a  Tran- 
fitign  to  others  rcfpeding  Mind  ;  we 
may  hence  mark  the  ConneSlion  betiveen 
thefe  Tvro  great  Principles,  .  which 
ftand  related  to  each  other^  as  the  Sub- 
ject and  its  Efficient  Cause,  and  in 
virtue  of  that  Relation  may  be  faid  to  run 
thro'  all  things  \b). 

Again,  our  Mind,  by  this  orderly  and 
comprehenjive  Theory,  becoming  furnifli- 
cd,  like  a  good  Library,  with  proper 
Cells  or  Apartments,  we  know  where  to 
place  our  Ideas  both  of  Being  and  it's 
Attributes^  and  where  to  look  for  them 
again,  when   we  have  occafion   to  call 

»  !      ■      I  .  ,1,      >  I       1 

(b)  Sec  before,  p.  34. 

G  g  3  them 
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Chap,  them  forth.  Without  fbtne  Arramgc*^ 
J^Y^*:  MENT  of  this*  fort,  the  Mind  is  fo  fap 
from  ificreafing  in  Knqwlege  by  the  Ac- 
quiiition  of  new  Ideas,  th4t»  while  it  in- 
crcafcfi  the  Number  of  thcfc^.  it  does  bu| 
^ncreafe  it's  own  Perplexity^  ,  Jt  is  nq 
)oDger  a  Library  well  regulatedj  bvi(  % 
Library  crowded  and  confufed| 


ubi  multafuperfuntf 


Et  dpmwum  fallifnt        »     ..  i  ^cj. 

Again^  as  thefe  Arrangements 
have  a  neceflary  Connexion  with  the 
whole  of,  Extjhnce  ;  with  all  Bgimg  or 
Substance  on  one  hand,  with  every 
poflible  Accident  or  Attribute  on 
the  other  ;  it  follows  of  courfe  that  fq 
general  a  Speculation  muft  have  naturally 
introduced  many  others  ;  Speculations^ 
not  merely  Logical^  but  e>^tending  to 
Thyfics^  to  Ethics^  and  even  to  the  Firfi 

-     {f\  Hora\.  Epfi.  1.  i.  6. 
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Philofophy  (d).  The  Reader  from  thefe  Ghap. 
incidental  Theorems  (if  the  Author  has  ^Y^^* 
fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  reprefent 
them)  will  have  a  tafte  hovir  the  Ancients 
wrote,  when  they  reafoned  upon  thefe 
Subjedts,  and  may  gratify  his  curioiity 
(if  he  pleafe)-  by  comparing  them  with 
the  Moderns. 

It  was  not  from  ^n  odentatious  wi{h 
to  fill  his  page  with  Quotations,  that  the 
Author  has  made  fuch  frequent  and  co- 
pious extrad^s  from  other  Authors.  He 
flatters  bimfolf,  that  by  this  he  has  not 
only  given  authority  to  the  Sentiments, 
but  relieved  alfo  a  Subjedt,  in  itfelf  rather 
fevcre.  From  the  Writers  alleged,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  the  Reader  will 
perceive,  how  important  and  refpedtable 
thefe  Authorities  arc.  He  will  perceive 
top,  that,  in  the  wide  regions  of  Beings 
fome  Sages  having  cultivated  one  part, 

{ji)  See  before,  p«  i6« 

G  g  4  and 


i    ^    € 
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Chfip*  and  fome  another,  the  Labours  of  An- 
fTlX  ?  cients  and  Moderns  have  been  often  dif- 
ferent, when  not  hoftilc  >  often  various, 
v^hen  not  contradidory  s  and  that,  among 
the  valuable  difcoveries  of  later  periods, 
there  arp  many  fo  far  from  cla(hing  vi^ith 
tht  ancient  do&rines  here  advanced,  that 
they  coincide  as  amicably,  as  a  CHIL7 
LiNGwoRTH  and  an  Addison  in  the 
fame  Library  1  a  Raphael  and  a 
Claud£  in  the  fame  Gallery. 

It  is  not  without  precedents,  that  he 
has  adopted  this  manner  oC  Citation.  It 
was  adopted  by  Arijiotle  long  ago  in  his 
Rhetoric  and  his  Poetics.  Arijiotle  was 
followed  by  thofe  able  Critics,  Deme-- 
triusy  ^inSlilian,  and  Longinus.  Cliryfip-* 
puSf  the  Philofopher,  fo  much  approved 
the  method,  that  in  a  fingle  Tradt  he 
inferted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  cele- 
brated Tragedy,  the  Medea  of  Euripides : 
fo  that  a  perfon,  who  was  perufing  the 
TraQ:,  being  afked  what  he  was  reading, 

replied 
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replied  pleafantly,  'T^was  the  Medea  of  Chap. 
Chryjlppus  {e).  Cicero  has  enriched  bis  ^Y^^'* 
philofophic  Treatifes  with  many  choice 
morfcls  both  from  Greek  and  Roman 
Writers ;  and  this  he  does,  not  only  ap- 
proving the  pradicc  himfelf,  but  jufli- 
fying  it  by  the  prafticc  of  the  Philofo* 
phers  then  at  Athens^  among  whom  he 
names  Dionyfius  the  Stoic^  and  Philo  the 
Academic  (/).  Seneca  and  Plutarch  both 
purfued  the  fame  plan,  the  latter  more 
particularly  in  his  moral  Compofitions. 
To  thefc  may  be  added,  tho'  of  a  bafcr 
age,  my  own  learned  Countryman,  John 
of  Salijbury  {g)^  who,  having perufed  and 

fludied 


{i)  Diog.  Laert,  L  vii.  §  i8o. 

(f)  Tufc.  Difput.  1.  \u  §  10. 

{g)  This  extraordinary  Man  flouriflied  in  the 
reign  of  Hniry  the  fecondy  and  was  therefore  of  Old 
Salijbury^  not  of  New  Salijbury ^  which  was  not  founded 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third.  John  (of  whom  wc 
write)  having  had  the  bcft  Education  of  the  time, 
and  being  not  only  a  Genius,  but  intimate  with  the 
moft  eminent  Men,  in  particular  with  Pope  Jirian 

(who 
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Chm.    ftudicd  mod  of  the  Latin  Claflics,  ap- 
XVIlI»    pears  to  have  decorated  every  part  of  his 
^**''''^*'^   Works    with    fplendid    fragments,  ex- 
tradted  out  of  them.     Two  later   Wri- 
ters of  Genius  have  done  the  fame  in  the 
narrative  of  their  Travels  ;  Sandys  at  the 
*   beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  and  ^- 
difon  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent. 

And  fo  much  by  way  of  Apology  for 
the  Author  himfelf.  But  he  has  a  far- 
ther Wifli  in  this  exhibition  of  capital 
Writers  ;  a  Wifli  to  perfuadc  his  Readers, 
of  what  he  has  been  long  pcrfuaded  him-* 
felf,  that  every  thing  really  elegant,  or 
fublime  in  compofition,  is  ultimately  re* 
ferable  to  the  Principles  of  a  found  Lo-' 
gic;  that  thofe  Principles,  when  Readers 
little  think  of  them,  have  Hill  a  /ateni 


(who  wa«  himfelf  an  Englijhman)  became  at  length  a 
Bifliop,  and  died  in  the  year  1182I  See  Fabrkius  in 
bis  Biblioth.  Laf.  v.  ii.  p.  368)  and  in  his  Biklmh. 
Med.  it  Infim.  0tat.  S^e  alfo  Cavis  Uj/lor.  LiUrar. 
V.  ii.  p.  243, 

force. 
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force^  and  may  be  traced,  if  fought  af«    Chap, 
tcr,  ewn  in  the politeft  of  Writers*.       ?_"^ 

By  reaibning  of  this  kind  he  would 
/c{labli(h  an  important  Union  i  the  Union 
he  means  between  Taste  and  Truth. 
'Tis  this  is  that  fplendid  Union,  which 
produced  the  ClaJJics  of  pure  Antiquity  i 
which  produced,  in  times  Icfs  remote,  thd 
ClaJJics  of  modern  days ;  and  which  thofe, 
who  now  write^  ought  to  cultivate  with 
attention,  if  they  have  a  wifli  to  fur** 
vive  in  the  eflimation  of  poflerity. 

Taste  is,  in  fad,  but  a  Species  of  in* 
ferior  Truth.  'Tis  the  Truth  of  Ek^ 
gance^oi Decoration^  ^nd  of  Grace;  which, 
as  ail  Truth  isjimilar  and  congenial^  cqin-^ 
cides  as  it  were  fpontaneoujly  with  the 
niore  fevere  and  logical ;  but  which^ 
whenever  dejlitute  of  that  more  folid  fup- 
port,  refembJcs  fome  fair  but  languid 
*■  I    ,       ,    ,  .    ■         ■■    ■■      ■■       ]  ■'■■■■? 

*  See  the  numerous  Quotations  thro'  every  part  of 
t^is  TreatiffB. 
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Chap.  Body  j  a  Body,  fpecious  in  feature,  but 
XVIIL  deficient  as  to  nerve  ;  a  Body,  where  we 
feek  in  vain  for  that  natural  and  juft 
pcrfeftion,  which  arifcs  from  the  pleaf- 
ing  harmony  of  Strength  and  Beauty  af- 
fociated. 

Recommending  an  earneft  Attention 
to  this  Union,  wc  refume  our  Subjcdt  by 
obferving,  that  'tis  in  contemplating  thefe 
orderly,  thefe  comprehenjive  Arrange- 
ments (//),  wc  may  fee  whence  the  fub^ 

ordinate 


(b)  There  arc  few  Theories  fo  great,  fo  comprcheii- 
five,  and  fo  various^  as  the  Theory  of  thefe  Pr£Di. 
CAMENTs,  or  Philosophical  Arrangbments* 

The  Ancients  had  many  methods  of  rcprefcnting 
Works  of  fuch  a  divtrfified  and  mijcellaneous  cha- 
radler. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds^  promifcuovjly  Utnded^  ufed  to 
be  prefented  in  a  Dijhy  as  an  offering  to  Ceres.  This 
Dish,  so  filled,  they  called  LanxSatura  ;  and 
hence  Lanx  Satura,  or  rather  Satura^  or  Satirm 
alone  {Lanx  being  underftood)  came  to  Cgnify  by  me- 
taphor a  mifcellaneous  writing ;  fuch  as  were  the  Com- 
pofitions  of  Ludlins,  Horace,  ferfius^  Juvenai,  and 
ethers* 

A  SatirM 
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ordinate  Sciences  and  Arts  all  arife  :  fljj^   Chap< 
toryj    natural    and   civil,    out   of  Sub-  XVIII 

STANCE  I 


A  Satire  in  this  fenfe  did  not  mean  Sarcafoiy 
Calumny,  or  perfonal  Abufe  ;  it  meant  no  more  than 
a  Writing,  where  the  Subje^  was  various  and  diverpf 
fitd^  fuch  as  Juvtnal  well  defcribes  it,  when  be  fpeaks 
of  his  own  works : 

^uicquid  agunt  homines^  nojlri  eft  FARRAGO  KbilBm 

Again,  we  all  know  that  Groves  and  Forests 
arc  divirfefied  with  Trees  ;  with  Trees  of  Tariotxs  Fi- 
gures, Magnitudes,  and  Species  ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  Statius  called  his  mifcellany  Collegians  of  Poems 
by  the  name  of  Silvje. 

Now  it  was  from  thefe  ideas  that  Mr.  Stuart^  with 
his  uiual  Tafle  and  Claflical  Elegance,  has  defigned 
the  Frontifpiece,  which  adorns  this  Volume. 

We  there  behold  a  Temple  of  the  Tu/can  Order» 
dedicated  to  Ceres ;  to  which  Goddefs  a  Roman  of  di- 
ftin£lion,  with  proper  attendants  about  him,  is  making 
an  offering  of  the  Lanx  Satura,  or  Dijh  of  pro* 
mifcuous  Fruits.  Behind  we  fee  a  Grove,  which, 
befides  the  propriety  of  being  an  ij/i^/ place  for  Temples^ 
has  a  fine  effect  in  forming  the  back-ground  of  the 
Piece. 

The  Lanx  Satura  and  the  Grove  equally  con- 
tribute to  denote  tbe  Mifcellaneous  Charaiier  of  thefe 
Philosophical  Arrangements. 

This  Account  of  the  Lanx  Satura  is  taken  from 
Diomedes  the  Grammarian^  and  may  be  found  in  the 

Pre&cc 
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3iap.  ST*ANCE ;  Mathematics^  out  of  QuArt* 
LVIIL  TiTYj  Optics^  out  of  Qdality  and 
Quantity  i  Medicine^  out  oi  the  fame  i 
AJironomyt  out  of  Quantity  and  Mo- 
tion ;  Mujic  and  Mechanics^  out  of  the 
fame  I  Fainting^  out  of  Quality  and 
Site;  Ethics,  out  of  Relation  ;  Chro^ 
nology^  out  of  When  ;  Geography^  out  of 
Where  j  EleSlricity^  Magnetifm,  and  At^ 
traSiion^  out  of  Action  and  Passion  j 
and  fo  in  other  inftances* 

Every  Art  and  every  Science  being 
thus  referred  to  it*s  proper  Principle^  we 
Ihall  be  enabled  with  fufficient  accuracy 
fp  adjuji  their  comparatiije  value  (iJ),  by 
comparing  the  feveral  Principles,  from 
which  they  feverally  flow.  Thus  {hall 
we  be  faved  from  abfurdly  overprizing  a 
Jingle  Art 9  or  a  Jingle  Science,  and  from 

r'  I     r  -  I  -  •- 

Pre£ace  of  Dacier  to  his  Tranflation  of  Horace's  Sa- 
tires, and  in  the  fame  Preface,  prefixed  alfo  to.  th« 
Satires  of  the  t)elphin  Horace. 

{k)  See  before,  p.  34,  35. 

treat* 
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treating  all  the  reft  with  a  fort  of  info-    Chap, 
lent  contempt ;  advantages  fo  little  to  be  XVIIL 
cxpefted  from  any  Knowlegc  lefs  exten^  W^X* 
f^ve^   that,   on    the  contrary,  the  more 
deeply  knowing  Men  may  be  in  a  Jingle 
SubjeB  alone f  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
fall  into  fuch  narrow  and  illiberal  Sea^ 
timents. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  in  fuch  cafe^ 
that  miftakes  (hould  arife,  (ince  thofe, 
who  reafon  thus,  be  they  a^  accurate  as 
may  he  in  their  own  particular  Science, 
will  be  found  to  reafon  about  one  thing, 
which  they  know,  and  about  many,  of 
which  they  are  ignorant ;  and  how  from 
Reafoners  fuch  as  thefe,  fo  inadequately 
prepared,  can  we  exped:  either  an  cxacSjt:, 
or  an  impartial  Eftimate  ? 

And  thus  much  at  prefent  for  the  Spe-* 
culation  concerning  Predicaments,  or 
Philosophical  Arrangements;  in  the 
treating  of  which,  we  have  confidered  in 

the 
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Cbap.  the  Begirining  (/)  fuch  matters  as  were 
XyiII»  necefTarily  previous ;  in  the  Middk  {m) 
we  have  confidered  the  Arrangements 
themfehes  i  and,  in  the  End  (/f)»  various 
matters^  naturally  arifing  out  of  them^  or 
which  have  incidentally  occurred  duripg 
the  time  of  their  being  difcufled.  * 

And  thus  this  Part  of  Logical  Sfeeu-^' 
lation  appears  to  be  finifhed. 

(/)  See  Chapter  the /r;^  zndficonJ. 

(m)  See  from  Chapter  the  third  to  Chapter  the 
fmrtiemh  incluGre. 

(n)  See  from  Chapter  xhtfifiantb  to  the  Gandufiuu 
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ADDITIONAL     NOTES. 

PACE  2.— SO  EAGER  WAS  CaTO  FOR  KnOW* 
LEGEfffc.}  Thus  Cicer$  defcribes  him — quippequif 
ne  reprihenficnem  qui  Jem  volgi  inanem  nformidans^  in  ipfd 
curia  filer et  Ugtrg  fapi^  dum  Senatus  cogereiur,  nihil  opera 

Riipublica  ditrahens.—De  Fin.  III.  2. Where  'tis 

worth  remarking,  that  Cato  confidered  his  Apph'ca- 
tion  to  Literature  as  no  way  ob(lru£ting  his  Duty  to  the 
Commonweabh.  The  Studious  chara£ter  and  the  Political 
in  Him  were  united. 

jhid. THE  Patriot  Brutus  found  time 

HOT  ONLY  TO  STUBY,  BUT  TO  COMPOSE  A  TREA- 
TISE UPON  Virtue.]  Thus  the  feme  Cicero — Placere 
enim  tibi  f  Bruto  fcil  J  admodum  fenji,  et  ex  eo  lihro  quern 
ad  mi  accwratijfimi  firipfiftiy  et  ex  multis  firmonibus  tuis^ 
Virtutem  ad  beati  vivendumfe  ipja  ejfe  contentam,  TufiuL 
Difput.  V.  I.  And  2L%;i\n^—^provocatus  gratijffimo  mhi 
HbrOf  quern  de  V irtvt Efirip/tfli.    De  Fin.  1.  3. 

One  or  two  Ihort  fragments  of  this  Treatife  of  Brutus 
are  preferred  in  Seneca f  De  Confilat.  ad  Helv,  C.  ix. 

As  to  Pericles,  Epaminondas,  and  the  other 
^reat  names  mentioned  in  the  feme  page  with  Cato 
andBRVTUS)  fee  the  note  immediately  following. 

H  h  P.  c. 
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P.  5. FOR  THE  SPLENDOR  OF  THEIR  ACTIV^B 

CHARACTER]  The  following  aiiihorillto  tMf  fcnfe 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  aflertion. 

In  Plittarch^s  life  of  Pericles  we  re^  avfofibws 

Sfi;  orxoi'  avrS  9^  (p^ivrifAet  in[ji.ot'yuyl»g  f/A?^i6/rff ov^,  c Aa^c 
Tf  /Acrfw^iVftf  9^  cvvi^dfOLg  to  o^u^/uiai  rn  «9vc>  Afft|^«*  . 
J^ofotf  w  0  KAa^opcvio;,  oy  01  tot*  ftkO^onroiNOTN  t^»» 
«7i^9fcuov.  Buthty  who  was  mofi  converfant  with  Pbri- 
CLB8»  and  moft  contriimifd  u  givtbim  a  grandiur  ^.  mini^ 
and  to  make  bis  high  fpirii  far  go/yerning  the  ptpukr  Afim' 
bli$s  morg  weighty  and  antboritatWi  i  in  a  wordf  fvb§  eit^ 
abed  bis  idoas^  andraifed  at  the  fame  time  the  dignity  rfiis 
behaviour :  the  pirfon,  wbodidthis^  was  Anaxagoras^ 
the  Claxomenianj  whom  the  people  of  that  age  n/ed  to  taB 
N0T2  (fr  Mind.  Flut.  in  FiL  PerieUs^  p,  154^  B* 
Edit.Xyland. 

Plutarch  foon  after  gives  good  reafons  for  this  ap» 
pellation  of  Anaxagoras,  viz.  his  great  abilities,  and 
his  being  the  iirft  who  made  Mind  or  Intellect  (in 
oppoGtioii  to  Chance)  a  Principle  in  the  Formation 
and  Government  of  the  Univerfe. 

The  Words   of    Anaxagoras   on  this  fubjeft, 

though  well  known,  are  well  worth  citing Udvrot 

X^YifJ'CcTot  5v  opS'  f7r«  N0T2  IxOwp  uvta  iuxocfAna-i* 
M things  were  blended  together  :  then  eame MWD 
(or  an  Intelligent  Principle)  and  gave  Z&m  Arrakgs- 
M  E  N  T .     Diog.  Laert.  1 1 .  6. 

Epamt* 
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j^!ty^B(^^^iip»i>AS}  in  his  polUiml  ffsipacitfy  was  fo 
great  a  man,  that  he  raifedfhis  CSoontry,  the  Commoiir 
wealth  of  Thebes,  from  a  contemptible  ftateto  take 
tbt  .lead  in  Cf'^/^fi  ^  dignity  whrch  the  Thehans  had 
never  known  before^  and  whtch  fell>  upon  his  lofs^ 
nevet  to  rife  a^n.  The  fame  man  was  a  pattern  in 
private  life  of  every  thing  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  fothat 
yufi^nftAVtitAvAs^f^^  virmeihr^an 

G<mi9C£ifr9iNBPo9^  hivjbg  reem^detftheofh^r^parfr 
of  htt.£diioili6iH'»cMa--tff  P^fLosopHiJi:  Pftjecte^- 
TOft€ii  ikiMt ijt SUA 9  TanfAifkm,  PrrtYAOOtt^t^M  t 
evi^ifuUemfkJ^dtikm,  ut  efdykjcemfrf/hm  \et  fro&thh 
fnmm  mmibtn  ig^lfMb  fwh  in  ftmiliaritate  amepfffkerh^ 
mipu  prin%mif^n-ftSiM]erifs  "^fi^^  doffrifih  tttMo  tm^t^ 
€on£fdfuliSf^  fiksii^iHtdlip  fvffhpuri  m9do  fuptr^uriJtfrt 
cmnts  in  cdOris  ariUfHh  Com.  Nep,  in  Vit.  Epaivtimnk 
c.  2.    Jujiin.  Hif.  VI.  8.  Cietr.deOratorem,  34. 


A«  for AtexANDER  theGrcat,  vpe  may  form  a  judg-    < 
menV  wfanliiairt  pf  Edocation  his  Father  Philip  wifli- 
ed;i^bil|i  <i1>  |)9Vf^  /rom  that  curious  Epiftle  which  b^ 
wrote  to  Aristotle,  i^onAjLEacANDBR^s  birth.    It  . 
is  in  its  chara£ker  fo  iimple  and  elegant,  that  we  bav# 
giv^n.ij^AiitirCjija&^eCsrved  by  VWm  GeUiut : 

cify   ijAix/ay  aurov  j^£royf»«»*  £A7r»^aj  j^ao  aurcv,  vtto  <r3 . 

rZv  TTf zffMccTOQy  iixio^r,^* 

Hh2  Phi- 


4»  A  D  D.I  T I  O  K  A^i  ;N  Oi-?jB.15<^ 

Philip  to  Aristotle  greeting. 
Knew  tbdt  I  hetve  &  Sen  horn.  OHtlripiitcauMtifkm 
greatly  thankful  te  the  Gfid$^  mfi  miuhfw'thi^birthrtf^ 
ebiU^  c$  fer  his  being  born  DURtHO  YOiJR  T1MC4  t  >ybrjf 
hfe  that  by  his  being  brede^  emd  eehcated  under  you^  ik 
wiilbeeem  worthy  of  us^  and  worthy  to  succub  rv 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AFFAIRS.      J.  G//f.  IX.  Jw  - 

What  in  fad  this  education  wag,  we^iify  lee^tn  iiot 
only  from  Alexander's  Hiftory,  but'froi^  attobfert- 
ation  of  Plutarch,  in  anfwer  to  an  obj^^on,  bov 
Alexander  could  venture^o  attacifuch  an  immenfe  pniuer  as 
the  Persian  withfuch  contemptible  farces  4fbi$  pcuv.  Pli' 
torch  fays,  that  no  forces  could  be  greater  or  fairer  dun 
the  feveral  accompUfiiinents  of  A&sxandbr'9  Mind— 
and  concludes,  that  he  marched  agaikfl  ibt  Peirfiam  with 
better  fs^pUes  from  his  Preceptor  Ai^iSTOTLE,  tkanfrom 
bis  Father  Philip.— —ttXhW^  w«p«i  *Afir#riAyc  ^ 
xet^tihrHf  S  'rroc^x  <]  iXiWv  rs  trdr^^'  'ipe^fAtif  ^X^ 
iiXotmv  iir)  liiftraf.  Plut.  de  Alex.  Fort.  p.  327. 
Edit.  Xyland. 

As  for  Set p  10,  the  illuftrioas  Conqneror  of  Carthage, 

'.we  have  this  account  of  him  and  his  Compsinibn  PoLY- 

Bius  (to  whom  we  may  add  atfo  Panotitis)  from 

VfiLLEius  Paterculus SciPro  tarn  eltgans  Ube- 

raUumJtucUorumi  omnifque  Jo^ina  et  auShr  tt  adndrator 
fuity  ut  PoLYBiUM  PANATiuMft/f,  prodlUntes  i^gf- 
nio  viroSf  domi  miiitiaque  fecum  habuerit,  Neque  enim 
quifquam  hoc  Scipione  eUgcm,tius  interwUla .  ^^egoiiarufn  otio 
difpunxity  fimpirque  ant  belli ^  aiu  poiis  ferviit  artHus\ 
femperque  inter  anna  etjiudia  verfatus^  aut  CORPUS  peri* 
cuLis,  aut  ANIMUM  DisciPLiNis  excrcuit.  Veil.  Pa* 
terc.  Hi/lor,  L.I.  p.  19  Edit.  Lipfti. 

Durbg 


. J>UT«Qg  liit^ampoigns  of  Sci?io»  Polyb|U3  attended 
liiBi\€veii'  in  the  lime  of  A£bion  or  Eng^geinent  s  ^^>, 
foffvexamf  Ick ;  io  that  bold  ^ttempt^  when  Scipio,  with 
PoLy^iu^  and  thirty  Soldiers  only,  undermined  one  of 
the  Gates  of  Carthag$.  See  Jmminn.  MaruU  L. 
XXIVi.2.    . 

During  jsnore  quiet  intervals  PafyHus  did  not  forget 
the  duties  of  a  Friend,  or  the  dignity  of  a.Philofopher, 
but  gave  advice,  and  that  fuitable  to  the  chara£ler  which 
SciPio  wi(bed  to  fupport  in  the  Commonwealth, 
i^mong  other  things  he  advifed  him  (as  Plutarch 
informs  u^j  never  to  quit /^/  Forum^  or  place  of  public  rim 
^t^  ktfore  he  bad  made  hlmfelffame  Friendy  who  was  in* 
fimately  c$frOerfant  in  the  condu£l  of  his  fellow- ciuzem^^^^^ 

Syn^ofuK^  h.  IIL  p.  659.    £diL  JCyl. 

To  thefe  inftances  we  may  add  the  peculiar  regard 
which  C-«SAR  had  for  the  Philofopher  Aristo,  and 

J^QMPBY  for.  the  Philofopher  CRATiPPus.  MHan 
well  .remarks  ^on  thefe  two  great  Remans^  that,  they 

^itidnot^  becaufe  their  power  wai  great,  defpife  thofe  who  had 
the  paxMr  of  doing  them  the  greateji  Services :    i  yif , 

•vii(r«i^vv^i^y(^*     Mlian.Var.  Hijl.  VII.  21. 

^  In  the&me  author,  L.  III.  C*  1 7.  there  is  an  cxprefe 
diffcrtation  on  this  fobjcft,  worthy  of  perufal,  as  being 
'filled  with  examples  both  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
Hiaory. 

Hl>3  To 


To  tbefe  ci^ation^J  fliall  add  onljione  or  t\f(>  mpre.^ 
£t  eerie  non  tulit  ullos  hac  Civitas  ^%A  gj^na  ct^t^resy  ^ 
auSloritate  graviora^  ant  humanitate  pfUtipriY^'l^^ ^rh 
cano^  C.  Li^Uo^  £.  Furio,  qui  fecum  eruditijimos  homines 
ex  Gracia  palamfemper  habaerunt.  Cic^  de  Oraf.i^  jj. 

In  the  fame  work,  to  prove  the  Union  of  the  pHil-OfiP: 
l>Hic AL  chara£ier  and  the  Political,  we  have  tbc  biU 
lowing  tcftimpny,  taken  from  the  hiftoFj  ?£  t^iofe  Sagesj 
ib  much  celebrate  in  antiquity,  PiTTywcys^  Bias, 
Solon,  U^c.  Hi  omnes^  prt^ter  it^i^y^  .Ti^i)a,Eitf» 
CiviTATiBUS  suis  PR-ffFUERUNT.  DeOraUr.UI.  34. 

See  alfo  Ciaro's  tra£l  ftilcd  Or^^,  Scft.  15.  p.  137. 
Edit.  Oxon.  and  the  Ph^^ia  o£  Pkiid^,f.  t237>  Edii. 
Ficiniy  in  both  which*  places  the  kitinnic)-  abo?c<-m^7 
tioned  betwetu  Pericles  and  Anaxacoras  is  fe< 
corded,  and  the  importance  alfo  pf  this  ,ij;\umacy,  as  tQ 
the  weight  it  gave  Pericles  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Athens. 

P.  55 TO    THE    BETTER  Co-ARRANq^MI^NT 

OF,  i^c,]  To  the  Quotations  here  given  may  be  5idded 
|he  following  one  from  Varro. 

Pythagoras  Samius  ait  omnium  rerum  initia  ejfe 
Bina :  ut  finitum  et  infinitum j  bonum  et  maiusn^  %Aam  et 
piortem^  diem  et  nc6icm  ;  quare  item  duo^Jletus  et  stnims. 
^nod  Jhd  out  ogitur^  Corpus:  uhi  agitahir.  Locust  Am 
agitatur^  Tempus :  quod  eft  in  agitatu^  ARio.  ^uadriffar* 
iitio  magis  fit  elucebit :  Corpus  fft^  ut  curfur  :  LocuSyJia* 
dium  qua  cur  tit :  Tempus^  h$ra  qua  cur  r si:  .JSio^/Oirfic. 
^uare  fit^  ut  omnia  fere  fint  quadripartita^  et  ta  iCAfiriMi% 
^uednequc  ttnquam  Tempus^  quia  fuerii  Moius^  (yus  emm 
,  '        ♦  isuar^ 


kiy^^i  r  I  o  N  A  L  1 N  o^w$.  471 

inisrvalbim  Tempus  \)  ntque  Afotus^  ubi  non  Locus  et  Corpus ; 
(qubd  ilfefurk  efl^  quod  movetur ;  afterum,  ubi  i)  nequiy  ubi 
^JH'  ^gfiotus^  nott  Alfio  ihi,     Igitur  Initiorutn,  quadriga^ 
ibCUdit  C6U¥178)   TEMFUS  //  ACTIO, 

'  PV*rHAdolt  AS  ibi  Samian  fays  that  the  Principles  rf 
all  things  are  two  and  two^  or  double :  as  for  example^  Fi- 
nite and  Infinite^  Good  and  Evil^  Life  and  Death,  Daj^and 
JSlight  5  and  by  the  fame  ruUy  Reft  and  Motion.  [In  thefe 
hftj  thiiixjt/bich  rejls  or  is  agitated^  is  BoDY  j  the  Where 
it  is  agitated,  is "f lace;  the  ffi>il/l  it  is  agitated^  is 
Time';  and ik  iht  agitation  itfelfwe  i>iew  the  Acrwif. 

This  fourfold  Divijton  will  better  appear  as  follows.  Call 
BoDT,  the  Perfin  who  runs  ;  callPL ACE,  the  Courfe^  over 
which  he  runs ;  call  Time,  the  hour  during  which  he  runs  ; 
wid  let  the  Race  or  Running,  he  catted  the  AcTioK. 

New  it  happens  9  that  almofi  all  things  are  An  this  manner 
fourfold^  and  this  fourfold  Divijton  is  as  it  were  eternal. 
The  reafon  is^  there  never  was  Time^  but  there  mu/i  have 
been  Motion,  (of  which  lime  indeed  is  but  the  Interval  j) 
my  MofioHy  but  where  there  muft  have  been  Place  and 
b'^dyi  (oHe  of  which  is  the  thing  moved  5  the  other,  thai 
where  it  is  moved  y)  not  Jtgitatian,  but  where  there  nlaji 
have  been  Action. 

And  hence  it  follows^  that  Place  and  Body,  Time 
tfn^AcTton,  form,  as  it  were,  a  pint  Quaternion  of 
Principku     Vaer.  di  Ling.  Lot.  L.  4.    p.  7     Etiit. 


We  have  given  this  Paflage  at  length,  not  only  as  it 

•  explains  Co-arrangtmeni^Xxx  ^  it  exhibits  to  nsfour  of 

cbofe  Pccdicaments  or  Arrangements^  which  make  Parts 

Hh4  of 


4^  A?Wm^t4oH^Al.O»ra[llB» 

of  this  Trcatifc,. VIZ.  Substance,  When,  Whihii 
Action.  .  . ,      ,   . 

P.  85.^ — '"'  Of  Pt^RE  A«rD  6Ri6i^Ai'Bdtot)-i^**^ 

Jt,  TO  vavTii  ^»onffToii*'/Afyi8»c  Ji>  to  /itiv  ftp' «»>  yif^H^\r 
TO  #  (jri  0UO,  C9ri^sdo»*  to  ^  sff-i  t^io^  c^i^JcfA  %  *'^'^{ 
TftUTA  Jx  ifiv  ofXAo  /btr^f6oc>  ^la  TO  Ta  T^ia(  toTwa  f i^m^ 

3^  TO  TfW  wivTp. CpNTINUOUS  M  /i^,  |uA*^.  M  rf^" 

fihle  into  Parts  infiniufy  divifibU ;  Bqx^t  iV  fiat^wbifbJi^ 
eviry  way  divifible.  Qf  Extenjions^  that  which  is  JiviJikU 
one  way 3  is  a  Lisn  i  that  which  is  divifiUttUffi  .1^^>  ^f  ^ 
SpPERFlciES ;  that  which  is  diviJiUe  three  ways  is  BoDT^ 
and hefiies  theft ^  there  is  no  other  ExtenfiQn\  hecauJe*YH%JL^.^ 
are  ALL,  tfni  Thrice  \DiviJibU]  is  every,  way  [/)/*' 
vifible].     Ariftot.  de  Cato^  L.  I.  c.  i.  ^ 

In  Support  of  this  laft  Idea  (that  the  Term  Three 
implies  All)  Arifiotle  refers  tb  the  cbititnon  praflicc  of 
his  own  Language— Tfl?  pU  y«f  JWd  kVt^fi'kfyoiLte^  ^ 
)^  ti%   Hq  AlVKtOTEPOrS,   HA   TA'/«  Xlj^b^o^  '' 
oi?i\oi  Kx^ai  rtiiv   t^(gdv  TotUT^ii  t^v    ^fo<n!>^|A^F- ^^Vf: 
vfUTov.     JVe  call  (fays  he)  two  things,  «r,TWo.PEH-  .. 
SONS,  Both  j  A«/  w^^/^  not  call  them  All  :  //  is  with  re- 
gardto  Three,  that  we  Jirji  apply  this  Ap^P^LLATiQIf 
(viz.  the  Appellation  of  All.)     Arift.  in  locm 

This  is  true  likewife  in  Latin  i  and  is  tr^e  alio  iq   . 
EngUJh,     Even  the  vulgar  with  us  would  be:furpfife4  f 
were  they  to  hear  any  one  fay,  Give  me  All  two,  in- 
ftead  of  Give  ot/  Both. 

'  '..-*-     •  ■  • 
For  the  Grammatical  Idea  of  Both  fee  Hirmis^  p. 

'     Tke 


^  Tnc  French^  by  a  ttrangc  folccifm,  Tay  Tous  DEUr^ 
a  iault  which  we  (bould  not  expc^  in  ad  elegant  laa- 
giiage^  ^9n,^^4  ^^  refined  by  iQ  many  able  writers. 

•iJ-,  vt.       .........  '  •  «• 

]^.^^^p..^ qAN    NEVER    SUBSIST    WITHOUT     IT.J 

Matter  and  Attribute  are  effentially  diftin^iy  yet 
like'Cohvex  and  Concave,  they  are  by  nature  infeparaile. 

We  have  already  fpoken  as  to  the  Infepar ability  of  At'^- 
tributes  t  we  now  fpeak  as  to  that  rf  Matter. 

'HjixiiJ  Ji  (phtfA^  uAuf  Ti^fl?  Twv  ^ufMrMf  rm  a»V9iiT5»» 

^AO?    TptUTI|>    i  X«f *r^»'»    *^'    ^"  l*'^*  W«VTI«Vf«C— 

fFefay  there  is  a  certain  Matter  belonging  to  ail  Bodies^ 
the  Objects  of  Senfe  \  a  Matter^  not  separable,  but 
rvir  exijiingwith fome  Contrariety^ 

Soon  after — ^^A^j^iJv  fiiv  7^  irfiirnv  Cvo^ffAmf  il^a$  ria 
vXiUii  riv  oif^(ii(*fOJf  fAiV)  vnoKUfAmf  ii  ro7f  hoLvrmf  -^^ 
Ftrfif  and  for  a  Principle^  toe  lay  down  Matter,  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  Contraries^  and  is  their  SuB- 
jECt^f- Substratum.  Jri/l.  de  Gen.  et  Corr^  Lih.  t. 
P-  34>  35-    ^^'^-  *y*- 

By  Contraries  in  this  place  he  means  the  feveral  At* 
tributes  of  Matter^  fuch  as  Hot  and  C61d,  Black  and 
White ;  Moid  and  Dry,  ^c.  which  are  all  of  them 
Contrary  orie  to  the  other,  from  fome  or  other  of  which 
Matter  is  always  inseparable. 

P.  116. animating  Forms,  which  though 

THEMSELVES  NOT  BoDY,  ARE  YETJ  — JVtoV  ydo  {>!» 

70(   diiivotro¥  vwoi^}(^uy*  o7ov  ^aili^uy  £vs\j  ttqISv.  £fi 


e^4  cAmUd^  I  O  N  A  L*  ITCffHE*. 

jiio  abrS  Ttf  wffyiia  xoiVmuf?  erajiatiioi  ifl^ai-^-^-^^ 
j<f  many  Faculties  or  Prindptesoftbi'Stml  hs'i^e^ikr/i^ 

'  $r  corporeal  Energy^  [that  is,  which  require' a  l36dybr 
an  Organ  to  enable  them  to  a£l]  thefe,  'th  roideki^  cmami 
ixlft  without  a  Body,  as  for  example^  the  locomotive  Facuhf 
of  walking  cannot  exijl  without  Feet :  fo  that  for  pich  Food" 
ties  to  pafs  into  the  Bod]  from  without  [onginallv  fepajrate 
and  detached  from  it  J  is  a  tiing'in^o^i.'''-rr-Ti  remains 
therefore  that  MiKD  or  Intellect  ALoiit  Jbould pafs 
^  into  us  FROM  wiTHbUT  [that  is,  bt  feparale  aiid  whollr 
detached]  andJbonW  iLONE  te  fofhethtn^  biViiJE ;  he- 

'  caufe  with  ihk'Enet^  of  thts'FacuHy  BdJify  INer^y  har  n$ 
eommunication — that  is,  there  is  no  want  o(  corporeal  Ot' 
gans  for  reafoning  and  thinkings  as  there  is  want. of  Eyes, 
for  Seeing^  or  of  Ears  for  Hearing.  Jrijt.  ie  Animal. 
Gen.  L.  II.  c.  5.  p.  208,  5^09,  £dit»  Sjlb. 

In  another  Place,  fpeaking  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  Soul, 
which  arc  infeparaUc  from  Body,  beoaiUe  t^.eMnnoi 
energize  without  it,  he  2kd4s-*'-^Ther a  is  however  m(ob^ 
jetton,  wfy  fame  Parts  fhould  not  befeparaUi  \  and  ihatp  i^ 
caufe  they  are  the  Energies  of  no  one  Body  whatever,  Bt- 
fides  (he  goes  on  and  fays)  it  is  not  yet  evident^  whether  the 
Soul  may  be  not  the  Life  and  Energy  of  the  Body^  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Pilot  is  the  Life  and  Energy  ofthi  Ship, — 
Ou  fAijy  aAA'  tyhi  yt  i^h  xu)iiuj  iii  re  |6ii»>rto^  iiyoti 
ffdfAOtrog  ikTcAf;^iiaf.    ''Eti  3i  iSnXov^   il  outoj?   cvtiXi- 

Arijl.  de  Anima^  II.  c.  i. 

In  this  laft  inftance  he  gives  a  fipe  iUuftr^tioa  of  the 
Supreme  and  divine  Part  of  the  Soul^  that  is;  the  M^© 
or  Intellect.    It  belongs  (it  fcems)  to  the  Dodyf  a» 


>y^Ktt9tv49f»>  t€b  lh«  Sbifvt  mtUm  whick  Shtp^  tliougb 
tjbe  Pilot  exift,  and  which  faid  ibip  thctugb  the'Pilpc 
gQV0rn^  yet  is  the  Pilot  notwithftanding  no  part  of  the 
Ship :  he  ipa;  le:ivc  it  witlwii  cjamge  either  in  the  Ship 
^or  in  himfelf;  zxxA,majiiJiill  {yiz  Vxiov^^^i/i  when  tb$ 
$bip  is  no  more. 

P,    129.  — ^ — EA    CURA     (JUIITOS    SOLLIClTAT?J. 

rPwas  the  advice  of  the  Epicureans  with  regard  to 
tbemfehfs^  nof  U  marrjij  not  to  have  children^  not  to  engage 
in  l^uilU  ^j^^irs  a  j<ag  yocfkfiTiov^  aAA*  iSi  wai  Jowoiu- 
5lW^.,«^Vri^i  flrt^TiWTwy.  drrian.  Epi^AlL  7.  p. 
384.  Edit.  Upt^  The  petit icalhVt^  according  totbcoi, 
was  like  th^t  oiSi/ipbus,  a  Life  of  labour  which  knew  no 
end. 

Hoc  ejl  adverfo  nixantem  tundere  monte 

Saxum^  quod  tamen  a  fummo  jam  vertice  rurjum 

Volvitur^  et  phni  raptim  petit  aquora  campi. 

Lueret.  III.  1013,  t^e. 

Hence,  with  regard  to  their  Gods^  they  provided  them 
^  fimilaf  F«««ity ;  a  Felicity,  like  their  own,  dcuched 
from  all  attention.  Thus  Horace,  when  an  £>!• 
e'Urean—^ 

^^^.-^Deos  didiei  sECOItUM  AGERE -«VUM, 
Nec^  ft  quid  miri  facial  natura^  DiLo$  id 
Tristes  ex  ^Ito  ceeli  demittere  te£to. 

Hor.  Lib.  I,  Sat.  V. 

Thus  Ehcuros  himfelf-^-To  jurocxft^ »ov  x^  a^Sa^ot 

VTi  dvri  irjaVf**^*  ^X"'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^g^X"  " " 
That  which  is  BLESSED  and  Immortal  (meaning  the 
Pivin^  Natfite)  *A8  Heither  itself  anV  busi- 
ttsi^  nor  dbes  it  find  bitpeli  for  ^ny  other.    Diog.  taert. 


Necjibi  farii negoUttm,  nee alierin  •*  •   -  »     :' 

Sec  alfo  Lucretius  I.  57.  VI.  83,  wYiom  Horau 
ftcms  to  have  copied  in  the  verfcs  abotc  cfootetf. ' ' 

TTis  true  this  Idea  deftroyed  that  of  zPrmdiTuH  tot 
to  them,  who  derived  the  World  frotri^  a /SytoViBt 
Concourfe  of  Atoms,  fuch  a  confeqiience  was  of  fiinA 
hnj)ortance.  .  . .'       . 

P.  131. — And  scape  thy  notich.J 

To  the  Citations  in  the  note  p.  i^p>  may  be  added  the 
following  fine  fentiment  of  THALBS-^*k'pJTif^VKau- 
Tov,  £1  A11O01  0f»c  iy^^iOKQq  oHiKuif*  aXX*  Hi  iiavoifAS- 
wc,  fipu — One  a/kid  him^  if  a  man  might  efcape  the  know^ 
lege  of  the  Gods^  when  he  was  committing  Injujjiic^: 
Noj  fays  hej  mt  even  when  he  is  M£OiT ATINC  ii«  JD/^ 
X^r/.  i,  36. 

P.  138. — Who  IS  IT,   THAT  COMPR£|f£HJpS  THE 

Whole?] 

This  Reafoning  and  that  in  Hermes^  p.  362,  abundant- 
ly fliew  the  Supremacy  of  THE  Mind  amoiig  the 
Faculties  of  the  Human  Soul  'Tis  Mind  that  fee^ the 
Difference  not  only  between  Blsuik  and  White;  Kttcr 
and  Sweet,  but  (which  no  fenfe  is  equaFtb)  -the*  dif- 
ference between  Black  and  Bitter,  White  and  Sweet, 
atid  the  various  tribes  of  heterogeneous  A^\xx?a\xfxii.  -  Nbr 
does  it  (he^¥  this  Supremacy  In  thcfeHtCo^tiofis  biiTy, 

but 


bi/dtlfk^^irc»  4vhiei|,iuvi^r  wtmi  $bi  Jkme  viiw  It  fe« 
cognifes  Objects  of  Senfi  and  of  IntelUS  uoited»  as  ioi 
cafe  of  Syllogifms  made  of  Propojitions  particular  and 
univerfaU  fuch  as,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak.  after 
fo  fcholaftic  a  manner)  fuch  as  the  Syllogifms  Darii^tA 
Ptri9  in  the  Firft  Figure. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  this  ^W»/  Recognition  o( 
things  multiform,  contrary,  and  heterogeneous,  and 
that  by  th£  same  Fac,ulty^  and  in  the  same  un- 
pivix>js-D  INSTANT,  feems  to  prove  in  the  ftrongeft 
njanncr  that  fuch  FACutTT,  (by  this  Faculty  I  mean, 
the  Mind  or  Intellect)  mu(l  be  incorporeal; 
for  Bod<fi  heinginfinitety  divijUhle/is  by  no  means  fufcepti- 
ble  of  fuch  zJb^Ji  ^axdper/e^  Unity ^  as  tiis  Recognition 
muft  necejfxrihf  be. 
...» 
P^  192.— TffE  Mountain,  which  by  its  rbla- 

TION  TO  THE  MoLBHlLL    WAS  GREAT,   BY  &€.] 

This  may  be  true  with  regard  to  Mountains,  and 
Motelrills^  and  the  other  nure  indefinite  pstrts  of  Nature  ; 
tot  With  regstrd  to  the  m^r^  definite  parts,  fuch  as  Vege- 
ubles,  and  Animals,  here  the  Quantities  are  not  left 
thus  vague,  but  are,  if  not  afcertained  preci/efy^  at  lead 
zCctitzintd  in  fimoi  degree. 

Thus  AristoTLE-J'lVi yap  Ti  w«<ri  tok  ^woiftrwac 

Ttf  fAtymC  010  Xf  Tfl(   TU¥  Orulf  0tW^fl9'Stdf.     £l  ^X^   TOLMT 

i7xj^y  au£ii<rir  oU^^  n^  twv  ^tcvv  oca  r^ii  ofo^jv  H  ro 
ei»oik9y<npi^(iviT  an  ^  i^n.  ^^  Animals  have  a  certain 
ppundor  Limit  U  their  fitflk  \  for  %vhich  reflfo^  th  Bones 
havj^  0  cerjfiin  Bpund  or  l^mil  to  their  grov^;th,~tVere  t^ 
Menes  i^ef4  ^^1^^/f^  /V^>  ^h'^  ^f.^P^^tu  ^}  ^^^f-  4?*' 
mal^  .ff^pfwpotff^  Qr'Jomethiny  analogous  tojty  wou^d 
.  J         *         '  conimite 


Gimer,  ii.  6.  p.  227.    EMt.  Syib.  -i-:^i  -.1 

What  Mh^tttm  Siifif)ltdtis  'U  to  tht^  tMt  pdf|MFI^  ^ 
onljT  viiere  hfe  Vtientioiis  ForM)  ^v«r  ^tyft  MideHlMii' 
thitefficiint  animating  Principle,  4eforibi»d  m  ^befiaeAr  - 
chapter  of  this  work. 

fA$fov  im(pi(u  /aeO*  iavrZ  to  cT^o;,   dxXa  9^   jeacj^sOo?)   9 

*£«9  Jl  irtPiu  rev  c^  VA^mXkUj^if^  j  9i|»f  r#9t>i«^«»,  9 
9rfo\  TO  ihoftlov^  ri^aq  yo^l^trau  £«»y  FoKM  imir^- 
duces f  along  with  its  own  original  Peculiarity^  a  tniaim  nua^ 
Jure  of  ^antityj  haring  proportion  t9  ttat  Peculiarity  ifer 
St  brings  with  itfe^noi  a  Figurb  0R^,iM» alilAGtfiTVD t 
alfoj  which  pajfes  into  the  Matter^  by  giving  ft  extents 
Now  even  here  this  Magnitude  has  a  fort  of  latttnde^  from 
the  indefinite  nature  if  the  material  Primsifk  {#itb  '#li]|<k 
it  18  united.]  Bat  yet^  t^twitlj/huSii^  ^ittkmgetlm.K 
Bound  or  Limits  either  as  to  greater  or  to  lofs^  stketrotttark^. 
aUe  degreoj  the  Bting  [by  fach  dcTiation]  is  igfieemed  ot 
Mon/ler.     Simplic.  in  Prad.  p.  37,  A.  £iSt.  Ba/Sl. 

SiMPLicios  gives  example*  df  this  Deriation  in\hc 
cafe  of  Giants  and  of  Dwarfs^ 

P.  244. SPECTATOilS— MADE  OUT  OF  THOSE 

THAT  WENT  BEFORE.]    Tht  Sktje^  Matter  is  the 
fame  in  m2Xvf  fucceeding  Brings ;  ftd  the  ROwr  is  the  fame  r 
Mrhich,  as  it  flo^  along,  reiftfas  fhafiy  different  OtjeSs.  ^ 
'Tis  in  this  fenfe  wc  arc  to  uhd^rftand  tie  following 

Aflcr- 


Aff^rtiQQ,  vdiifl  ,00c  with  tbc  Icafi:  new  to  ifuhnKol 
PrcMiuraoQ  : 

*OvKi¥  iioi  TO  T9}^  rHii  (piofiv  aXXtt  tlvat  ^vi o-iv,  ^ 

Tli^  t2||  y^«-«»   JIaAh    9n»$  ^^ivy  AltdtHrW  -OMfMLT^^ 

rfmte  thing  hiing  the  GenirMi$>t  »/  afi§fbfr^  tmJtht  Gtm^ 
mtifn  of  me  thing  being  the  DiJ/Hatisn  $/  awthir^  it  mctfftt* 
rify  fiHati^tbttt  «6«  Chdmgt  mkfl  he  p^ffHmtlanJ  mvtt 
uajjf^  \  Jrifi.  4i  Gttu  it  Gtrr.  L.Uq.^  p.  lo.    £ilii. 

The  Change  here  tllvded  to  is  tire  common  courfe  . 
of  Nature  in  the  ProduAion  ^f  Beings,  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  Proccfc  ahve^mentimed^  would  either  foon 
be  tt  a  ftand,  or  would  require  %  perpetual  Mirtcle  for 
ihe  fopply  of  mtu  Materials. 

P.  178. — — THt  Theory  of  Actiok  and  Rb- 

Of  this  Do^oe  w&have  the  following  account-- 
Ainot'jl  t3  f/h  xit€%a%  t«c  kowik,  Sti  to  iroiiv  ^ 
^jtOB^nM^n  iFi%nr%^*  dfw  to  rip^v  AfAix^mrai  inS 

S-Ai'fev.  ^^  C'(ff«/J  «;^  Motions  are  Jlofi^  is^  that  THE 
ACTING  Power  is  also  acted  upon  by  that, 
trPON  WHICH  IT  AQr%\  for  vtamplt  the  tutting  Povcir 
is  hllintedhy  tbnt  Ufhich  is  cut  •j^artd  Hje  warming  Power  is 
eooledbj  thftt  }vbicb  is  warmed \  and  in  general  the  moving 
Prinafte  (exapting  the  Sujpremb  and  Vikst)  is  rccipro* 
cally  mc^ed  itfelf  u^erfome  motion  or  other ;  the  impelling 
.  ,  ,\  Power ^ 


48o  ADDITIONAL    NOTX> 

Pmver^ fir infttmeif  ismfiir^nrnmurri'impilUdi  ja/iAr 
itmpreffimg  Po%uer^  afier  a  manner  re-eomprift.  Afifttt.  A 
Jmmal.  Gemr.  L.  4.  p.  280.     Edit,  Sylh. 

P.  a8r. —  DOUBLE  in  its  powers,    av.] 

'Lcmv  ytif  d'artf «v  juUj^C  irik  harruivuif^  iotvre  n  Xffi* 

»fl9,  Mf  TO  AVriXfl/AllreV*  1^  ^ftf  T»  CuOf »  J^  OUTO  1^  TO  Mf*- 

wXw»  20*  f«vT«  ^Tf  TV  iJSiK.— ^-Ow  rfthetw  P4ansm 
the  Qmtrariity  itfufficimt  i9  judge  tab  itfe^  emd  its  9pf9» 
fiti.  *T!s  thus  that  by  the  Strait  we  come  to  know  both  the 
firait  and  the  crooked^  for  thejlratt  Rule  of  the  Artift  is  a 
judge  of  both.  But  the  crooked  on  the  other  fide  is  no  judge  #i- 
ther  efitfelfi  or  of  the  Strait.    AriJI.  de  An.  i,  5. 

P.  283. — EXISTED  PREVIOUSLY  IN  BNERGIE.j 
^'Oira  ^ucfi  yly¥ir»%  n riyrjjinri  hi^Ulct irro^  yiyvtrot*  ex 
tS  imolfAit  roiurum  ffljotever  things  are  made  either 

by  Nature  or  by  Art^  are  made  out  offomething^  having  a 
capacity  to  become  the  thing  produced,  and  that  THROUGH 
the  operation  of  fomething,  which  already  exijls  in  Energy. 
De  Animal.  Gener.  p.  204.  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.  297. — AS  THEY  STAND  RELATED  TO  PlaCE] 

The  Force  of  this  Arrangement  or  Predicament  Where, 
is  finely  contrafted  with  the  Predicament  of  Qua  n  tit Y^ 
in  that  Laconic  Apophthegm  of  Acis.  The  Lacedamauians 
(faid  he)  do  not  ajk  how  many  the  Enemies  are^  but 
WHERE  they  are :  OJx  £(p»j  Je  t«c  Au,miaufM^m  ifurjiw 
nOZOI  fiViv  ol  9roA{/Aioi,  olXKei  IIOT  fiViv.  Pisa. 
Lacon.  Apopbth.  p.  215.  D.     Edit.  Xyland. 

P.   332.^ THE   DYING    GlAOIATOR,  tff.]      To 

theft  Attitudes  may  be  added  that,  given  by  Lysippus  to 

the 


l^jljifiaNAt  notes:    _       481 

pc'^iic  9r  A^  the  Great.    That  Priacc 

liacT  a  certaiii  Ext^nfion  of  Neck,  whicb  made  kua 
gently  recline  it  upon  his  left  Shoulder.  When  his  Fi- 
f^ixie  was/5a4  «  brafs  by  X^^^  the  Artift  ingcnioufly 
cbntriye^to  convert  this  natuiral  drfe£i  xxxxx^  anA(titu4e.  d[ 
^bgnx&cence.  fiis  Head,  being  reclined^was  made,wij;,h 
a  fcrt  of  fciloicnt  look,  to  contemplate  tlie  Heayim^  as  iif 
Vtattgiiikwmcrt  already  at  his  command.  And  hence 
the  meaning  of  that  celebrated  Epigram,  in  which  this 
Wurk  of  Brafi  is  fnppc&d  to  addrefs  Jupiter  m  the  fol- 
lowing words  J 

The  Brafi  looks  up  to  Jove,  andfiems  to  ery^ 
This  Earth  is  liinE  !^  do  Thou  pojfefithe  Sky. ' 

Plsitartb.  di  Vita  et  For.  AUx.  p.  335.  Ediu  Xyland.  See 
alfb  Brodai  Epigram.  Gr.  L.  IV.  p.  454.  Edit,  Franc. 
1600,  where  the  Lines  here  cited  are  introduced  bf 
two  others. 

»P.337i-*F]iOM  PoBTs^  TO  Actors,  8cc.]  See  Cic. 
diOrat.  iii.  .56,  57,  58, 59.  Edit.  Pearce,yrhtrc  *tis  worth 
ifimlhij^,  (c.  59.)  fd  milch  ttftts  is  laid  on  the  manage* 
mciitcftheiSowaenancey^^A  df  the  Eyes  in  particular,  that 
trcaiei^ormflddieold  nien'6f  that  age  did  not  greatly 
praife  even  RoSciUs  himfelf^  when  he  appeared  in  his 
MaJk-^quofmiiUSnoJlriHiifefus^  qui  PERSON ATUM  n$ 
RosciUM  qmdem  magnopere  laudabant  \  animi  fji  enim 
wmssis  AtTzO;  H  imetgp  emimi  vultus  e/f^  indices 
4S€fmt      .    \  f    :      ^  ■ 

•  ■ 

li  P.  355. 


^  4  JJ'O  ITl  OiHMh^  FN  «<T«  lip 


,S'  \ 


Thus  Cicttio—Sp^ttafiu^fefa  afque  ifi^ninjh  iMpi^ 
ramj  veftitufyne  ienfi^tmn  mMtium,  pecudum  faflusy  &c. 
6iNM.  Di9r.  ii.64.  p.  253.  EMt.  Diwh.-'^--A^  before, 
in  the  lame  treatHe>  he  i^eaks  of  the  Eartb,  as  ve/Tits 

¥et»ll  tltta  we  muft  remember  is  but  arc^^^^^^^A    ;/ 

P.  366. isSciEKCJE  pRio^  ro  AkT  l^  JMhit  f/l 

hifftt  quod  ad  Artem  ndigi  pojfit^  mfi  •iUiV'BiWs^^^iii 
ilia  Uniif  quorum  Jitem  injlituer0  vuU^habtat  lllam  Sci« 
inriKU^  Ml  €k  iis  Tihus^pmrmnArsvoiih^iAjpL^  Artem 
efficerepojfit.  Ck.  di  Orat.  i.  41.  Edit.  Piirce^  &c,  p,  63. 
Edit.  Ox4H. 

This  Citation  well  proves  ^  part  of^  Whit  'hi  lieYe  af- 
ferted,  vi2.  the  necffaryt  Priority  oifome  Sciena  to  iv^ 
Art. 

P.  389. AND  TO   it's   opposite  NqN-^IEIKcJ 

ThefcMoTioNs  under  thename  of  Changes  (jxirjiCtXai) 
are  well  explained,  as  follows. 

mo-taxj  ftu£v}^K  xdti  (ptiiVi;*  or»v  Ji  xmra  riftoy,  ^ox. 
iroiv  Si  xatoc  W9^,  x)  to   -a^iQity  AAAotWic*  orot   A 

♦ic*;'  TO  Jl,  (pflofa. — /iTi/n  therefore  the  Change  if  the 
tontrary  Attribute  is  according  Id  the  Quantity,  'm 
Augmentation  or  DimpikvtioK;  wben'^mccttSig 
40  the  Pl AC  F,  '^i  local  MoTiGH ;  «m&#it  «cmii(|i^  ftp^ 
Afe^Iiofty  or  Quahty,  '/iV  ALkAnoHK.T^if^iutKHa* 
tHiHQ  BJHAAiu^f,  of  which ih^^mw^prfduQioei^fi^Jte 


t/  tf//  cwjider$i  as  an  AffiStion^  or  an  AitrihuU^  *tu  then 
G^ff^^^KOft  y 41^ lie  mtrar/^^I^ 

jii^'Cffn^ ^fiti!(r*  t. JL  C.4.  m  ,14.  Mdit  Sjib. .  ,  /    ? , 

,*  :Ei46^''r— rBUT  WE  CAtL  IT  M£TAPHTSICAt.} 

*   .',    .     c.-.    f^-i^.^.^  -.'■■  .'       '     .        ':    .  •'       •.?      '  '..       ■ 

'  fbHopn^msdii  a  «ery  few  n^txis  wellekplaiiis^tbeiersit 
iVl£TAi>'trr^l«Aiv    SpeduDg  ef  the  Fir/i  zai  Supr^e 

Caufe  oi  all  things,  he  adds m(i  ii.h  fy  fxt/>if  «I- 

'-*«rvj'  ■  rifff  •  4»1pw¥ii?    fen    <piU&9pi»q*    dioXoyi^    fot^ 

*to  ^f  nPO  T^N  *TStKnN,  xsrfof  if^J^  y'xfvrigx 
Ta  Tj  ^oVu  zr^arsf «•*— ^<?  ^^Oif  cpnctrning  this  Prina" 
pUt  is  thi  hufmefs  of  the  First  Philosophy,  for  it  is 
a  Suhje£f  belonging  to  Theology^  and  to  that  Speculation^ 
%fihicb  is  MiEtJ^PHtSJC^L,  tjl^.i3  to  fay,  SjUBSiEQJJIENT 

;^p  MATTER^  Physic  AL,,  cir  rather  indeed  'tis  a  Stibfe^ 
PRIOR  TO  MATTERS  PHYSICAL,  in  as  much  as  thefi 
things  with  regard  to  us  are  subsequent,  which  are  by 

rNATUEE. PRIOR,  Philop.  in  Jrijot.  deGen,  etCorr.p^iz. 

^£ditiAld.  Fenet.  1527. 

415. the  common  name  of  Perception.] 

>,  ItiUword^  Perception,  U  of  the  moft  cxtenfifc 

|tne?ning^  and  not  only  includes  Inteileifum  but  Senfet- 

iion  alfo^  and  that  of  the-  hweji  degree.     What  is  here 

called  Perception,  is  by  V'*j/^^^  called  Knqwledcs. 

,  rvd&tug  Tlw?  .c^la  (fell.  ^««)  f^iTs^na-ij  ra  fdh 

..  )<a&(  (X^»^*  «  ^'  «»f<rp«MiCf  fM<r^.TK« .     Ta(VT92(  ^  rs.  r** 

pMVr  1^  \»r»/ADi  O6A1I  Jtift^^ct  rxomo-i .  tir^«(  4^^vf}a^ 

•^^/«^^*t^^Hi»iJr^^«t  >^         K^  Hf  irV  ^>rtf  >ftY  <pf^- 

^•^  I  i   2  V)]^iVi 


ii«4  /ADDITIONAL    NOT^E*. 

VTiTov   yotf  Sv  ioj^  TO  raimg  rv^iTv  rtti  yvtitrtugj  oXXa 
f0,v  xMm  TfdvfMf  9^  pi)  ev. 

All  Animah  Jhari  a  degree  of  Kt^ovfLUDGE  i  Jiau  rf 
ihentf  a  greater  i  others  o/themj  a  lefs-,  and  feme  of  tbtm^ 
an  exceedingly  fmall  degree  \  for  they  heeoe  all  of  them  Sbk- 
SATioN,  tf;?^  Sensation  is  a  sort  of  Knowledge. 
But  the  Value  and  the  No -value  ofSenfation  is  widely  dif 
ferentj  when  we  compare  it  with  Ration  A L  Compr^* 
KENsioN  on  the  oneftde^  and  with  iht  race  ^Beings 
INANIMATE  on  the  other.  With  regard  to  Rational 
Comprehension,  the  mere  partdlUng 'of  ^ a^te  and 
Touch  alone^  appears  to  be  as  nothing  j  bmi  witb'regard  to 
pure  Insensibility  it  isfomething  moji  excellent.  For 
£when  compared  to  Beings  Infenfible]  //  may  furely  ap- 
pear a  blejfed  Event y  to  be  pojjifl  of  this  Knowledge j  and 
uot  [refembling  them]  to  He  as  dead  and  a N on- entity. 
Arijiot.  de  Animal.  Gener.  Lib.  I.  fub.  fin.  p.  197.  Edit. 
Sylb.  ' 

P.  426. ends  in  it's  acquisition.] 

IlavTa  yoc^  roc  ^!ax  }^  KmT  j^  xmTron  mxoc  rivog' 
tor*  t5t'  gfiw  auTOMT  WflTiif  xwwVfw?  vi^a^y  to  S  fynca. 
AJl  Animals  both  move,  and  are  moved  for  the  fate  offome- 
thing  5  fo  that  this  fomething^  that  is  to  fay,  the  Final 
Cause,  iV  the  Bound  (?;•  Limit  of  all  their  Adotion. 
Arijl.  de  AnimaL  Mot.  C.  6.  p.  153.  Edit.  Sylb^ 

P.  463.— concerning  Predicaments  or  Phi- 
I.OSOPHICAL  Arrangements,]  Many  learned  and 
ingenious  Obfervations  on  this  SubjcS,  as  well  as 
W  fcveral  other  part^  of  aiuienl-Philofophy  {thg  Peripa- 

tetic 


ADrDITI0NALl(JOT,p^. 

^//tf  in  particular)  have  been  given  to  the  World  in  a 
Tra£t  latieljr poiblifhed,  ftyled,  On  the  Origin  and 
PfioGRJEiss  OF  Language,  in  two  Volumes,  8vo. 

There  may  be  found  too  in  the  fecond  Volumeomany 
judicious  and  curious  remarks  on  Style^  Compcfuion^  Lan^ 
guage^  particularly  the  Engltjh ;  obfervations  of  the  laft 
confequence  to  thofe,  who  wiOi  either  to  write  or  to 
jtidge  with  accuracy  and  elegance. 

The  Authorof  thefe  Arrangements  might  have  avail- 
ed hi^nfeif  of  many  Citations  from  this  Work,  highly 
lending  to  illuflrate  and  to  confirm  his  Opinions,  but 
un|brtunatcIyforhim,thegreaterpartof  hisownTreatife 
was  printed  off,  before  the  fecond  Volume  of  this 
Work  appeared^ 


'f 
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ABASSIDiE,  —        — .  -^  253 

^^  Aidirtc  Words,  ufed  by  Democriiusy  340 

JPAon2inAPaJJion\xmvtx{2\\^  diffufcd,255.  exift  either  ia 
the  fame  Subjeft,or  in  different  ones,  256,257.  firfl: 
fpccics  of  Aftion,  that  of  mere  Body  perfe£lly  infen- 
fitive,  258.  fecond,  that  of  Body  fenfitive,  260. 
third,  that  of  Body  fenfitive,  with  Reafon  fuperadded, 
261.  fourth,  that  of  Reafon  or  Intellcft  devoid  of 
Paffions,  and  operating  on  SubjeAs  external,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Nature  and  Art,  261.  fifth  fort,  that  of  pure 
Intelleft,  keeping  within  itfelf,  264.  Aftion  pure, 
belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind  5  PaflSon  pure, 
to  the  primary  Matter,  271.  Aftion,  three  Modet 
of,  273.  the  firft  Mode,  ibid,  the  fecond,  274. 
the  third,  — —  ■  276 

j£fi9n,   in   public  Life  often   aided   by  Speculation, 

2,  3,  4,  466,  467,  &c. 
JSJicnznd  Rea^iioriy         —  —        44,  278, 479 

Aalvi  and  Puffrui^  run  through  the  Univerfe,  96,  109," 

'37»  271,2731 

jt^ivtty^  pure,  where  it  exids,  no,  171,  272 

j£forSj  on  the  Stage,  and  in  Life,         2,  337,  338,  481 

yt^ual  and  PnfeSfj  neceflarily  previous  to  their  Contra- 

ries,  or  elfe  nothing  could  have  been  Aftual  and  Per- 

Jc£t,28i,4So.    AjSual  and  Capable,        —       40  j 


I    N    p    p    X.  I 

Jblualiiy,  397,  398.    A£hiality  of  Capacityy  ivkor^rilA 

At)DISON%  —  —  458' 

Adrian,  Pope,  • 4S?> 

^fw/,  fame  Agent  leads  to  different  Effedls,  vhea  aflt- ; 

ing  upon  different  Patients, .  aSo./ 

Agi^  —  T"  rr-  480./* 

Alexander,  the  Great,  2,  6.      his  ftatue  by  Zgfip^;, 
pusy  ^-  —  —  481 ;, 

Alexander  Aprhrodisiei^sis,  —  97 

Alexandrine  Library,  by  whom  burn^,  3^53 

AtiATioN,  38^.     Sec  Motion. 
J/lly  Its  ufe  and  application  in  Language,  ,    ,     47a 

Jlteratio^  means  in  barbarous  Latin  'AAAo/avk^  3&f 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  — ^  469 

Ammonius,  illuftrates,  where  Analyiis  is  to  ead,  and  / 
Pradice  to  begin,  12.  quoted,  15,  i6f  2;^  32,  36. 
explains  the  utility  of  thefe  Arrangements^  17,  his 
account  of  Matter  and  Body,  85.  his  Text  corredlfd 
andfupplied  from  a  Greek  Man ufcript,  163.  quoteci 
213,  288,  292,  363,  364,  383,  386,  387,  389,  45(;>. 
his  account  of  Definition,  — r^        —         5^9^ 

AfA(f)6>,  8?  A/A(pOT£f  01,  .—  .\r^^X 

Analogy^  a  ufe  of  it,  —  -.»  ».    ,  ,  ,^ 

Analogy  and  JbJiraSiJony  their  ufe,         76,  7;,  ^^ji,^  |6z 
Ana^aqoras,  —  —  5b^466. 

-^«^^^  - —  •  418 

jingles  and  Flexures  of  the  Body,  ■  ■      ■  •       3;ai8|. 

jnitnalsy  all  have  an  inward  feeUng  of  thc^rCoi^ftiunKMr^ 

and  proper  Nature,  — i^       /411 

Animating  Powers^  their  Ordei;  and  Suboxduial^i\,  420^ 

Antepradtcamenia^  —  ^  «^  ^       ^^j 

Anttcipaiiony  what,  TTT  .  T""^.:*- M  ^4.^i^ 

AHTI- 
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Jppi^ggi^  to  the  Arrangements,  what,  and  how  many, 

^f                '  360' 

j/ppekte,  — —                 262,417. 

Ap^Li!rus,  -= —         45 

Aratus,  — ^        — _           250 

ArcAimedes,  ■'  306, 310, 430 

ARttTO,  469 

Ar^hytas,  wrote  a  Comment  on  the  Categories,  or 
Predicaments,  7.  his  Name  for  them,  31.  puts 
Quality  next  after  Subftance,  and  why,  143.  held  an 
Aftive  and  a  Pafiive  Principle,  1 1 1.  enumerates  the 
Species  of  Action,  265.  refers  to  God,  for  pure  Ac- 
tivity, 272.  to  Matter,  for  pure  Pafllvity,  ibid.  De- 
finitions of  his,  ■  —         441,442 

Aris^tophanes,  '       3^7 

Aristotle,  Preceptor  to  AIexander,'2, 467.  his  Rheto- 
ric, quoted,  9.  his  Organon,  explained  by  Ammonias, 
12,  rj.  thought  Infinite  and  Individuals  to  be  un« 
kno<rabIe,  21.  quoted,  25.  his  account  and  Enu- 
meration of  the  Predicaments,  or^^univerfal  Arrange- 
ments, 32.  by  whom  efteeme'd,  and  how  long,  39, 
quoted,  41,  42,  44.  his  Treatifc  wtgi  xicfxit^  45.* 
qw^c^'i  33>  48*  49>  51.  holds  the  neceffity  of  Mat- 
tel or  a  Snbftratum  for  all  natural  Produ&ions,  52, 
53'rS4-  quoted,  56.  thinks  Form  may  fupply  the 
place  of  Privation,  and  why,  59,  60,61.  his  Idea  of 
Matter,  66,  67,  70.  he  and  P^/^  borrowed  from  the 
PyihagmafiSf'jif  76.  ufed  the  methods  of  Analogy 
and  Abftraftion,  to  prove  the  firft  Matter,  78,  79. 
quoted^  91,  93.  97,  98,  IC5.  faculties  of  the  Sou), 
how  diftributed,  loi.  quoted,  113,  117.  9  difcipje  . 
both  of  Socratif  and  Plato^  119.  held  there  could  be 
no  m;i^i// Ideas,  and  why,  120.  quoted,  123, 1321 133^  ,. 
'34i  U^j  i43>  150^  i5iVi53>''s6,  i57j  1585161, 
>•  171, 
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,   ifU  «73f 774f  i7l;r  i*1V  i?4i  ^*S»  iM^ ciB^^i, 

19^  193,  I99^a«5,2r8,tiu9ift2cvi^c9  2^».fli34» 

240^143,  277,  28^^{t84^  aS6y288,  ^g^vso^^  ^o, 

•  3»5»  330»  340>  342>>  34'3>'34S»  36f#  S^S^JS^i^ito* 

V  37i>  37^»  374»  375*  383*  384*  3^5^  39ii'.39^a»3» 
394*  3965  403»404v4<>7>  408,  4i4v4«5^  4i^4i7» 
421,  422,425,  429,  434,  435»439t  44^444f448- 

'■   follows  Socrates  in  fcntiipent^  ibid.  449^;   abdjttnda  ia 

•^  Rotations  whcTtf  ^^6.  his  explanation  of  thcL^ciBiSt 
Both  and  All,  472.    fuppdesMattcx  infqpaiaUip 

;    from  its  Artributes,  473.    his diAiodicmbecm^ tlue 

.  animal  feculcies,  whidi  want  a  corporeal  orgai^^aid 

ihofe  which  want  nom^  474.   comparer  tfaeSoullo  a 

.  Pilot,  ibid,  his  Idea,  after  ^riiat  masm^  tke  magni- 
tudes of  beings  were  limited,  477.  his  noliDii  of 
Generation  and  Diflblution,  478.  makes  ^rAcy/ry 
equal  to  the  di&crnment  of  taw  C9ntrarmiu^gi%i^ 
480.  makes  Energy  prior  to  Pmir"^  480*  ecnuaieialei 
the  fix  Species  of  Motion,  482.  his  extciifiv*  ufeof&e 
Term  Tv5(rir,  Kncwkge^  485,  fappoieS47  Batmdto 
Human  Aflions  in  the  Pinal Caufey        — ^-^     ,« .449 

Arithmetics  finds  its  Aibje(^  in  Quantity  ^         ,^    .  |  ^^ 

Arrakgemxnts,  the  neceflityof  them,  14^  ai.  their 
exten&re  utility,  17,  452,  460.  a  method  of  Arracige- 
tnent  ppopofed,  24.  rejetfled;  and  why,  i^6r  another 
method  propofed,  26  to  33.    adopted^  and  why^  33. 

.  why  called  Philosophical  Arrancemb^ts^  ib. 
.    different  names  given  them  by  the  Antienls,  Jf ,  32. 

i  how  the  Greek  Logicians  divided  and  form^  their 
Speeulations  upon  this  ^bjed^  35^  36^  464.^  were 
fdHowed  by  the  Latins^who  added  ilames  of^their  own 
coining,  36.    Force  of  Arrangement  in  the  intellcc- 

^ :  •  tual  World,  20  r;  342,  34^,  344,  345.  b  the  vififile 
world,  340,  341.   Arrangements  or  Categories  lead 

'.  u.  us  from  the  Contemplation-  of  Body  to  ihat  (rf  MEiid, 
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• '  Wi&^  <tcaidi^s  l^om  to  plaqs<ouc  Ideas  in  proper  Ordert 
«4i.^b.r8is^conae£bed  )vkb>.^nd.mtroduce  Speculations 
f c  qf  ^ofy  Specieii'and  Charftder,  444, 445.  fiiev  the 
,'  Qoju^idencf  of  i|iaP7  T|ieorie»antient  fuid  modern, 
,r  #56.;indiate  thfc  Union  between  Taftc  and  Troth, 
<r  i45^J  trace  and  teach  the  iburce  of  fabordinate  Arts 
.^^^uadf  £cienq:s,  460,  461,  enable  us  to  adjuft  their 
'I  ebmparative  Value,  34,  35,  462.  to  the  doing  of  diis 
« '  r^DD  j^a? tlcuktr  Science  is  equal,  and  why,  35, 463 
'^ftsfmk*  See  BpUhius. 

yltffigmfeti^^CtvSctiit^  -*.  34,  35, 462, 463 
^Ik^^hpw  limited  each  particular  one,  34.  Art,  what  it 
t^    i^wliatit  b  not,  102,  160.  a  difference  between 

^  Jk^  vaA  Naturty  165.  often  ends  in  giving  Figure, 
'  16J.  u**f  arift  from  H^antj  445.  Arts  of  Painting 
^     Mbfitj  G^mm;lr, .  beholden  to  Contraries,^  46,  47. 

<  > Arts  c^  ProgTiffionj  and  tif  Ccmplethn^  7,  g 

^^^A&ef}Sni  fuppefed  orgtos  to  precede  their  Ufe,  122 
-Atdmsand^ynH^  ^r^—  ~—        44f339 

i^a»dk,vthffir  firoportanoe  to^e  Painter  and  Statuary^ 
^^^^31.  inftances  f/pm  Piiiiurea  9nd  Statues,  331.  Atti- 
^ ;:  (tudcs-from  Poets  of  fitting  in  Defpaif ,  3334  of  fitting 
iiM&n  Dependence,  lb.  of  conjugal  AfFedlioci,  ib.  of 
-  ^;;  ifbffiibii^  ainung  a  J^veiin»  334^  ofDcatfr,  doing  the 
rjHfo«ie,jb.  of  Humiliatimi  335*  of  lying  extended, 
^  ?  33St336#  of  Sleep  and  Death,  336, 337.  of  AUxifn- 
.Of  diftyhjiljffifpus^  480,  481 

.^ttrafiimi'         ''-^•^  .—  3^58,437 

liAittlliituTE and  SuBfiTAy<2B,  general  and(mnic«lar, 
c:>^5*^^i^^>  tlivided:ifllo  its  refpefUvc  Sorts  orSpe* 

/;  icitS|(3tiw/lbi«  DivfiGoD^  the  Bafts  of  tbewhok  Work, 

AH^.Qi*f&NfrA5r|pNa9d  DiMUl¥TJaN,  385r384.  S,e« 
.  ^4lf}om  ansietitf  280 
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Earharltn  w'ben  it  was  tlic  Eaftcrn  World,  when  it  was 
"'   the  Weflerh  World  emerged  frpm  It,        — '        253 

Baxter,  Commentator  on  Horace,        "'  ^^ 

%eing5y  why  moveable,  all  but  One,         — —         456 
BfeSSARio,  Cardinal,  ■  ^      ^  ^^g 

Bweiov,  fee  Forced^  —     ^     — —     -      407 

Bl^mmides,  ■  57,'ii58ia69 

BtfeNHEiM  House,  ^nd  Gardens,        ■       35^ 

Bcdy^  what  makes  it,  85.  triply  extended,  ibid:  confi- 

dered,  as  thefecondary  Matter,  ibid.  Matbematicaty  and 

Phyjicaly  how  diftinguiflied,  — —  '    8*7^ 

BodiiSf  the  perfedlly  fimilar,  tho*  they  have  P&^^,  have 

no  Situation  or  Pofttloriy  and  why,  318,  329..  the  &'mc 

"  holds,  as  to  Bodies  perfedily  diiTimilar,  and  why,  319. 

Body  human,  the  Soul's  Organ,  Tool  or  Inftriuncnt, 

274,  275,  425,  426.  all  Body,  iPa-flive,       ^  ^        ^j^ 

BoETHius,  —  16,  iT%.%i%%6j  27^ 

BoiviNus,  -_-  -— -  239 

jptf/A,  its  ufe  in  Language,  -*— -    .  472, 

Browne,  a  Genius,  —  — —    .    353^ 

B,RUTUs,         • —         21,275, 

JBulkt  foipetimes  lefs  afcertained,  fometi^les  mor^  ,andl 
l^hy,  477.    See  Magmtude^ 


Cjesar,  ^       — —  3<^4t469 

Qilm^  in  the  Winds,  N)}Vf|t4i«,  defined,  441.   Qujnh  io 

,  the  Sea,  TaXiim^  defined,  •  -r- ,  442 

Capacity  or  Power,  278,  particular ^CapafakiQ^,  va- 
rious but  limited,  279.  far  difbnt  from  Non-eatity» 
.  .  ibid.  Capacity  univerfal^  and  Privation  ituttvirja/,  .tbc- 
Charafters  of  the  First  or  Primary  MAT.xflt, 
71,  Cbara£bero( Capacity,  278.  CzpSLcity  dffuitkin'^ 
-'human  Mind,  and  why,  149, 150*  mediate»and  im- 

mediate^ 
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mediate,  152,  153.  Capacity,  two  forts  of,  160,  i6r\ 

Incapacity,,  151.  Capacity,  its  Aftuality,  where  cxift- 

'    vig,  403.  definite,  though  invifible,  398,  399.  Sec 

p.  65,  66.  and  the  Word,  Matter.    ^ 

Casaubon,  '  ■  J 

Categories,  32, 33, 45a 

Cato,  2, 465 

Caufiy  fee  Index  to  the  firit  Volume. 

Caufeh  39,  93.  invifible  Caufcs,   ictn   thro*  vifibU  Ef* 

fe£ls,   loi*  final  Caufcs  denied  by  Lucretius^  124^ 

125.  maintained  by  AriJlotU^  GaUn^  Cicero^  127 

Caufativi  Motion^  fee  Metaphyficah 

Ceres,  a  Sacrifice  to  her^  defcribed,  —         461 

Chalcidius,  74,  77,  80,  107,  247 

Cbance^  122, 123,  128,  proves  an  intelligent  Principle^ 

128.  diflFercnt  accounts  of  it,  209  to  313.  no  Caufc 

of  the  World,  and  why,        —       '  —        436,  437 

Chdngif  fee  Mutathn. 

Chaos f  fee  Difinrder  and  Night. 

Chari-emagne,  —  ^  — —  303 

Charles  the  First*,       —  —        305 

Chronicles,  '  — ^' —  337 

Chrysippus,  —  *— —        45j^ 

Cicero,   2,   108,  109,  119,  153,  208,  239,  259, 

309, 310,  415,  412, 419, 420, 438, 457, 465,  470, 

48',  482 
Citation  J  fee  Rotation. 

Co^arrangimenty  55,  Account  of  it  from  Varro^         4^0 

Cp-exiflrme,  or  Togbther,  its  ModeSy  or  Speoies,  ^74 

to  377,   the   Temporal  Mode,    374,  the    EJinfiaf^ 

27 St  Ac  5p/r/)fc,  :376,  coincides  with  Rilation^    376 

Cooke,  hi«  Inftitutes,  •— *-        — •         373 

Colour^  a  ^ualiiyi  170,  why  inferior,  in  its  efiefts,  to 

Kgure,  -*~«'  — —  — —         171 

CimpktionizCapackfi  H9y  CcmplethnzudProgreffian, 

.   J.ia  Confiiou/hefi, 
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Cotfcmfnefi^  -^^^^^   •     -**-*Wv'    -M*;w*'*^  ^-•'4^ 

(htttinuous/lft&nltCf  Placci  Tkne,  \i^^  v' •  *^6 

Contraries,  eflcntial  to  Mutation  ot  Change^  4^,  this 

a  general  Opinion  of  aliPhilofophers,  43,  C^ntrarieSf 

their  extenfive  Influence  and  Operation,  45 1  6,  j, 

''adopted  by  all  PliflbropheW^  47,   the  riecciljty  of  3 

ifj'ird  Beingy  that  they  miy  pafs  into  cncli  other,  5C^ 

51.  Contraries  in  Vhttic  ifirfVice*  and  cveh  in  Vice* 

; '  thcmfdvCT,  "  •—  173,174 

ij^frarrety^  belongs  to  Quality,  btit  not  iiniTCrfally,  I73 

Corinthians^  337.  Sec  Scriptiirit 

Cube.   Sec  Spheri.  *    •   -       -  •   -aT 

Cyrus,  h«  Speech,  when  dyitif,       -*J^      JfiB,  til( 

./  ■  D.      .•..:^:-:^   -..■:..:.-:•    ^ 

jn^CIER^  ^  — r^^  4!B^f*;462 

i)^«/V/^ii,  Its  requifites,  .wijat>  .,      -  -^r-TrT  .         ^91 

Pemetriu^j  —  - —  4^ 

't)EMOCRXT.us,  his  Funciples,  44^  .339*  vlppen^  ^  (ic^ 

duced  the  yarietyt  and  fped&c.diiTerenciea  iti  N^t^ei 

.  333»  340.  ingenious  remark  of,         -,*t--       .  343 

Demosthenes^  — ^    .         -.; — k       ^338 

jD^O  moYcs  the  B^jy^  Perception^  <hc Jp^/Sr^,        425 

DeJiraUe  and  Intelligible,  how  they  move,  and^JSk  upori 

other  things,  •^— -  y  .■■  .■     ^  , .  •. .  ^77 

J)b  Witt,  — —  — — .  -^ ^ 

£i^5/«^3  .  .i IP4^4J4 

BroGENEs,  (not  the  Cynic,)  51,  7a  ,/     .    ^ 

bioGENEs  Laertius,  72,  4 » ^* 4 » i/4H>  ,4^*8jt 4^ 
X)ioMEt>Es,  the  Grammarian,  i^-*-—     '  *       ^6* 

DioKYsius,  the  Stok,  ^ '       ^5^ 

Difirder  and  CAa^/,  not  prior  to  GrJer^-  —  2X7 
bifpojkicnsy  Tendemiis,  or  Prtgrtjftve  ^Ijities^  ,  .  154 
Dijlinffion^  accurate  aAd  exaO,  iu  ufes,       —       '37^ 

Divine 
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Diftne  PriMdpkj  what  it  neceffiwfly  implies,  riy.  Irai 

nothing  Paffeufy       -  om  ^   ■        •       ■■*'.. ii.  ^66 


l^A^^t^v  her  RQUdons  and  Dmicsi  232,  233,  why 
callcdj  MOST  JUST,  ibid* 

EcCLESJASTESs    306,  ScC  ScriptUft. 
ECCLESIASTICUS,  ■  .  ,56 

EWoj>VifiJj£f,  explained,  — —  90,  166,3879  388 
'EiDoTHEA,  Daughter  of  Proteus,       —     -  82,  83  ' 

'fexuViov,  defined,  t— -  408 

Eii^U  (PownSf  f"    ■  ■*'■  ■»  89*  25^ 

EUments  of  Beings  cnmpofite^  what,  62,  92,  93,  how  dit 

tingniflied  from  CaufeSy  —  92,  93 

Empedocles,  122,  123,  139,  his  fuUime  Verfies  oa 

€•»,  .  l6i 

SrtJftMd' Mtansy  I2r,  235.  fine  Speculation  upon 
Jliem  from  Pletho,        — ^-^       .— .  235 

Ekeas,  90,  i35i  147, 447 

Energy,  ivhat,  283.  oppofitc  to  Power^  hut  preti^s^ 
283.  eflential  to  thecourfe  of  Events  in  the  Uni?erfe, 
1 1^84.  farther  proof  of  its  behrg  previout  h  P&wtr^ 
'   aSf.  inference  from  this  Doflrinc,  286.  of  what 
'  Being,  Entfgy  is  the  Eflcmce,  287.  Energy  and  Ca- 
pacity,   401,404 

Enharmonic  Sj/lem,  account  of  it  in  the  times  of  ^oa-' 
-  PHYRlr  and  Simplicius,  —^  252,  25J 
*SjifiKtxfi»  and  Auy«/;AK,  — —  148,  3^ 

JEpaminondas,  — —  — —  5         2, 46ir 

EprrrsiAK^i  356.  See  Scripture. 
Ep^charmus,  _— —  ii5f  314*44^ 

E^icTETUS,    3,  X30t  155,  22$.  232,  234,  239.  %fyff 

..   . .     ..  *?^ 

)Epic  u  r  t^s,  tiis  jr4e;a  of  busjai^  ^.^^.^Yf^.^l'^l^f^yflvA?!!? 
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Epijgram  Oft  tilt  :flitfK  of  Afenndert  48r    r' . :  ^."^ 
Jima/and  Z)i\i0M,lKMr attuned  iyfldngi  /KW^^/i 

trmcs,  33,.i49»  »S5»  >^»  iS7»  »66,  473^  mJ]y»a*6} 

,  228,  26i»  262,  268,  280,  282  419,  427,.4fl#i'4ke 

-  Ac  wordsj  Metaph^ta^  and  PJ^Sj,  jrom  wlikft  f  ij) 

itogethiar  wkb  £^4,  the  Uluftratians  is  AitiP«ii- 

tifc  arc  in  great  part  derived.  ^  *    .  ■  ;v*  .q 

B^mology^  ufe  made  of  it  bf  ihe  oMC^AI^ihfiyliwf. 

SVANOERf  -•—  — -^         — ^    ..      ^4t^ 

Euclid,  -r— *  — ,  ^    .  ^%t  Ht^giS 

fvt^  Natural^  and  A&r^/,  242^  SliggftftioiM^iJM»i  jQiP- 

jiB^eft  vpw  theSubjiea,  24ft|o  a4^«...^  ,...  $..  i 
BMpbemfmuSf  Origin  aM  Uft  of  thtt  xbeloriiBil^Si^HPy 

Euripides^  - — .  H3t33Sifc>W&iM6 

EUSTATHIUS,  — -  —  ...  .  Jl 

EUSTRATIUS,  ■  .  — ^— ^.       .     .  46 

l^opus,  3581  fee  £cr/^^i^#.  .^,  -  _,. 

E^cpgrimtnts^         r—         I^^ft5ft4t2 

ExienJUriy  Figurty  Organisuui$fi^  tbe  original  P9E,pjit^^«|iL 
BoJynatwraL  —  i  88 

F 

Fabriciu^,  —  —  'T%4%% 

l^uliiii  in  MuHy  ratibnal  and  irratiolial,-     -^^  *^*  ^ 

Ftfw/fo/,  thciroffigin,         •   ;        '-— *  .^''^it}"* 

/fef.  Chance^  applied  to  the  ptifpofc  of  Prh^Mee^mi^A 

Drity,         '  ^juvjtr 

pfeiL,  —  91,  291,  aojs,  jife , 

Fiiun.  Sec  ExtinAH.  '^      *'  '^   ^.-.-^^vt 
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Jg^lP^f  iti  fhil^ifhiraUJia^  as  fiadjt  csqpbmed  byr  Sim^ 
MiCxut,  i66k  its  laipartMce,  in  oonfeqacBCc^  167/ 
flMtboMMCil)  168.  ioMiginary,  or  phwititKir^  170* 
J%Mv  aaii  ASvnfar^  dbdr  importaaoey  i^f 

JiM/  Caa^Uf  cbeir  importance,  127.  £v70«red  bf 
JjurroiXEf  ^40,  449,  450.  tke  cod  of  humaa 
A^Hwgjr  4269  445 

e^  PkU^fpif^  33*  Cliap.  6.  p.  139,  161,  162.  tmlf 
i»  caUod,  367^  451,  455.  See  additional  Noie  Vol.  L 
p.  361,  &c. 

Rfft  wiHt  makes  one,  and  why  fo  caUed      —     354 

Mttadf  how  it  differs  iiom  fpentatiious^        —        407 

FoftM,  Ufibfi^  its  charader,  54,  57,  58,  84,  91.  its 
'  saoft  fimple Species,  85.  Form  ijfential{y\x\pix\j  ciHed 
MfUmiud)  their  importance,  90,  164,  167,  387- 
FoKiss  tfuJSMfMf ,  and  iffid$ia^  95.  how  they  charac* 
fRice,  96.  8md  (10  this  fenfe)  a  Arm,  97.  ##rmuidd 
ift  thisiiBiiie  by  Ovid,  100,  loi*  animating  Fomiy\i% 
^mlam  Eficades  and  Operations,  104.  Porms^  hal- 
k&  the  Region  of,  1 1 2.  Forms^  fome  infeparahh  from 
Body,  90.  others,  n§  way  conntSiedj  116.  Cbaroi* 
Uri/ik  F§rm^  141,  90,  164,  387/  its  efficacy  in 
^mmifjy  as  well  as  ^ality^  166,  432 

Pbrtrnti^  128,  310.  defined,  ibid. 

G. 

r«Aflifii,  fee  Calm. 

i^Ahfi't  OpufcUla^  73^82 

GsHBftA,  univerfal,        —  32, 33, 35 

Gmtraiimi  and  Dijfolutisn^  388.  how  they  differ  from 
other  AMms^  • 388^ 

GiwraUim  rf  things^  how  maintained,  I44,  389.  i^at, 
a|id  DifTolotion  alternately  prepare  the  way  for  cach^ 
other,  —  —  244,478,479. 

Gssrisi'st  43i  446,  iee  Sariptun. 

Gmmtf.'mhdit  —  — —  159,  2d3 

K  k  iStniUman^ 


X   N    n   B  I. 

:  :rcniler It? complete,  "•  "•  •v.uu- V:^  -i-^;-!;    **uu-V'!|56 

G^nis-i^  Sp«ciefy  fbrnkd  within  U8  finUmiouJIj^^nd 

i    :origma11y,  i9.  Genera^  (ewer  than  9pbdcs:|  ISftfies^ 

fir  .than  Individuals,  ■•*—  •  ^— **••  r     •  v  i^ 

\€tcmetry^  finds  its  Subjcft  in  Qu  ANTITY^*  :      ^     i^j 

-CcEokGE  Gemistus.   feePLET^o.  A         \\ 

iGoD,  the  Supreme  Agent)  i  la.  knows  no  Prefickbd^, 

being  e¥<fr  perfe£l,  16 1.  Pare  Mind,  lt^/Fatb4i^W 

'  ;  all,  249.  univerfal  Objeft  of  Dcfire  to  aft^ingsv  ftjo^ 

'.    pure  Energy  of  fimple  InUtteay  264,  1^X.  ttdmiOiW- 

thing  Paffivi^  266.  his  Rffina^  Entrtf^  dSf.^ef^r^llie 

.   fame,  Imtnutable,  pcrfe£l^  288.'  imchoVdMe,*!(77, 

448*450.     Fate  and  Chance^  fii(bfi3-?}entt»|il^di' 

vine  Attributes,  31 1,  312,  31  j.    tmhfvekwr 

ment  of  all  Being  within  the  Di^iNB^f  1^0 

Xio9d^  all  Goodj  Truths  430.  Good  IMHiQuoti  1t»^ 

rior  value,  430,  431-.-  Good  ^^^/iirf  JeaRfe'tb ,.  _.. 

TP^ant  to  Indujiry,  ArU^  &c.  445.   G<k>dy  piBfc*  tfeo' 

the  Predicaments,  and  affume»>  as  it  paAc«,  rfltfgfi^t 

denominations,  308.     Good '  real  Wapporem  fri^s 

all  Defiros,  424,  425.   ita  Effeft,  whether  ofetiined, 

or  not,  anal agons  to  Motion  Circular,       .      4^26 

Gravitation, /ittra^i^ny         — —                -  ^  j  j     '  -.    -a 
Greeks,  modern,  (bort  account  of  their  ContniTerry 
about  Plato  and  Aristotle,          -  ^og 

Grotius,  —  , ^ 

-  ;•    ■,  H-  .         •■  .  ■-';, 

Habit,  or  being  Habited,  what  his  net,  ^hatitii, 

348»  349.  350-  it6End$,PreuaieM,  351.  DifiinaiJ, 

.     352.  Dtuncy,  ibid.  Ornamtntf  ibid.  Bta¥ir4^,^na 

.     of  Drcfs  or  Habit,  where  to  be  found,  ^^.  ^re 

it  ntver  exiftcd,  353.  Exte/i  in  9a«i^%  ^nik^Wliat 


1  N  t>  E  r 

J  Jff^mS^r  i^;C9aftitute8»  354.  th  Tr^ans  abttfcd  00  hi 

- ;  Hccount,  ibid.  metaphorUal  Ufes  of  tbe  WtHd^:  355, 

'  '35^^'cvce  ipf  iu  Prhahdrty  inthb  way  bodicif  Com« 

p8irtoiiJttid,Contdmpt^3s6,  357*358.   Prwapienoi 

it  fomerfmes  indicates  ii/t;/r^irr/)         -— -,'        358? 

.  jUffiZ/j,  inteU^fiat  and  moral,  — -*-»  it^ 

iiabitudi^  reciprocal,  ■     "  ■  ——•    .         %i^^ 

|Iam0bi^>  — —  — —  304 

Hiuidklht  Ofgan  of  Organs i  why,.ii3.  '^^  Fingers,  their  - 

poller  und  efficacy,  — —  99 

ff^it^j  M  Account  of  it  hj  the  Stoics^  428 

ifififrMMn/^la  il(f(y^,  46.  in  the  Pf^orld^  ibid.  115,  hct^een 

the  t^/f  World,  and  the  iffv^£^(f>  99.  of  Strenpbzni, 

u  JfioMfy  in  a  pcrfcift  Body,  ^— *  460* 

U»timvs  PRisctfs,       .   —  3 

,  Hem-  SfitPM.  Pofisis  Philosophica,      -^        161 

HeRACUOiES  PoKTXCtJS,  -*—  ~—  ^I 

HmEiAcUTuis,  >      >■  '  47,  245, 247 

HftRB^RT^  Lord  -*— *  — *—  4 

HEHCPLfiSi  •*— -  ~-  •— —  26> 

ja&iiHEa,  quoted  19,  76,  98,  1321,  138,  140,  173, 
'  l8*'r98, 2X)2y  266,  278, 337,  342, 36«,  382, 409, 

44 J*  444- 

HiEROCLfiS,  369 

.  Ho.M6it«  20,  80, 130,  1455 174, 210,  222,  21 7.  joined 
'      with  Shakefpian^  227.  quoted,  245,  305,  335,  337, 

-  •      375 

Horace,  80,  130,  149,  154,  155,  160,  182,  187, 

227,  256,  260,  268, 307,  332,  337,  343, 354,  369, 

370>  4»3>  44i>  454.  460 


fA*i'BliCH0^,'  *  —       16,  idA,  259 

fiMt,  tli^of  M/rW,  not  zfimpU  one,  btit  (!^luat4i 

'^wiaiitnii^t^otharsi  ^— i-J^^        ^ —           397 

■^^'^^-  K  k  2                               Idios 


IJtas  tnnatey  nonCf        ,         ■  ^       .,  ,41^^ to  417 

imtMtial  and  Divine^  "^ —  r'i5;Ti6 

^iil/ejiwnfaneom^  408",  423.  li(nHr  atdfc^,  ^^^4.  '**Kh- 
\^  jjpulfc  of  i^r//^  41 7.    of  Jnger;\iV.  ^  »^^ 

'v^  ,      r*  4I9 

iMviduals J  inRni^i  19)20,  21.  hoW  mt^^  OliS^ 
*T$cicintcc,  22,  193,  194.    wfaatlBbB^k^icTs^nd^'Akis- 

';    TOttE  thought  of  thclft,  '.Li^'i   •    V    . '  jj 

kjlnite,  how  made  an  Oi^;^  of  Science,  2rV  22^  i(J4 
''  I94.  cpnncacd  with  Motion,  how,  — ^^  ^ '  ^^r 
tfrnatiFalirig^  — —  — -^'^"^^     414 

InftlnSfs,  149.  exift,  though  not  if^aU  Ideat^'  '  '  ^  4V3 
llptUiSf,  human,  a  i?^  TViiAf,  wiy,'  -J  lii;  ''*  iito^415 
fhielli^  and  Science^  z  caphal  dfft}n3ioa1>6tWe<n^ 
Faculties  of  each,  153.  tranfcendent  objeAsof  Intel* 

left,  peculiar  to  its  felf,  ;^     ■  u^ 

InuWgenci,  pure,  — ^  Xi6 

John  of  Salisbury,  account  of  him,  4jjj 

%in(s  and  Mufdes,  ■  "  "      ;  ^jjg 

Julius  C-ssAr,           — — .        —         2y4;'3o4 
JirvENAi;, ——      '        ^^'^ 

%n^Ugi^  partial^  an  effcft,  or  confequenqB-  of,  25, 


t^nxfaiura,    {^t  Satura* 

ij^,  fopial  wd cinf,,  ,      .  — — . i V  .-' .. .   144*^34 
ttfty  toXAyiX^v)  whatit  is,  arid  how  fiir  ft  expends. 


■7       (I        •■'•       \ 

I    N    D    E    X 

JMf  ?^  the  Property  of  .QuXlity,  I75»    (px- 

plameit  '     ]        ~  — .  '  ijB^ZiS 

Lifffy  SuptrficifSy  Salidy  ■  — r      .  ,.85 

Jfinui  and  Thn/bold^  derive  their  Name  and  cycjgi 
^^^eij  E0ence  from  Pojkion^  .""""^  33^ 

XiVY,  —  —  —  —  ^56 

Logic,  natural,  what,  9.     whether  an  Orgtm  to  Phtl^ 
^.^  ^phy,  or  a  P^>:/  of  it,  22.    fomcthing  Pregreffiue^  that 
18,  to  carry  us  on,  —  •—         —         8 

l*OlfGIJJU^  ^        —    ,       —  —         —         4^ 

lyciLiys,  -—  -*-  —  ito 

ttrcRETius^       —       90,  123,  124, 12s,  397>  475 
St.  Luke,        -—  —  —  303 

XtTTTiLLTorr,  late  Lord,  an  anecdote  from  him,    353 
Xysippi^.s^  his  Stttuieof  Al£x  akdex«  4$o 


M. 


Macbeth^  excellence  of  that  Tragedy  in  a  view  to  iti 
JM^^^U  —  —  —  228 

mCROBIUS,  —  _  _  ^jg 

liaagnitude^    limited  hy  Nature  in  every  Species,  and 

where  there  is  an  unufual  DefeSl  or  Excefs^  the  Being 

becomes  a  Monjler^  477,  478.     fee  5w/>f. 

Mai^omet  and  Omar,  —  —  2C2 

J^;»,  t)^Spring  of  God,  250.     focial,  144.     ritlottfl, 

^    bt6i.     poflfeft  of  Appetite,  and  Reafon,  and  the  Agent 

ol  moral  A£lions,  262.     a  Compound^  and  how,  272. 

whence  intitled  to  Praife  and  Difpraife,  282.     the 

fpecific  Pofttiom  of  his  Body  have  reference  to  ii^fpe** 

cific  ExtenfionSp  325.    the  number  of  thcfc  l^fl*,  fix, 

and  why,  325,  327.     Man  has  Injlin5iiy  but  W^  tMaie 

*^'Jdtat  4I3.    a  Micfbcofm,  and  why,  4^0^  421.  Man 


I     N     D    E    X. 

has  more  FacaltieSy  ibaaBvattB  ;  Brutff^  iMre^bftn 

Vcgctoblcs,  '  it; t»  42 1^4122 

Manuscript  GREfeK^Correaionsfrom,  163.  qtiofcd 

'    in  a  large  cxtrift,'  — .     ' '  ijj 

M^ffy  and  One,  — — ^  — —       "  47,  205 

Marcus  Antoninus,  —        >-        3*' 226 

Mathematical  Body^  how  it  differs  from  Hdtwr^  »d 
hovir  it  diftinguiffies  ip  coxSt€{Wnct  the  MmthimO' 
tieiati from  thiNaturatifif  ■       '  87 

I^Iatter,  preparation  to  prove  it's  4sxiftence»  50,  $!» 
&c.  its  charadter,  as  oppofed  to  Form,  63, 168.  feen 
in  Privathn  and  C^padly^  65.  Matter^  Secomdarfoc 
Immediate,  and  Primary  or  Remote,  67.  neceflity  of 
fuch  a  Being's  Exigence,  7  r.  two  methods  of  com- 
prehending it,  769  77-  infeparable  from  its  Attri«> 
butes,  473.  purely  paflive,  110,  iii,  112,  271. 
Dijfmiiarlyjimilar  to  the  Deity,  1 1 .  eflential  to  Ge- 
neration, 248.  See  Matter  in  the  Index  to  Hermis  | 
and  Form  in  the  Index  to  Volume  the  firft. 

Maximus  TyRius,  — *•     ][02,  115 

Means f  lead  not  to  Ends  i  but  Ends  to  Meansp         121 

Meafures^  both  meafure  and  are  meafured,  22,   31  j« 

Meafuresof  Place^  deduced  from  ^^  human  Baefy^ 

300,  3c I .    of  Tims^  from  the  Heavens^        .—     30 1 

itlEDEA,  —  -—  456 

Medicine  and  Cooiery,  how  thofis  Arts  refemble  csick 

^  other,  - —  •—  165 

MsNAQEf  a  Story  from  him^  — «-*  379 

Menanper  and  PHiLSMONt  -^-r-  306 

Mttapbyfical^   meaning  of  the  Word,  409,  451^483 
Mitaphyfics^  chap.  6.  p.  137^  152,  161,  162,  2pi»  2P3 
to  2o6>  237,  238,  243'  ^44,  245,  246,  249^  263, 
»64i  a6^>  ^71,  TJh  %Ui  *7$i  276,  a«*»..rf3» 


INDEX. 

ft84,,&c- to  a88,  jQ9r'3io<  3"V3»2j34i»  34^, 

<  343»'^St  '3^^t  3^7«  409*  ^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  ^  chapter, 

'  p«  4j  If  fee  ^  Words,  iiMr^j,  Phjfta^  and .Moiian. 

M41.TOK,  bis  cbaracber,  a  mixed  oiie»  of  an  af^ive  and 

a  fpcculatif c  kind,  4.     quoted,  5,  133,  136,  1771 

i8i>  182,  256,  260,  264,  309,  333,.  334,  385, 

386^  441. 

Miiid^  th^  Form  of  Forms,   1x3,    ii4«    Region  of 

JForms,  342,  238-     defcribed  by  Epitharmus^  115. 

Mind,  fometibing  divine,  117*  feparabie,  ib.     how  its 

perception  differs  from  that  of  Senfe,  1 1 7.    Human ^ 

initsorigmal  ^sxt^c  RaJiaTabula^i20^^\$.  Mind, 

it's  amazing  powers  of  Cbmprehenfion,  1 37*     bow^ 

in  an  intelle6tual  way,  it  partakes  of  Quancity,  201. 

prefides  over  natural   Uperation^,  237.    Mind  ^1- 

vine^  ever  in  Energy^  266*    Mind  human^  has  inten- 

fioas  and  lemifEons,  267.    compared  to  a  Library, 

454.    to  a  Pilot,  -: — .  475 

Mifcellanies^    their  chara&r  how  reprefented  in  the 

Front!  fpiece,  — -  460,461 

Modetn  Phihfiphers^         44,  248,  27I9  278,  436,  456 

Mfmjltr^  fcG  JkUgniiudi.  \ 

Motfil  Anions^  262.     as  feen  in  Nations,   in  Families, 

'in  Individuals,   268.     Moral   Praife  and  Difpraife, 

\  282.     Virtue,  419.    flappinefs,  428. 

M«SkB,  pir  Thoma?,    .  — ; — 7-         — -^  ^     .^ 

MoVcHus'^ '  — —  — «-'         "^     337 

Mb'sEs,    ■         — —  -— -  -^—      ^i^' 

McyTioK,  Physical,  or  ^i6'r-PH.YsfycALj J8f ^  Wjk-; 

Jical divided  uito fix^^rt'^  or j(][)ecies,  from'^l?^' to ^(^1, 

i  rffo ■  4S2.  ■  the  firft  Sjjiecics,  Motion Jo^aV^'^'^y^^ 

{ecofad,  y^irif/iA, ^384,    the  thirdL  «tiif  Wrth>  ^%?* 

mtntokhn  aki  lUmnUttin^  ^3^5.    the  fJ&h  iknd  fiith, 

•iO»ni^iorf^)aA  ^IffiluAoa^  ^%  389.  Mt  femal 

,{%tcie8  ^i^ffJ  ihemfelves  together,  389.    Local  Mo- 

K  k  4  tion 


I::NSDGE/1XJ 


:  IDCDts  diey  are  to  be  founds  391^^  '■  Gopiimn^sfi^j^. 

^Rest,  ibid.   PAj^tf/  Motion  runs  duo*.  ^S^  Ctt^dEtf 

of  every  Senfe,  394.   no  fmpU  Idai^hxA^nfipbukit 

^^[|e£|AiQQn«^7  |;u  400X  tle6o«d  suK^irdiiigtpt^^^K^ 
,fripateU€h  \0U  AOl^  Pjfib^g^mH^aiAPhMndi  JDcfiai- 
iMMOfis  agree  wUfa  th^t  ofitfe  Pmp^Mit^i^%JijJilr^' 
^if^f'i  Defiokioo,  ^ho'  bacd4o  compeebtSid^(^poS- 
^ble,  404.  primary  Caiufc  of*Mouon,(,iaB:\iiueUigmV. 
Fripc^,.437.  UsrifeaiidduxitioD^v.i  lhc  .'«^4^ 
Motion,  M^TAjmt$tCAf^  xrliitir4fi7f.t7ffi8»c:409» 
how  ttii/Wwitb  Phyfical,  425,  434,  435,  440 

Motions^  Interna^  of  the  Sool^  when  tempeftoouSywhen 
fair  and  orderly^  *  ■   ■  ^p—  428 

Motion  o£  Beingii,  mt  motive^  j^f  mtveaU^^ty^i.^o^^ 
&jqg8  iotb  motive  aad  moife^^  274^,^7i.*}5J^j^t^ 
Ifejng  which  is  motive^  hut  not  mnm^te^  2j]^.  .^j^c 
thrii  Species  defcribed  by  ArijiotU^  —    ' '  ^yy 

Multitude^  ,        .  ;  l8^^  Zf^-) 

Mufie:^  the  antient  Modes,  .      .  66,  4j^>  Aj^^^i^  J") 

MtftAtiony  it's  Eflcntials,  whjat,  anihow^^y^^.4^A;v^9v 

N.     '  .:.^^.•:;^^^ 

fI(Uurej  an  Sriternal  active  Power,  t  :PcUidi^el(o£JUE» 
tion-andof  Reft,  43»j43^433-  an^'«i/,^»^C?«Ii^\> 
)(npwp  ffom  vt/i6Je%ffc&s,  434, 435,  pp^ea^  du^ripg 
Sleep*  434.    prefcribes  a  BoMn4  or  Jli9lit,le.GiO«dkO 
and  MagQimde,  in  .every  natural  Produflion,  ^3i«  > 
like  Art,  bfhddeii  to.C9nti;a5iqSj;46|j^^       t<fit^^/) 
What' Vis^  what  it  is  Ji9.t.   103/  N«w«;pr,'^.» 
which  of  the  two,  prevalent  in  Homer,  andin  SAai/- 
fpecfrey  927,  22S*     Nature  does  no$hing  in  vain^  a  fa- 
,1  .':^.*^^  TOuritQ 


lXNaDOEV^X.V 

JV7;Ar4ifit»CfaKi;  not  tbf  firft  of  tlitags,  Md  wtiyi  187 
A'MV^^Mli^^i^iembiM  Rehtives,  223.  but  widdy  djif- 

ferexic,  ibfaL  reftmbiesCapcity  or  Power,  278. '  l>6t 
-widelf  different^  ibid,  mnd  279,  2S0/  389.     has  vi* 

ftoq»3cbaniacr9r         .•^~        389, 397^  3981 402 

Nnv^hthftwi^         -—w        185,  184 

ifmiir^  and  //fir#v  dieir  importanee  in  oonftituting 

Jkti^SQ^ancc%ciArkhmetic7aiiG€omitry^  i^^^ 

GI(f</?T^  finpU  ind  bntllMbk^  how  they  differ,  ii. 
Ob|ttCi^<  ^iMFiimw  f9  mrtSinfis  than  dne,  what  and  how 
^aakjy  ^^^4.'  '  df  Perception  and  VoRtion  meet  siiid  r^ 
vmifr,  ^"       .:—  42^ 

OtiSllicfs  LuCANUSy  —  —  72, 7c 

Oi^Aie  sfed^MAftdMET,  — .         ^    253* 

Of^MtMtf^  Whtft,'  368;  *  elcgiiijt  accounts  of  it  from  ^- 

rj^^/iif  and  Cicero^  —  ■  ibid. 

Ofpojhes^  -i 362 

Ordir^  Divine,  311.  Order,  it*8  force,  367,  368,  482. 

^AikrDfl$»e  Parts  in  thi«  Traitife,         36,  37v'4Si 
Oirpiwilogk,  «n  Orgaoi  tot  l^    Hand,  an  Organ^ 

iOTT}.'  SdiAf^^tlnOrgani  — ^  ^7S>  4i3ti 

Ontlitb.  hii  p€!^Aliaf 'Uftof  Ac  Word,  Fo»ii,  160, 

M,3ii«erf;^  - '.^^     ;3a6;  334/336 


*^'r-riIOf 


PednUr^ 


IN    D    B/X- 


P. 


Painter^  induces  Mition  upon  immvealUciiyi&^  p^^ 

how  far  Chance  interferes  in  his  Worki,  jftg 

UaXukirifct  and  II^w^vTff^f    how  di|lmjiu{h«d;in 

their  Signification,  .      ;    -i-  y  ■,    '..  . '  i  ^..^  ;.  364^ 
pANJi^TiuSy  — r-    .         .— —  ,4)68 

PfiJ/ionsy  difier^t  e^e^s  fr^imhcoEV  «&  d^r,]^|9tpos 

are  tempeftupttfi  or  ord€(ly,         .— r  .        417^428 
Paj/pviiy pun^  vrhcrc  it  exiiU,  lie.    inil^£t}y«,. j^jo. 

of  the  Hainan  Mi«4»  how  t«  be  iMuldcHiiiB^i.  cqr;^ 

iruptive  and  completivcy  ^^t"  ttt  .4     ~  )69i 

Paul,  Saint,        —        —        —  ^5P>3S^ 

n;,  it's  fignification,  ,      389 

Ptace^  to  what  Genus  it  belongs  -—     .;      4^ 

Pidaatry^vtfUt^  mm  >,  ,m  ~rt     rr'3»SR 

Pirctpiion^  the  Caufe  ofy^iUtf«K^Impuire,4^3,.  it'f{ 

cxtenijve  Ixifluencc;^  413;,  oiJi^x with  yc^^^^29i! 

different  Iq  degreeaqd  exceIIenQe»  4A5r  4^3 

P£R1CL£S,  r^^  ,^,46* 

pERiPATETi^rs,  22,  70.  theic  crFDneoup i^yfltnof 
Afironomy»  ibid*  their  do^triiie  about  ^«r|KWM^At- 
tributes,  90. 91.  about  Chance»  12$.  fdbout  Tcaafau^ 
gration,  ipi.  about  Capacity,  152.  about  tlwNocflC? 
^^Qii\xtprwiousE9lSJgnuoiiomtEni^gyy^i^2Z(i^^ 

P£R12U?NIUS,  ,—  —.  -T^'^ViVi444i 

Persius^       ~        —  —        t*    ^    .  .4601 

Philip  of  Rlaccdon,  his  Epiftleio  -4rJ^•li^,:         467 

Philo,  ;~  _       ,   .^^..,      ,^j7 

Philofonus,  John,  57.   e^Iains  PriviitioB  by  die 

MuficalModes^  60,61.    bi^^ccoiintof  jl/a^iraui 

/irw^  63.    explains  DmH^riius^  340^ ;  and  Motidh, 

402.    quoted,  434,  435.    €xpbin&  tbelVrm,  ^r- 

taphjficaly —^^-^   ,^.-^.4-    ....1^3 

f^fiih^  ykyfojcrfled,  !•  .itsElA>iblct.;ddclkl• 
.<^^»  3^  4f  5*    Pbilofopby  Firft^    fee  >if/?. 


Phfi^U  33.    Chap.  3d.  4tb.  5th.    p.  136,  153,  164, 

XlZ^l^r  20Q»  231,  &c.  248,  258,  260,  270,  271, 

'273'.  278,  322,  523,  328,  329,  339,  340,  341,  381, 

383  10  391,  393,395.4015 43^  43^>  433>434-  See 
ihe  words,  Eth'ta  and  Metaph^tcs. 
ftaity  defined,  292.  its  Ufe  in  Life  and  human  Affairs^ 
292,     its  connefHon  with  human  affiairs  generates 
'/Where, 295.  PlaceandTime, Quantities,  183, 
rt7,  291*    are  capable  of  being  defined,  why,  291. 
defined,  292. 
Pl4*lts^  or  Vegetables,  /itv,  but  are  not  Animals,  423 
Plato,  his  Idea  of  Matter^  74,  75,  77,  79,  80.  quot- 
ed, 106,   129-     his  Account  of  the  liberal  Sciences^ 
'  ^•^7^  198-    quoted,    247,  345,  401,  423,  438,  442 

Pkhnic  Bodies  J  319 

RLHtho,  235.     quoted  from  a  MS.  ibid. 

PidTiwutt,  ■'  148,205 

Ft^'rARCH,  243,  245.  a  CorrefHon  by  one  of  his 
€  'ftditdri  difapproved,  247.  Plutarch  tfacXtiy  338,457 
f9H*9  why  indebted  to  the  Arrangement  of  ^ality^ 

•  1^*.    why  to  that  of  Relathtiy  227.     why  to  that  of 
^fBJkimty  ^  333 

PoMPBY  efteemed  Cratippusy  and  why,  469 

Rltbio^,           -— -           —  2,  468, 469 

FdOB,:  — —  -— —        358 

P^ORPHYRY)  — ^  19,  252 

Position,  differs  from  Place^  how,  315,  316.    de- 
-^  illttced  in  its  various  eharaftcrs,  317  to   325,  alfo 

•  iS^S,  appertains  to  Bodies,  neither  pcrfe£lly  fimilar, 
i^or  pecfe£ilf  diffimilar,  320.    Modes  of  Pojition^ 

•firftiaihe  ParaUibfipftion  and  C^mUr^  y.Oy  321. 
then  In  the  Column  or  PUiar^  32 1 ,  322.  then  in  a 
.^r/^3a2,  323.  then  in  a  Man,  3IJ,  324,  325, 
'Modes  -oi'  Pojkion  increafe  in  number,  and  why^ 
lwW320to.3a5,    P^^/wddfcribed,  fbtodln|r,  in. 


Witting,  lying,  fallings  rifing,  32b,  -pLi,     o^efffi 
'''j(fe/djw^  313,  &c-     Pefhiorts  relative  to  animal  Pjo- 


-fin  Effence  to  fome  works  rf  Art,  3J0-  Irs  Ufe  t<> 
■  cA£iors,and  Orators,  337,  338,  Reafon  of  its  amasing 
'  Effcfts,  339.  of  its  Efficacy  and  Importance  In  AT^/tti^^ 
^  and  the  vifiWc  World,  341.  tranfiiion  to  its  Forct  10 
*^  Mind^  Intcllcft,  and  Beings  Incorporeal,  341,  342, 

in  teachitig^  or  communicating  Science,  344,  3454 
'  its  Architypal  Fsrmj  where  to  be  found,  346^       , 
Post-predicaments,  36.    ibeit  Number,  361  \ 
PoweTy  or  Cap£idiyt  2'j8~    particular  Powers,  Vi2rUmm 

chara£t6r,  but  limiuJ^  2yg.    differ  by  ibis  from  one 

another,  280.  Powers  Aftive,  an  important  diffie* 
^  rence  in,  ibid.  R^thtiai  Towers  differ  from  irr4itk' 
*  nal,  by  htiug  doubii^  and  by  implying    both  Cox|» 

traries  at  once^  28  f .    whence  this'  chiitiEttt  afrifts', 

281.  Source  of  Praifc  and  Difpriift,  282.  '  96ite^ 
Ao*  latent  J  often  valued  above  tf/)^r#j^  Attributes, 

282,  283.    Power  necefiarily  ftd/eqiunt  to  £nergy, 
286,  &c. 

FrJE-PREUICAMBNTS,  .-»  '     '"■■>-       'ii-lA^ 

pRBDiCAMBNTs,  31.    Nun^f  iot  Atm  dif^srcM;  io 

V  cording  to  difi^rcm  Pbik)foph€rs,  32/  1^ 
another,  191.  t^  ^    <^ .    <  v^ .  tc ;  t  i .^^ 

FrincipUs  arc  catiirary,  48.  ibis,  the  SeHtiateb^bt'^ 
FhilofepbeiB,  ibid,  are  three, aiid\iRrJiy,(j^.  .ftin- 
ciples^  F$rtih  Pri%iatim,  and-:  a<fi^'<^'^5^  5)^1  of 

^  thefe,  fome  agree,  others  noitc^agroe^i^^^dtithfee 
Principles  rediiced  to  tiwo^|Pr/^sp«^ixing<^itei|^ed 
in  F6rm$  60,  6i.i.  Principle  Afidye^.osi^rM^nple 
PalBve,  what,  271.  Principles  effi^t^thci^j^kU 
cent  upwards  to  the  Fitji  Efficient^  ^h<>  Ynt/^ 
.Itivc  Prii^ciplci,  433^.  Principte  ofc.fcrav^iatiwiip  43$. 
two  great  Principles  of  the  Univerfe,  what>  453 


I^N-.5DoE;,X, 

P(tio«,  aud  sussE^uBMTV  thcif  Modes,  ;OrSp«cifs, 
^r3^3  *°  374'  ihttejr^al  MoiCf  363.  the  tffhuiai, 
'  364*     that  cfOrder^  367,    tfaat  cfHonpur^  3W.  tBat 

_  ^f  Caufaiiiyt  ^  -  "     ■  ^2 

jpR  I  OR  J  the  Poet,  ■  —         —        116 

frivamTi^  its  charaacf^  57»s8>.336f  337»  S^S*  445 

Pr^ir^ffionin  ArtSfj.    in  Morals,         -—  154 

Piroffrfy  of  Subftancc,    134.     of  Quality,   175^    of 

\.Qtiaiitit7«  191,    Properues  of  all  threes'  19 r 

PrtfofitwiSy  what,  io»  12,  36.    n^  innate j  413 

fj|^0TEi)>,  his  HiAory  according  to  VirgU  and  /fdm^ } 

according  to  JHbrau  and  Ovi^,  79,  8o.    allegorked 

by  ^uftatbius^  and  HeracUdes  Ponticusy  and,  in  latter 

tim^^  hj  Lord  Firulamt         -r—         81,  8a,  Sj 

|rRovi^pCNC^i^ooth|ing hidfrom,  130,  X3ii476«   con- 

'  jfult^  jfor  the  Good  of  all,  131.    extends  to  the  U/wtJl 

^pXBqngs, ,   .         ,-r—  -~  435 

S^'^J^tor      -;•- V     • .  ..130.207.356 

PYJh^cq?,^?^  fugpofcd  Author > of  the  Predica- 

^.j^EifT8,7,^qu^^^  ^ 47Q»47' 

feft^PR^^*^«>       ^""^     •      55»J0i*  40^^423 


•^sa.i 


Q: 


Qu ALiTiKs  corporeal,  tnfeparahU  from  Body^  86.  fen* 
oiG|4?f:88.    Qjif^  comes  nextv^  Subftancc,  accocd^ 

3(^k*#?  ^fyfj^^t^nsp  143-  -  Q9«littC«  carferiaU  and 
incorporeal^  1 45, 146.    of  Capacity  and  lucapadiyt  1 50. 

y  vflMHh :l(yh  > ifatitrai  znd  acguiredy  147.  penetrate 
..Ifff,   ^iid./i<^(ri3fr»  //>iy«,  Qoajity,  rt8, 

10 1 6^.^  /Stiiraca:^  QbaUty,  i7Q»  Qttafities  bow  diftin* 
igittfli^fiomi^ncidenQd  Aifi^Aion9,i7ik    Pcrfonsof 

!.ti^dEir/^(i7&,^Y73;^  "^^peoi&H  Prtferty  lif  ^dityy 
Tf^i^^'l^ftdit^  9Mih^ap  introduced  to^e- 


i:  Nil  d:  e^^x; 

tkudii  iSi>  i8ar  183..  Sp^fie  Diftiii£lioiiatafftal 

thetwofjpeciesy  i83i;iiB4,  i85.DiAfn£kioM«feMier 

i^pes rdblTcd tthimaUly  into  Jdmtiif  QV^DjUj/ltjf 
.  190.    tb9  Pripiffy  efali^taMf^  what,  i^lr.   Qjfkn- 

tky  pafics  into  Relatiany  191.  pa^  il^e'  all'xtte 
.  ochcr  Arrangerocntsy  ooo.    {uUtmiiildca  otitis  cS* 

cacy  according  to  PUtinm  and  /tfivMtfiiu^  3^3^:4. 

compared  to  cbe  Predicamaiti^  Wii£aj|»  .  ,~  ,^ 

QS^NCTiLiANf        3a,  207^  306, 43$rfl>s6 

j^atimt  Apology  for  their  number,  455.  ,  jnftificd 

by  esamples*         — —  ——        4569457 

R. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,       — —  *^         4 

JS^  Tabula^  the  Human  Mind  or  Intelledl  fo  caBefF»  and 

why,  120,  415 

Rational^  and /rrtf//«W,  Faculties,      418,419 

Reafon^  262,419.    its  objefl:,  ibid,    fometimed  over- 
whelmed by  the  Paffions,  fometimes  obeyed  by  cbem^ 

427,  428 
Relatives,  other  Arrangements'  or  Predicamenti 
pafs  into  them,  191.  commutable  in  their  charader, 
1.92,  3.  why  expreft  by  a  fluralp  212.  their  fbtce 
and  efficacy,  214.  true  and  genuine  Relatives,  what^ 
215,217.  their  Propirties  are,  to  reciprocate^  218- 
to  be  undcrftood  both  of  them  at  once^  mi  viiilf'efud 
precifion,  2/9.  both  of  them  to  co-exsjl^  and  uefe 
at  the  fame  inftant,  221.  other  Predicaments  con- 
ne£led  with  Relation^  191,  1^2,  213,  216,  '217. 
Relation  appears  trivial,  yet  in  la£k  is  dt  ttie  laft 
importance,  224,  225.  thcBaiSs  of  i^^i^r  Duties, 
225,  226,  &c.  fupplies  ConneStion^  "^htxt  Cbntinuitj 
fails,  230.  Relations  traced  thro*  the  tTnive'rfe,  230- 
thofe  of  the  Sun  to  the  World,  232.  of  the  Earth 
to  Vegetables,  232,233.  of  Animals9  Families,  Civil 

Politiet, 


1/  N.i  Dl  E/  X 

Lv^ikMAiw  to  esich  iOiheTf  ,224.  of  Vcgeublci  ^3s« 
1 3 . Jt^i^fMAf  dUBioabk,  236.. .  faoftiki  239, 240.  hoftile 
y^i^liifarf&if'  gave  rife  tothe  PkcBnoiaenon  of  EvUf  z^i^ 

n  Aju'   dirf  add  fupnm  Relation^  tbat  ^af  «l«  u^  to 
%rMGi^  249)  I250.     Utility  of  this  Atrangtmrnfft^o^ 

ri}Thing8  intdligiblef.and  InuUeitim%  thin gt^.  fcnfiblCf 

^  7f(A  SmfBiUH.%  bow  diele  become  Rtlaliviti.%yL^ 
RiltTy  the  notund'Oppofite,  or  CoiKlrary  to  Mnkn^ 

1392;    its  feveral  Spedes  from  page  441^  to  444^ 
-  CeflatiGn^i>4Av/ Motion,  442.    Qi  Grmtih  ibid. 

.  >  ofilbt  Vital  Energies  J  ibid,   of  bo^fy  Ldhur^  443^   of 
Siudfy  Inveftigation»  and  Deliberation,  443.    of  fTar^ 

444 

RosciQs,  more  admired,  when  he  ^Gtcd  without  a 

Maflc,  - —  48^ 

■  :\    ■•  S. 

JjANCTIUSt  — **             — —            — —          443 

^4KDEJLS0N,  —           36,  220,  221,  292,  316,  348 

^AIfDT8»  — -  — —  458 

3APPH0,  151 

Datura,  or  Satira,  when  applied  to  Writings,  did 
not  mean  at  firft  either  Sarcafm  or  Calumny,      460 

Satyrus,  the  Adior,  — —  ' 338 

S^AUOEB., — .        445 

&ience^  fs  of  Contraries,  281.  Scknccs  and  Arts,  their 
'  Subordination,  and  common  dependance  on  the  Firfl 
Phihfophy\  366,  367.  Science  prior  to  Art,  482. 
.  its  Etymology  in  Gr^ek,  444.  no  Science  of  particu^ 
hrs^^  20,  21.  Sciences  and  Arts,  traced  up  to,  and 
deduced  from,  the  feveral  Arrangements  or  Cate» 
j«rf«,  by  examples  taken  from  each  of  them,  461, 

462 
Scripture^ 


I    M    D    B    X. 

.^tripmn,  43, 56*  1149-1301  207,  sjo»  3os»3oCv^» 

356, 358.  4»«iM46 

SfiiiicA,  — .  410,  412, 4i»  4M#4j|7 

Smfaiimiy  n§i  tMgtt^  hat  fmf§&  from  tbe  begimusig^i  53. 

a  Species  of  £Mf0A2»9    '  ■  ^3 

&i^,  Commoiiy  what}  — «*  — —        jilk 

&ii^   Oy^^f,    differ  from  Rdatite8»    hoir,  sab. 

finfiUi  Obje£b»  Common  to  imwf  or  oitf  of  tbe 

Senfc8»  what»  and  how  maoj^  — «~      * .  31^ 

Shaftssbu&y,  Lord,  quoted,  ■■  103 

Shakssj^eare,  69, 147,  170,  i74»  a27>  aaS,  25^, 

SiBYi,Cumean»  i—  —  —        ijj 

Sicily,  —  —  —        —        325. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  —  -^  ^ 

5//vtf»  a  Wood  or  Grove,  meant  a  mfcdkny  TrmAfi^ 
why,  —_—_-.         ^5i 

SiMPLicius,  his  account  of  the  Predicameiita,  ijitm 
wrote  a  valuable  Tra£l  upon  the  Subje^t^  7.  quoted^ 
50,  59,  112,  143,  148,  166,  205>  213,  214,  215, 
2239  224,  250.  bis  account  of  the  Enkanamdc 
Syftem,  and  of  the  Stoic  Writings,  in  the  age  when 
he  lived,  232.  quoted,  253,  261,  262,  264,  265, 
272,  294,  29s,  298.  317,  349,  350,  364.  374, 

Situation,    fee  PosiTipN. 

SUep  and  Deatb^  Brothers,  337,  443.     Sleeps  vbtt 

443 

5^^/^/ Sympathy,  144.     State,  416. 

Socrates,         —  ~  119,  1^7^  ^^y,  ^ 

SoPHOCLES»  —  —  .i.  ^ 

&«/,  iu  three  great  Principles,  ic6.  itfelf  not  tnfiUt^ 
but  known  from  its  Optrations^  108.    immartai^  118 

Spaci^  of  Place  and  Time,  conneOcd  with  Motion, 
how,  -        -  _  -  395 

SpbiTi^ 


fftfiri^  has  no  Pofidon,  or  SttuatiM^  lh5'  ft  dtctifff 

MpcittanioMSf  how  it  differs  from  Forced,  408.    what 
;    itk,  flird  what  conftitutcs it,      410^  411^  412, &c. 
3A0/  and  Sedeti  peculiar  ufes  of  thcfii)  44 3^  444 

-^dTATiusi  — —  —  ^5i 

6toic8,  i2f  7l*4Tr.    account  of  the  State  of  their 

•  Writings  in  the  tittle  of  Simplicius^  »—        253 

Btrifi^  its  utility,         -;—  245,  246 

Stuart,  — —  •^ —  -: —        461 

^Hilunary^  mtatiing  of  the  Wbrdj  — i-  70 

..Substance  and  Attribute,   25J  454.      general 

and  particuiar,  25.    at  the  head  of  the  Predicaments^ 

31.     Subfiance  natural,  bow  continued^  or  carried  on^ 

38*    Subdance,  its  Propertin^  confider^d  logicalljTf 

132.     has  no  Contraries  wiihin  itfelf,   133.    but 

fufceptible  of  them  dlU  ■  134 

iubjimrtial  ftrm,  what^         —        90,  164,  167,  ^7 

.  Smdas,  — i*-  — ^--  -—       129 

AflBTy  his  Relations,  and   Duties,  232.    a  Caufe  of 

*  QtBcration,  246.    prefides  over  his  proper  Syflem, 

341 
:StPRiMB  BsiNo,  1629  itoy  139,  1619  2499  2649 

287,288,311,31311345,450 

Iwro%*'a4  SSf  ^'^^  Co-arrangement. 
'^TDXNHAM,  his  deganc  tranflatioti  of  Hato,   345, 

44» 

ijUegifms^  —  —        10.  xr;  I2|  13,429 

ifyh^^  Ntatter,  74,  24;^.  /yhig,  Mifcellinies,         461 

Xgfiims  9f  Naturiy  four  :  one,  which  admitted  m  Gvd^ 

128.    a  fecond^  Which    fuppofed  Gods,  that  ga?t 

tbemfeires  nt  trcubh^  129.    a  tHtrd,  which  only  em- 

{ribycd  Chem  on  diffiatk  occafirniSy   130.    a  fourth/ 

LI  trhicb 


IV  N;rD;  E  ,  Xi 

>  .which  fupty^ed  Divhie  Prfvidtnci  never  /«  cftff  ktt  a 
*  fnoment,  ^-^^  — !^     .  130 

■    T.  .    ■      '"■ 

71?/?^,  what  it  is,  4591  460.    its  natural  Union,    459 

Temple,  Sir  W.  4 

Terms^  fimple,  their  importance,  12,  13.  what  they 
reprefent,  149 15.  their  charafter,  17.  fuch  ampng 
them  as  denote  IVheny  and  TFhere^  299*  3CX).  fuch  ag 
denote  them  not,  yet  denote  Time  and  Piace^     300 

Terence,  — —  J44,  ^09 

Thales,  his  Idea  concerning  the  Magnet,  435.    ipx; 

Sentiment  about  Providence^  ibid,  and  p,  47.6 

Themistius,  ^9.     his  Idea  of  Matter,  66,  71,  238 

Theqpnis,  -— -    .  jy 

Thras^a  Pjetus,  —  — -        3, 373 

TiBULLUS,  -r r  — r—  2O9 

Timjeus,        75, 79, 8p,  147 

y7in/,  Place^  both  of  them  ^aniltiesy  183,  290.  Tiih/, 
how  diftingpifhed.from  other  QuantitUs  cMtintiHO^ 
186,  7.  Diftin£lion,  a  peculiar  one  belonging  to 
77m/  and  Place^  187,  8.  T/w^  mfiniiely  xiiTiGbJc 
in  Pow^Ti  but  ff^/  in  A£f^  188.  having  a  Genus^ 
and  a  Difference,  may  be  defined,  291,  292.  its 
Ufe  in  Life,  and  human  affairs,  293  its  cpnne^* 
tion  with  bum^n  affairs  generates   When,  2921 

2Q7 

Tons  diux,  — —  4.73 

Tragedy  and  Comedy  made  out  of  the  fame  Letters,  343 
T^arifition^  fee  Motion. 

Truths  all  Truth,  Good,  43d.  its  union  with  Tafte^ 
|Q  finp  Writing}  459.    aU  Truth,  fimilar  and  conge^ 

nialj 


IK    D    E    X. 

niali  f ,  45^    confeqaence  of  thisi  in  the  forihinf 
>of  charaders,  i.    in  the  elegance  of  Cotfipofition« 

455f* 
TypHoEus,  the  Giant,    Ws  Pojbions  finely  enume- 
rated by  Ovid,  when  he  defcribes  how  the  Iflarid 
Swly  was  thrown  upon  him,        '  —  325,  326 

Vakbrugh,  Sir  John,  his  elegant  reply,  and  hia 
prcdifting  the  fine  tafte  of  gardening,  now  at  its 
height  in  Great  Britain^  353 

Vappa^  fee  Fopp. 

Varro,  470.  hifl  account  of  four  Predicanients,  ibid. 

Vegetative  Life,  defcribed,  434,  fee  Nature, 

VsLiEius  Paterculus,  — —  468. 

ViNUs  wedded  to  Vulcan  :  the  Fable  explained,  7. 
L  her  Motion,  as  a  Goddefs,  201.    her  Appearance^ 

21Q 

Vtility  of  thefc  Arrangement i  or  Predicaments ^   17,  33, 

34>  453>  454.  458>  460,  462' 

Verbs  tranfitive,  and  Neuter,  where  to  be  found  among 

the  Piredicaments,  — — r  — -—  266 

Vbrulam,  Lord,  ■  82 

Virgil,  90,  106,  109,  110,  129,  135,  147,  177, 
181,  182,  200,  210,  233,  234,  241,  242, 257,  270, 
280,  295,  296, 297»  305*  3^7*  3o8»  333*  337>  3S7> 

373*  37S»  383*  386*  4i7>  433*  437t  443*  445*  447- 
Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  Hercules,  262.    moral , 

Virtue,  —  160 

Vfii/ying  compr^henfion,  the  Property  ofMind^  1 37*  ^  S^i 

476-;. 
Union]'  -i—  —         47>,245*^5« 

.ii  LI  2  '    Volition 
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Vcluiin  and  Perception)  their  objefts  coincide^  where, 

429 
Volume  tw,  First*  128, 140,  169,  2pi,  230,  2341 . 
2489  270^  982,  2831  329»  409*  424»  432»  433».44i 
Tirexri/ffvoy  afidf  Sxn,  how  they  difFer^        >    ■  '        ^i 

PpTON,  -?—  -rr -r 3,  130 


W. 

WALtU,  —  —  ?92,  316,  348 

^tfff//,  their  Efficacy,  230,  231,  248*  249.  Source  of 
Conneflion,  411.  foundfd  On  Perception,  424. 
the  Source  of  animal  Motion,  426.  ^  lead  to  Aitft 
and  Induftry,  445.  to  hate  few  Wants,  is  grtat ; 
to  have  none»  Divine^  —  447,  448 

When,  connefled  wiUi  T/jnr,  292.  Its  natpre  and 
charaAer,  297.  co-inddes  ^ith  Whbiie,  297, 
an  inlargtd  fPben^  and  a  precife  one,  both  of 
tKcm  relative  to  each  individual,  392.  ufe  of  the 
prici/i  When,  in  computation  of  dlftant  Time,   303 

Where,  conneAed  with  Placiy  292.  its  nature  and 
chara£ler,  297.  co-incides  with  When,  297. 
mere  and  Jf^en  palled  by  Sim^Sew  Brothers, 
298.  an  enlarged  fVhere^  ^nd  9  prfcife  one,  bpth  of 
them  relative  to  e^ch  Indiyidi^al,  3^)2.  ufe  of  the 
frecife  Whpre,  in  pomputing  di/tant  Pbccs,  3P3, 
.compared  with  Quantity,  -• —  ^Sq 

WiLTOV-HousE,  its  valuable  Marbles,       —      332 

Wifdsm^  Book  of,  —         —         —  ^30 

IVerds^  Things^  Jdeas^  9U  rcfpcft  fimple  Terms,  and 
how,  —  _  —  15,  J  6 

^Forld^  one  City  or  Commonwealth,  230,  231.  a 
ThcairC|  24^    qtfdff  \>j  RcsObn,  and  befign,  309, 

3JP 


